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How  come  the 
Daily  News  keeps 
winning  the 
big  awards 


We  think  it  boils  down  to  just  one  thing:  concern!  The  Daily  News  cares. 
About  people.  About  their  problems.  •  When  Chicago  people  were  being 
kept  in  the  dairk  about  the  “public  funds  for  birth  control”  controversy,  the 
Daily  News  brought  it  out  into  the  open  .  .  .  with  a  courageous,  responsible 
[I  series  of  articles  that  touched  off  a  useful  public  debate.  Our  efforts  merited 

I  the  1963  Pulitzer  Prize,  for  “disinterested  and  meritorious  public  service.” 

•  This  is  the  12th  Pulitzer  we’ve  won  —  more,  by  far,  than  all  other  Chicago 
newspapers  combined.  (We’ve  also  won  1 1  Headliner  awards,  our  latest  only 
last  month.)  •  The  reason,  as  we  said  before,  is  concern.  The  Daily  News 
cares.  And  we’ll  continue  to  care,  long  after  our  awards  have  begun  to 
gather  dust. 

CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


THE  NEW  SCOTT 


THE  SCOTT 

SUPER  TO 


PRESS  UNIT 

anticipates 
tomorrow's 
requirements . . . 

THE  IMPROVEMENTS  YOU  WILL  DEMAND 
IN  THE  FUTURE,  ARE  HERE  NOW!  Here  is  u 
fully  color-adaptable  press  especially  designed  to  pro¬ 
duce  top  quality  black  and  multi-color  printing  at  speeds 
up  to  70,000  PPH.  Built  under  computer  controls  that 
provide  the  closest  tolerances,  precision  workmanship 
and  the  most  rigid  quality  controls  ever  used. 

24  new  and  patentable  improvements  are  integral 
parts  of  this  all-new  SCOTT  Super  Seventy  press.  In¬ 
cluded  are  such  features  as  new  type  gear  mountings  on 
cylinders  and  ink  drums  providing  most  rigid  assem¬ 
blies  ...  a  new  clean  ink  system  . . .  new  type  underside 
tension  plate  lockup  and  other  exclusive  SCOTT  engi¬ 
neering  accomplishments. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  best  way  to  print  a  modern 
newspaper,  the  SCOTT  Super  Seventy  is  the  answer  to 
your  problem.  Send  for  particulars. 


SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  BROCHURE 


^presses 


DIVISION  OF  WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 


Plainfitid.  N.  J. 


GEAR  BOX — Showing  mechanism  A.  for 
reversing  or  silencing  printing  couples  and 
the  safety  clutch  reset  feature  B. 


THESE  TWO 


are  the  biggest  single 
advertising  medium 
in  San  Francisco  and 
northern  California 


The  One  Buy.  In  budget-stretching 
combination,  they  get  you  to  a 
million  or  more  readers!  Here. 


MORNtNG 


EVENING 


There  is  nothing  bigger  in  the  market 


Represented  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service,  Inc. 
San  Francisco  19  /  Slitter  1-2424 


THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 


Albany  Tim$4lRieR 
Albaay  Knickerbackif  Ntws 
BaltiMft  Ntws-Past  and  Sunday  AMtrican 
Bastan  Racord  Aaarican  and  Sanday  Advartiaar 
Lai  Anfalaa  Harald-Examinar 


Naw  Yark  Jaurnal-American 
New  Yark  Mirrar 
San  Antania  Ligbt 
San  Francisca  Examinar 


Sao  FraMisca  Naws  Cali  Bnliatia 
Seattia  Past-IntelligaRcer 
The  American  Waekiy 
Pictariai  Sanday  Magazina  6raap 
Pack— Tim  Camic  WaaUy 


PINELLAS 


in 

Population 

Growth 


! 


Pinellas  County  population  increased  5.15% 
during  1962  to  lead  oil  other  Florida  Counties 
with  200,000  or  more  population. 


Here's  the  percent  of  growth  from  January, 
1962,  to  January,  1963,  for  Florida's  eight 
largest  counties.  From  latest  SRDS  Consumer 
Market  Figures. 


County 

1963 

1962 

Par  cant 

Incrso*# 

Pinellas 

432,800 

411,600 

5.15 

Orange 

303,600 

289,000 

5.05  1 

Broward 

394,300 

375,600 

4.90  1 

Palm  Beach 

259,300 

248,000 

4.55  1 

Dade 

1,057,800 

1,012,500 

4.47 

Hillsborough 

440,400 

424,900 

3.64 

Polk 

215,600 

208,200 

3.55 

Duval 

496,300 

483,600 

2.62 

Pinellas  (St. 

Petersburg)  is 

the  faster-growing 

half  of  the  two-county  St. 

Petersburg — 

-Tampa  | 

Metropolitan  Area  .  .  .  Florida’s  second  largest 
market,  the  notion’s  30th. 


And  ONLY  the  concentrated  circulation  of  The 
St.  Petersburg  Times  and  Evening  Independent 
covers  rich,  fastest-growing  Pinellas.  NO  OTHER 
newspapers  have  circulation  of  consequence  in 
this  half  of  the  market. 


#t.  Prtprsburg  dJintPS 

FtORIDA  S  BEST  NEWSPAPER 

and 


Evening  Independent 

R«prM«nt*d  by  Story,  Brook*  &  Finky 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


MAY 


3 1 -Juno  I — Missouri  AP  Newspapor  Members,  Sheraton-Jefferson  HoiaL^ 
St.  Louis. 


31 — Canadian  Press  Ontario  regional  meeting,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 

31-Juno  I — Region  I  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Shelburne  Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  Nov< 
Jersey,  New  York,  Central  and  Eastern  Pennsylvania  and  all  of  Nor-I 
England. 

31-June  I — Alaska  Associated  Press  Members'  Association,  Juneau,  AlaskaJ 


JUNE 


Divi. 


I — Canadian  Press  French-language  meeting,  Ottawa. 

5- 7 — International  Press  Institute.  12th  General  Assembly.  Stockholm, 

6- 8 — Canadian  Weekly  Newspapers  Association.  (British  Columbia 

sion).  Duncan,  B.C. 

6-8 — Mississippi  Press  Association.  Buena  Vista  Hotel,  Biloxi,  Miss. 

6-8 — Kentucky  Associated  Press  Memben,  Dam  Village,  Ky. 

6- 9 — California  Press  Assocation,  tour  and  meeting,  Grand  Canyon. 

7 —  Canadian  Press  Central  Circuit  meeting,  London,  Ont. 

7-8 — Utah-ldaho-Spokane  Associated  Press  Members'  Association,  Sun  VaU 
ley  Lodge,  Sun  Valley,  Idaho. 

10-11 — Conference  on  "the  Right  of  Privacy  and  the  Mass  Media."  Psihh 
sylvania  State  University,  University  Park,  Pa. 

10-13 — ANPA  Production  Management  Conference.  Palmer  House,  Chhi 
cago. 

10-21 — American  Press  Institute,  Management  and  Costs  seminar,  Columbia 
University,  New  York. 

12- 14— Pacific  Northwest  International  Circulation  Managers  Associatioi^ 
Marion  Motor  Hotel,  Salem,  Oregon. 

13- 15 — PNPA  Summer  Conference,  Diplomat  Motor  Hotel,  Ocean  City,  Md. 

15— Canadian  Press  East  regional  meeting,  Amherst,  N.S. 

15-16 — ^Virginia  Press  Association's  News  Writers  Seminar,  University  of 
Virginia,  Charlottesville. 

15- 16 — Northern  Illinois  Editorial  Association,  Villa  Moderne,  Highland 
Park,  III. 

16- 19 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Jack  Tar  HohL 
San  Francisco. 

16-22 — Outdoor  Writers'  Association  of  America,  Erie,  Pa. 

20 — Associated  Press  News  Executives  Association,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

20 — Northern  California  UPI  Editors,  Rickey's,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

20 —  New  Jersey  Press  Association,  Spring  Lake,  N.  J. 

21- 22 — Pennsylvania  APME  convention.  Host  Motel,  Lancaster. 

21-22 — Now  Mexico  Press  Association.  Murray  Hotel,  Silver  City,  N.M. 

21-22 — Arkansas  Press  Association,  Arlington  Hotel,  Hot  Springs,  Ark.  3 

21-23 — New  Jersey  Press  Association,  Essex  &  Sussex  Hotel,  Spring  Lakfc  ^ 

21- 23 — Northwest  Daily  Press  Association,  Madden  Lodge,  Bralnerd,  Mia> 
nesota. 

22 —  Michigan  UPI  Newspaper  Editors.  Park  Place  Hotel,  Traverse  Gty. 

22- 27 — Advertising  Assodation  of  the  West,  Ambassador  Hotel,  Lm 
Angeles. 

23- 27 — Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers.  AtlaiiM 
Americana  Motor  Hotel,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

24- 29 — National  Press  Photographers  Association.  Jackson  Hole,  Wyomiaf^ 

25- 26— Pennsylvania  AP  Managing  Editors  Association,  Host  Motel,  L*#* 
caster. 

27- 29— California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  D*l 
Webb's  Ocean  House,  San  Diego. 

28 —  Canadian  Press  West  regional  meeting,  Jasper,  Alta. 


JULY 


7- 1 1— Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Grove  Park  IwV 

Asheville,  N.C.  f 

8- 12 — American  Newspaper  Guild,  Sheraton  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ‘ 
15-16— Newspaper  Association  Managers,  Alderbrook,  Hood  Canal,  W»ih| 

17-20 — National  Editorial  Association,  Olympic  Hotel,  Seattle,  Washlngto(l 
25-27 — Virginia  Press  Association,  Cavalier  Hotel,  Virginia  Beach,  Va.  j 


AUGUST 


1-3 — North  Carolina  Press  Association.  Grove  Park  Inn,  Asheville,  N.C. 
4-9 — International  Typographical  Union.  Long  Beach,  Calif. 
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in  1962,  The  Times  topped  all  newspapers  in  the  nation  in  financial  advertising.  /  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 


RepreMnttd  by  Crttnwr,  Woodward,  O'Mara  ft  Ormabee,  ln<u 


In  Los  Angeles, 
Financial  advertisers 
place  nearly  80% 
of  their  metropolitan 
newspaper  linage 
in  The  Times. 
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^  It’s  always 
by-out  season 
in  ALTOONA... 
Test-Town",  Pa. 


PULLING  POWER  of  the  printed  word  or  picture — if  it  is  printed 
in  E&P — is  attested  by  General  Managing  Editor  John  N. 
Popham,  Chattanooga  Times.  After  an  item  about  him  appeared 
in  this  column  plus  a  picture  of  him  elsewhere  in  the  same  issue, 
he  wrote:  “On  a  Saturday  afternoon,  Bill  Donoghue  called  from 
New  York  and  told  me  about  the  column  reference  and  the 
ASNE  photo.  Our  E&P  copies  arrive  in  the  Sunday  mail  each 
week.  So,  Sunday  night  1  got  a  look.  1  was  flabbergasted.  Then 
it  began  to  pull  together  ...  1  got  four  copies  in  Wednesday’s 
mail.  I  got  three  the  next  day.  I  decided  to  wait  it  out.  I  had 
16  copies  by  this  week-end  ...  so  help  me  .  .  .  some  from  news¬ 
paper  people,  some  from  public  relations  people  and  some  from 
political  and  government  figures,  who  evidently  read  E^P  or  get 
access  to  it  through  friends  in  our  business.  What  a  puller  you 
have  there!  The  so-called  smart  boys  can  retain  Young  &  Rubi- 
cam  ...  I’ll  just  take  a  plug  from  Ray  Erwin  and  a  photo  in 
E&P,  and  win  the  contest  hands  down.  By  the  way,  I  got  another 
one  tonight,  this  time  from  a  journalism  school  professor  I  know. 
Anyway,  I  wanted  to  give  vou  this  count-down.”  (The  Bill 
Donoghue  he  mentions  is  head  of  the  William  J.  Donoghue  Corp., 
which  handles  press  relations  for  the  New  York  World’s  Fair 
1964-1965). 


New  products  are  like  new  pitchers  .  .  .  it’s  important 
to  try  them  out  under  conditions  well  fitted  to 
give  you  valid  grounds  for  judging  performance  l)efore 
pitting  them  against  hig-league  competition. 


Here  in  Altoona,  we  have  a  year-round  climate  that’s 
perfect  for  test  cam|»aigns,  with  typical  distribution 
patterns,  cooperative  retailers  and,  best  of 
all  the  undivided  attention  of  98ri)  of  Altoona 
families.  3  out  of  \  Blair  County  homes. 
This  is  the  .Altoona  market  .  .  .  $153-million  worth 
of  future  fans  for  your  product,  when  you 
advertise  in  the  Altoona  Mirror. 


Hey  There  Doll! 


TEST  BEST  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  WITH  THE 


Copy  Boy  Doll — Wind  it  up  and  it  goes  to  sleep. 

Fo^  Eklitor  Doll— W’ind  it  up  and  it  opens  a  can  of  tuna  for 
hubby’s  supper. 

Gty  Hall  Reporter  Doll— Wind  it  up  and  it  uncovers  graft. 

Business  Editor  Doll— 'Wind  it  up  and  it  detects  a  trend. 

Librarian  Doll— Wind  it  up  and  it  files  a  call  house  raid  story 
under  “Recreation.” 

Movie-tv-Version  Reporter  Doll— Wind  it  up  and  it  yells  “Slop 
the  presses!” 

Qty  Editor  Doll — Wind  it  up  and  it  dumps  40  pounds  of  pub¬ 
licity  releases  into  the  wastebasket. 

Church  Editor  Doll- Wind  it  up  and  it  says,  “Amen.” 

Horace  Greeley  Doll— Wind  it  up  and  it  goes  West. 

Copy  Editor  Doll— Wind  it  up  and  it  deletes  an  adjective. 

Washington  Correspondent  Doll — Wind  it  up  and  it  contacts  a 
reliable  Kennedy. 

Feature  Writer  Doll — Wind  it  up  and  it  cries,  “Who  left  the 
byline  off  my  story?” 

Disgruntled  Reporter  Doll — Wind  it  up  and  it  quits  for  a  job 
in  public  relations. 

Mot  Man  Doll — Wind  it  up  and  it  changes  “car”  to  “auto”  or 
“auto”  to  “car.” 

Sports  Editor  Doll— Wind  it  up  and  it  sends  a  boxing  writer  to 
cover  a  cricket  match. 

Traveling  f^rrespondent  Doll— Wind  it  up  and  it  takes  off  in 
its  car  at  9  cents  a  mile. 

Assistant  Oty  Editor  Doll— Wind  it  up  and  it  rewrites  a  lead. 

Picture  E!ditor  Doll— Wind  it  up  and  it  says,  “I  can’t  seem  to 
find  any  pictures  of  Kennedy  or  Khrushchev.” 

—Harold  Winerip,  Boston  TravHer 


Eltoona  SllZicror 


AlteoM  Psamylvoski's  Only  Daily  Nawipopar 
mekard  E.  toalar,  Adv,  Mgr. 


You  can  best  sell 
national  advertisers 
on  your  newspaper. . . 


— The  huge  mahogany  flat-topped  desk  used  by  the  first  Sam¬ 
uel  Bowles,  founder  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican,  was 
given  by  his  grandson,  the  late  Sherman  H.  Bowles,  to  Atty. 
Joseph  E.  Kerigan  of  Springfield,  who  uses  it  daily.  ,  .  .  Allen 
M.  Widem,  Hartford  Times,  and  E^P  Gjnnecticut  correspondent, 
advises  that  Info,  monthly  entertainment  magazine  pubUshed  in 
New  Haven,  is  sponsoring  a  “Be  A  Cktlumnist”  contest,  offering 
$10  for  the  best  entries  of  300  words  or  less  from  readers  on 
any  subject.  Winning  contributions  are  published.  .  .  .  First 
edition  of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  under  head  “Sub  Launched” 
carried  dateline  of  Portsmouth,  N.  D.;  the  second  edition  cor¬ 
rected  it  to  Portsmouth.  N.  H.  Comments  Joe  Mader,  Sentind 
copy  editor:  “I’m  sure  that,  had  it  actually  happtened  in  North 
D^ota,  it  would  have  had  a  better  spot  than  P.  2  as  a  ‘World 
News  Brief.’  My  friend  Cy  Kerstein,  telegrajdi  editor  and  recent 
professional  initiate  of  ElAX,  would  recognize  a  new-day  miracle 
as  quickly  as  anyone — and  make  over  P.  1.” 
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iipmnip  the  newspaper 
they're  at  home  with-everywhere, 


published  at:  NEW  YORK.  WASHINOTON.  DX., 

CHICOPEE  FALLS,  IHASS.  •  CHKAOO,  CLEVELAND  • 
DALLAS  •  SAN  FRANaSCO  umA  RIVERSIDE.  CAUF. 


PORTLAND.  ORE. 
METRO  ARW 


Here  is  Portland— the  na¬ 
tion’s  25th  food  sales  city 
—wrapped  up  in  a  new 
measurement  of  its  people 
and  the  products  they  buy. 


IBIb  I  fl  ■■  1%  I  Family  characterisi 

I  I  ■■  I  ll%l  ties  have  been  prc 

I  I  AiiV  I  I  II  M  quarterly  and  anni 


WHO  BUYS  = 


YOUR  BRAND 


2400  personal  interviews  by  Top  Ten 
Brands  covering  all  four  counties  of  the 
Portland  SMSA  in  a  continuing  survey 
each  month,  all  year. 


Family  characteristics,  shopping  habits  and  brand-buying  activi¬ 
ties  have  been  processed  by  computer  to  deliver  data  in  depth 
quarterly  and  annually. 


Your  and  your  competitor’s  customers  are  profiled  by 
age,  income  and  family  size  groups.  At  a  glance  you 
can  pinpoint  who  you’re  selling,  who  you’re  not  selling. 


We  show  you  who  buys  your  brand.  You 
can  get  test  marketing  data  prior  to, 
during  and  following  your  ad  test  in 
Portland.  Call  us,  let’s  talk  test. 


the  0rc9oman  ■  oregoim  journal 

It  takes  Two  To  Cover  Portland  . . .  Where  Only  5.3%  of  Homes  Take  Both  Newspapers 


Represented  Netionilly  by  Motoney.  Regan  S  Schmitt,  Inc. 


editorial 


Television  Ratings 


A  FEW  newspapers  have  conducted  their  own  surveys  to  show  the 
true  picture  of  television  audiences  in  their  areas — not  only  the  sets 
turned  on  but  the  number  of  people  who  heard  the  commercial,  brand 
identification,  etc.  A  Congressional  investigation  revealed  broadcast 
ratings  were  not  always  what  they  seemed  to  be.  And  now  some  leading 
advertising  agencies  have  told  members  of  the  Association  of  National 
.\dvertisers  they  have  had  doubts  about  the  figures  and  have  conducted 
their  own  surveys. 

Paul  E.  J.  Gerhold,  vicepresident  and  director  of  marketing  services 
for  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  New  York,  told  members  of  ANA:  “If  you 
are  tired  of  television’s  typical  large  numbers,  come  with  us  now  and 
enjoy  some  substantially  more  modest  ones. . . .” 

“We  are  going  to  show  you  how  many  tuned  television  sets  there  are 
in  homes  where  the  housewife  sees  no  part  of  the  tuned  program,  how 
many  commercials  there  are  that  she  has  no  chance  of  seeing  even  on 
the  programs  she  does  look  at  and  how'  many  commercials  she  has  a 
chance  to  view,  that  a  day  later,  she  cannot  remember  seeing,”  he  said. 

In  the  Borough  of  Queens,  New  York  City,  1 1 ,000  interv'iews  were 
conducted  by  FC&B.  (Bear  in  mind  that  one  program  rating  service 
bases  its  figures  for  the  entire  country  on  1,100  homes.)  The  survey  was 
made  two  years  ago  in  March  and  April  but  “the  basic  findings  in 
Queens  are  now  confirmed  by  similar  research  whose  analysis  is  only 
now'  being  completed,”  Mr.  Gerhold  said. 

“Of  these  homes,  in  these  months,”  Mr.  Gerhold  said,  “we  found 
14.4%  tuned  to  the  average  evening  network  television  program.  This, 
surprisingly,  is  almost  four  w'hole  rating  jxiints  lower  than  the  18.3% 
average  rating  sliown  by  the  fast  report  of  one  of  the  rating  serv'ices 
for  the  whole  New'  York  Metropolitan  .\rea  for  the  same  programs  in 
the  same  |ieriotl. 

“But  the  tuning  figures  are  only  the  beginning  of  the  findings.  We 
also  found  that  only: 

“9.4%  of  the  housewives  viewed  some  part  of  the  average  evening 
network  television  program, 

“6.8%  of  the  housewives  had  a  chance  to  see  a  specific  commercial 
on  the  program, 

“3.8%  of  the  housewives  could  remember,  the  next  day,  that  they 
had  actually  seen  the  commercial,  and 

“2.5%  of  the  housewives  could  remember  and  could  prove  they  saw' 
it  by  recalling  something  it  said  or  showed.” 

Computed  another  way,  Mr.  Gerhold  re|x>rted  that  in  100  tuned 
homes  in  the  evening: 

35%  of  the  housewives  did  not  see  any  part  of  the  program, 
.\nother  18%  did  not  see  the  commercial, 

.\nother  21%  were  not  sure  they  saw'  the  commercial, 

9%  remembered  being  ex|x>sed  to  the  commercial  but  could  not 
recall  the  content. 

Only  17%  could  recall  some  of  the  commercial’s  content. 

It  now  becomes  evident  that  newspaper  advertising  men  have  been 
right  all  along  in  contending  that  sets-in-use  figures  have  not  only 
been  inflated  but  they  have  been  erroneously  promoted  as  “audience 
measurements.” 


For  what  i$  a  man  profited,  if  he  shali 
gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  1 
soul?  or  what  shall  a  man  give  in  ex¬ 
change  for  his  soul?^-St.  Matthew,  XVI ( 
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MORE  UBERAL 

I  and  many  others  who  know  the  situa¬ 
tion  were  surprised  at  the  interpretation 
Charles  B.  Stuart  gave  to  the  sale  of  the 
Vermont  Newspaper  Ck>rporation  by  Pres¬ 
ton  Belknap  to  a  new  corporation,  the 
Times-Reporter  corporation,  headed  by 
Harold  Raynolds. 

Over  the  years  I’ve  supported  the  Re¬ 
publican  party  on  the  editorial  page  be¬ 
cause  the  party  has  put  up  better  men  in 
most  cases  than  those  of  the  opposition 
party.  I  am  not  a  “right  wing”  sniper.  I 
have  less  use,  if  possible,  for  the  extrem¬ 
ists  of  the  right  than  I  do  for  the  Com¬ 
munists.  Twice  our  paper  supported 
liberal  Republican  candidates  against  con¬ 
servative  Republicans  for  governor,  well 
knowing  the  cause  was  hopeless.  When 
our  Senator  Flanders,  my  Springfield 
friend  and  neighbor,  had  the  guts  to  call 
Joe  McCarthy  up  for  censure,  he  was 
doing  what  I  had  been  urging  for  many 
months.  I  don’t  like  McClarthyism. 

Actually  my  work  has  been  more  de¬ 
voted  to  making  a  better  newspaper  of  the 
Reporter  than  to  the  editorial  policies  of 
the  chain.  Mrs.  McLaughlin  and  I  took 
over  a  sick  weekly,  the  Reporter,  in  1949 
at  the  request  of  an  old  friend.  Roland 
Belknap,  late  publisher  of  the  Vermont 
Newspaper  Corporation.  I  came  to  Spring- 
field  from  the  Rutland  Herald,  leaving 
behind  a  string  of  accomplishments  which 
can  be  verified  there  or  with  people  in 
New  England  who  know  the  daily  field. 

Helen  and  I  have  built  the  Reporter 
from  a  low  mark  of  about  23(X)  net  paid 
in  1949  to  a  point  where  we  hope  soon 
to  push  into  the  4000  division.  Our  awards 
have  ranged  from  “best  in  New  England” 
all  classes,  first  in  our  own  circulation 
class  three  times,  best  news  stories,  col¬ 
umns,  editorials,  advertisements  and  so  on 
ever  since  we  came  here.  In  all  we  have 
taken  nearly  20  New  England  awards  since 
1949.  Since  1949  the  Reporter  has  become 
one  of  the  strongest  papers  in  its  field  in 
northern  New  England  and  is  the  financial 
backbone  of  the  valuable  property  which 
Mr.  Raynolds  has  now  acquired. 

Mr.  Raynolds  has  asked  me  to  stay  on. 
He  has  stated  publicly  that  his  papers 
will  be  more  liberal  than  when  published 
by  the  Vermont  Newspaper  Corporation. 
He  has  assured  me  of  freedom  of  expres¬ 
sion  in  a  column  on  the  editorial  page  and 
I  will  continue  to  write  editorials.  If  I 
disagree  with  Mr.  Reynolds’  policies  I 
have  been  assured  I  will  be  able  to  do  so 
in  my  own  column.  I  doubt  that  I  will  have 
to  very  often.  But  Raynolds  would  not 
want  an  editor  without  convictions. 

’  Gerald  E.  McLaughlin 

Editor, 

Springfield  (Vt.)  Reporter. 

»  *  * 

The  struggle  posed  by  Mr.  Stuart  be¬ 
tween  Eklitor  Smiley  and  EMitor  McLaugh¬ 
lin  has  the  quality  of  TV  horse  opera, 
the  good  guys  and  the  bad  guys  shooting 
it  out  with  words.  This  tendency  to  over¬ 
simplification  is  prevalent  in  journalism 
today. 

Ted  Smiley  will  continue  to  edit  the 


Bellows  Falls  Times,  and  Jerry  Mc¬ 
Laughlin  will  continue  to  edit  the  Spring- 
field  Reporter  under  the  new  management. 

As  publisher  of  the  Bellows  Falls  Times, 
Springfield  Reporter,  Windsor  Journal  and 
Ludlow  Tribune  I  am  primarily  concerned 
with  accurate  reporting  of  state  and  local 
news.  These  four  newspapers  do  not  be¬ 
long  to  any  political  party.  The  duty  to 
conunent  and  criticize  without  fear  or 
favor  is  fundamental  to  sound  editorial 
policy. 

Harold  Raynolds,  Jr. 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

»  *  * 

OF  TIME  AND  SPACE 

Astronaut  Gordon  Ck)oper’s  flight  pro¬ 
duced  some  significant  “firsts” — including 
a  smashing  demonstration  that  our  two 
principal  wire  services  are  imposing  a 
small  but  ridiculous  burden  on  the  tele¬ 
graph  editors  of  America. 

I  refer  to  the  fact  that  throughout  the 
flight  (as  they  do  throughout  the  daylight 
saving  season),  UPI  used  Eastern  Daylight 
as  the  basic  reference  time  and  AP  used 
Eastern  Standard. 

Any  idiot  can  master  the  simple  con¬ 
version  factors,  of  course.  Potential  idiots 
include  the  hundreds  of  telegraph  editors 
who  handle  copy  from  both  wire  services, 
the  city-desk  types  detailed  to  localize 
wire  stories,  and  caption-writing  picture 
editors. 

But  along  about  third-edition  time,  any 
normal  idiot  bucking  a  deadline  may  dis¬ 
solve  into  a  moron.  The  result  can  be  a 
variance  of  plus  or  minus  60  minutes  in 
the  published  time.  This  exceeds  what  our 
space  friends  call  “allowable  tolerances.” 

At  this  point  I  stumble  over  my  toes 
hurrying  to  make  it  clear  I  cherish  the 
rivalry  that  exists  between  UPI  and  AP. 
Such  rivalry  makes  for  better  papers  and  a 
freer  Free  Society. 

But  AP  and  UPI  have  adopted  a 
common  style  book.  TTiey  have  agreed  on 
a  common  TTS  unit  count.  Why  not  a 
common  reference  time? 

Howard  O.  Welty 
Assistant  Managing  Exlitor, 

San  Diego  (Clalif.)  Evening  Tribune. 

*  «  * 

FRESH  CONCEPTS 

I  am  glad  to  see  Dallas  C  Higbee, 
executive  editor  of  the  Charleston  Gazette, 
dare  risk  the  charge  of  “sour  grapes”  to 
speak  up  against  the  sacred  cow  of  the 
Ayer  Cup  “for  typographical  excellence.” 

Not  having  had  any  responsibility  for 
makeup  or  layout  of  any  newspaper  for 
30  years,  I  have  no  personal  axe  to  grind, 
but  I  agree  that  it’s  time  for  the  Ayer  Cup 
to  get  some  new  standards  of  excellence, 
or  some  new  judges,  or  else  for  a  new 
award  to  be  established  by  someone  which 
will  recognize  imagination,  fresh  concepts 
of  design,  use  of  color  and  an  intelligent 
daring  to  depart  from  stodgy  conven¬ 
tionality. 

Ayer  Cup  judges  seem  to  be  about 
where  art  critics  were  at  the  time  of  the 
famous  1913  New  York  Armory  show 
which  shook  the  world  of  painting  to  its 
roots. 

Warren  H.  Pierce 
Chief  Eklitorial  Writer, 

St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times. 
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HOW’S  YOUR  §K  CONTROL? 


Is  the  space  you  use  for  news  filing  being  kept 
under  control?  Or  do  you  constantly  have  to  make 
room  for  more  newspapers,  magazines  and  news 
clippings? 

If  that’s  one  of  your  problems,  the  best  solution 
may  be  The  New  York  Times  on  Microfilm.  It  takes 
up  little  space,  yet  gives  you  the  full  record  of 
national  and  world  affairs.  When  you  want  the 
background  on  almost  any  event  or  situation,  you 
have  all  the  facts— all  in  one  place. 

During  the  New  York  newspaper  strike,  the  West¬ 
ern  Edition  of  The  New  York  Times  was  micro¬ 
filmed  and  indexed,  so  there  is  no  break  in  the 
record  of  the  news. 

On  your  compact,  easy-to-handle  reels  of  35mm  film, 
you  have  the  complete  Late  City  Edition— the  same 


edition  used  in  compiling  the  famous  New  York 
Times  Index.  Three  times  a  month,  you’ll  get  a  new 
reel  of  film  ( sometimes  two  reels  i  containing  all 
the  issues  of  the  newspaper  for  a  10-day  period. 
It’s  a  fast  service ! 

You  can  set  up  a  file  of  The  New  York  Times  on 
Microfilm  with  an  investment  of  only  $265.  That’s 
the  price  of  a  one-year  subscription,  starting  with 
the  films  for  the  month  during  which  your  order  is 
received.  Films  for  back  years  are  available,  too, 
at  prices  we’ll  send  you  on  request. 

Why  wait  any  longer  to  adopt  this  convenient, 
space-saving  way  of  filing  all  the  important  news? 
It  will  be  a  wonderful  asset  to  your  library. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  ON  MICROFILM 

229  West  US  Street,  Times  Square  36,  N.Y. 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 
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Advertisers,  Agencies  Hit 
‘Clutter’  in  Television 

►  ANA  Meeting  Told  Facts 
Of  Ratings,  Programming 

Ky  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


There  are  more  television 
advertisers — and  agencies — fed 
up  with  certain  practices  en¬ 
countered  in  the  use  of  the 
medium  than  meets  the  eye — or 
the  promotion  material  sent  out 
by  networks  for  that  matter. 

At  least  two  major  tv  adver¬ 
tisers  gave  the  impression  they 
were  speaking  for  other  dis¬ 
gruntled  users  of  the  medixim — 
as  well  as  for  themselves — in 
addresses  this  week  before  the 
spring  meeting  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  National  Advertisers  in 
New  York. 

Viewing  Formats 

John  W.  Burgard,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  advertising 
of  Brown  &  Williamson  Tobacco 
Corp.,  a  company  that  spends 
$14,000,000  in  tv  advertising, 
condemned  the  networks  for 
their  handling  of  viewing  for¬ 
mats  since  assuming  control  of 
programming. 

Max  Banzhaf,  staff  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Armstrong  Cork  Com¬ 
pany,  rapped  the  over-commer¬ 
cialism  of  tv — “the  shortage  of 
program  content,  the  unneces¬ 
sary  credits,  billboards  and  ex¬ 
traneous  plugging,  the  triple 
and  quadruple  spotting,  and 
other  practices  that  fail  to  con¬ 


sider  the  limits  of  the  public’s 
patience  and  tolerance." 

He  also  had  some  words  of 
advice  for  newspapers. 

Mr.  Burgard  condemned  “spe¬ 
cifically  the  placement  of  com¬ 
mercials  within  a  program,  the 
amount  of  time  cut  from  enter¬ 
tainment  for  redundant  and 
repetitive  titling,  overly  long 
and  unnecessary  credits,  numer¬ 
ous  show  ‘promos’,  annoying 
‘bumpers’  and  so  forth — all  un¬ 
necessary  interruptions.” 

He  noted  a  recent  poll  of 
broadcast  advertisers  which  in¬ 
dicated  that  there  were  no  signs 
of  improvement  in  the  “clutter” 
situation  during  and  before  and 
after  station  breaks. 

No  Action  Taken 

“Despite  the  efforts  of  indi¬ 
vidual  advertisers,”  Mr.  Bur¬ 
gard  said,  “the  networks  so  far 
have  taken  no  action  to  alleviate 
the  situation  and  it  is  agg^ra- 
vated  by  the  ‘triple-spotting’ 
practice  .  .  .” 

Mr.  Burgard  traced  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  tv  programming 
from  the  days  when  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  for  an  individual  sponsor 
to  develop  a  program,  to  alter¬ 
nate  sponsorship,  to  participa¬ 
tions  (as  costs  went  higher)  to 


“who  knows  how  many”  spon¬ 
sors  in  a  13-week  period. 

“Since  the  advertiser  now 
has  to  buy  what  the  network 
programs,  if  he  is  to  use  tv  at 
all,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
feeling  is  growing  that  the  price 
of  a  program  should  bear  some 
relation  to  the  size  of  the  audi¬ 
ence  delivered,”  Mr.  Burgard 
said. 

Documents  Position 

He  documented  his  position 
with  a  number  of  slides  showing 
results  of  a  research  project 
conducted  by  an  important  but 
unnamed  advertiser  who  sought 
to  measure  the  degree  of  viewer 
recall  of  a  commercial  that  had 
been  broadcast  alone  on  a  tv 
show  and  of  the  same  commer¬ 
cial  amid  a  series  of  spots  and 
program  announcements. 

According  to  Mr.  Burgard, 
40%  more  people  could  recall 
the  brand  advertised  in  an 
“island”  position  than  in  the 
“clutter”  position.  About  35% 
more  people  could  remember 
specific  copy  points. 

Explaining  that  these  findings 
were  based  on  telephone  inter¬ 
views  with  2500  viewers  within 
an  hour  of  broadcast  time,  Mr. 
Burgard  said  that  the  findingrs 
were  further  tested  before  a 
panel  of  viewers  under  “labora¬ 
tory”  conditions.  Again,  the 
commercial  shown  in  an  “island” 
proved  38%  more  effective. 

Mr.  Burgard  said  similar  tests 
were  run  by  the  advertiser  to 


determine  whether  advertising 
effectiveness  is  diminished  when 
ads  for  competitive  products 
are  run  within  15  minutes  of 
each  other. 

Better  Alone 

Results  showed  that  commer¬ 
cials  are  anywhere  from  24%  to 
64%  more  effective  when  broad¬ 
cast  alone  rather  than  within 
15  minutes  of  a  competitive 
product. 

Another  series  of  slides  shown 
by  Mr.  Burgard  illustrated  five 
minutes  preceding  and  the  open¬ 
ing  of  an  hour  show  up  to  the 
first  act. 

“Six  minutes  and  47  seconds 
from  the  last  act  to  the  pre¬ 
ceding  show  to  the  first  act  of 
this  show,”  he  said.  “During  this 
time  17  different  elements  flew 
across  the  viewer’s  screen,  only 
one  of  which — the  one-minute 
and  13-second  teaser — ^was  en¬ 
tertainment.  Only  four  were 
paid  commercials  .  .  .  Note  the 
triple  back-to-back  billboards.  I 
call  this  to  your  attention  since 
this  network  insists  on  triple 
opening  billboards  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  each  half  hour,  feeling 
that  closing  billboards  are  too 
interruptive  at  the  middle 
break,”  he  said. 

11  Elements 

Another  slide  shown  by  Mr. 
Burgard  contained  11  different 
elements  in  it.  Of  another  slide, 
he  said:  “This  got  so  long  we 
had  to  put  it  on  two  slides.  The 
time  from  the  end  of  the  last  act 
to  the  end  of  monitoring  ran  10 
minutes  and  13  seconds.  On  this 
first  slide  are  listed  19  elements 
shown  during  the  break.  There 
are  26  in  all.” 

Mr.  Burgard  concluded:  “I 
think  I  am  justified  in  saying 
that  $1  spent  for  a  commercial 
(Continued  on  page  66) 


Major  advertisers  among  those  present  at  ANA  conference  in  SPACE  TALK  occupies  these  ad  executives:  Lett  to  right — Geoffrey  F. 

New  York:  Left  to  right— William  R.  Farrell,  Monsanto  Chemical  Co.;  Brown,  Union  Carbide  Corp.;  H.  C.  (Cope)  Robinson,  Liggett  4  Myers 

John  McGlinn,  Campbell  Soup  Co.;  and  Ralston  Coffin,  Radio  Corpora-  Tobacco  Co.;  and  L.  W.  (Larry)  Bruff,  also  Liggett  &  Myers, 

tion  of  America. 
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‘Gordo’  in  Trouble; 
1  in  700  Spots  It 


Cape  Canaveral 

A  record  breaking  number  of 
correspondents,  a  mountain  of 
copy  and  an  outstanding  news 
beat  marked  the  coverage  of 
America’s  longest  manned  space 
flight  to  date  on  May  15-16. 

More  than  700  persons  were 
accredited  to  cover  the  MA-9 
space  flight  of  Astronaut  Gor¬ 
don  Cooper  but  it  was  UPI’s 
Canaveral  bureau  chief,  Alvin 
B.  Webb  Jr.,  who  was  the  first 
reporter  to  detect  and  reveal 
“Gordo’s”  problems  with  the 
Mercury  spacecraft. 

Webb  was  working  in  the 
trailer-housed  UPI  office  at  the 
Cape  press  site  when  he  learned 
serious  problems  had  developed 
in  the  spacecraft  control  system. 

Webb,  like  most  Canaveral- 
based  correspondents,  has  many 
reliable  contacts  at  the  Cape 
and  he  had  been  periodically 
checking  one  of  these  when  he 
learned  shortly  after  1:30  p.m. 
EST  that  a  sequencer  (OSG) 
light  in  the  cabin  had  flashed  on 
at  an  unscheduled  time. 

Webb  said  later  he  combined 
this  tip  with  his  technical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  spacecraft  and  its 
systems  and  decided  the  trouble 
lay  in  the  automatic  stabiliza¬ 
tion  and  control  system. 

A  further  check  of  his  source 
of  information  revealed  Webb’s 
as.sumption  was  correct  and  that 
Cooper  probably  would  have  to 
run  the  re-entry  of  Faith  7  on 
manual  controls. 

UPI  filed  more  than  2,000 
words  beginning  at  2:27  p.m.  on 
the  nature  of  the  trouble  and 
how  Cooper  could  overcome  the 
difficulty. 

At  3:30  p.m.,  UPI  flatly  stated 
Cooper’s  autopilot  was  inopera¬ 
tive  and  that  he  would  have  to 
manually  fly  the  spacecraft 
through  the  re-entry  phase  of 
the  trip.  This  was  confirmed  at 
4  p.m.  by  Mercury  officials. 

Better  Amuigement 

While  Webb  was  in  the  spot¬ 
light  of  the  hour,  himdreds  of 
others  turned  out  exceptional 
coverage  during  the  34-hour, 
20-minute  flight. 

Principal  reasons  for  the  im¬ 
proved  coverage  of  a  Mercury 
flight  was  a  revamped  NASA 
plan  for  handling  information 
and  operating  press  centers  at 
Cape  Canaveral  and  at  nearby 
Cocoa  Beach. 

Jack  King,  NASA’s  PIO  at 
the  Cape,  was  manager  of  press 
operations  for  the  MA-9  cover¬ 
age  and  supervised  implementa¬ 
tion  of  the  plan.  He  also  directed 


installation  of  facilities  for 
press,  radio  and  television  cover¬ 
age  of  the  space  flight. 

King  had  35  NASA  public 
information  people  at  his  dis¬ 
posal.  These  were  supplemented 
by  civilian  and  military  person¬ 
nel  from  the  Air  Force  Missile 
Test  Center  at  Patrick  AFB. 

Teams  of  typists  and  clerks 
transcribed  all  reports  of  the 
flight  progress  and  conversations 
between  astronaut  and  ground, 
then  printed  the  transcripts  and 
distributed  them  minutes  after 
they  were  broadcast  over  a  pub¬ 
lic  address  system. 

Closed-circuit  television  linked 
the  two  press  sites  12  miles 
apart.  A  tv  system  also  per¬ 
mitted  reporters  in  both  loca¬ 
tions  to  ask  questions  during 
press  conferences  during  and 
after  the  flight. 

A  snack  bar  served  hot  and 
cold  drinks,  sandwiches  and 
soups  during  the  entire  opera¬ 
tion. 

Interview  Desk 

One  of  the  principal  innova¬ 
tions  at  the  Cocoa  Beach  Press 
Center  was  a  desk  which  han¬ 
dled  requests  for  interviews  with 
experts  dealing  with  the  various 
aspects  of  the  Mercury  space¬ 
craft  or  flight. 

Interviews  were  scheduled  for 
reporters  seeking  detailed  infor¬ 
mation  on  a  subject,  eliminating 
the  PR  middleman  who  previ¬ 
ously  has  served  as  go-between. 

The  Air  Force  provided  a  fleet 
of  buses  and  escort  personnel  to 
shuttle  reporters  and  photogra¬ 
phers  between  the  press  centers 
and  transport  pool  members  to 
various  parts  of  the  Cape  during 
pool  operations. 

Newsmen  covering  the  shot 
were  greeted  on  arrival  at  the 
Cape  with  a  flood  of  handouts, 
covering  everything  from  a 
detailed  rundown  of  Cooper’s 
flight  plan  to  a  biography  of  A1 
Chop,  NASA’s  chief  deputy  for 
public  affairs. 

Every  company  that  had  so 
much  as  one  bolt  on  Cooper’s 
Atlas- Mercury  rocket  also 
seemed  to  have  a  press  release. 

Reporters  were  up  at  3  a.m. 
(EST)  to  start  the  proceedings 
with  pool  reports  from  hangar 
“S”  and  pad  14.  Their  weariness 
was  aggravated  by  the  one-day 
postponement  in  the  launch. 

The  press  site  seethed  with 
activity  before,  during  and  in 
the  immediate  hours  after  blast¬ 
off.  The  sun  took  its  toll,  and 
water  and  soft  drinks  were  at 
a  premium.  The  reporters’ 
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trailers  had  electricity  but  no 
running  water.  Distilled  drink¬ 
ing  water  was  purchased  at  60 
cents  a  gallon. 

Orbit  Count  Confused 

Confusion  about  the  orbit 
count  on  Cooper’s  575,000-mile 
trip  developed  over  two  systems 
— one  used  by  NASA  scientists 
and  the  other  by  NASA  public 
relations. 

The  Keplerian,  or  true  orbit 
system,  uses  a  fixed  point  in 
space  for  calculations  on  a 
basis  of  360  degrees  to  an  orbit. 
The  other  system,  the  Draconic, 
is  based  on  a  fixed  point  on 
earth  which  measures  the  count 
as  a  satellite  passes  over  a  spot 
on  the  globe. 

The  Draconic  system,  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Cooper  flight,  made 
an  orbit  of  382  degrees.  The 
longer  the  number  of  orbits,  the 
greater  the  variance. 

Under  the  Kepler  system,  used 
by  the  scientists.  Cooper  made 
22.9  orbits.  Under  the  Dacronic, 
he  made  21.7. 

NASA  public  relations  finally 
issued  a  statement  revising  its 
announcement  to  include  both 
systems.  A  decision  will  have  to 
be  made  on  one  for  the  next 
flight. 

• 

Team’s  Heatlline 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  Syracuse  HeraM-Joumal 
copy  desk  came  up  with  the 
headline,  COOPER  ‘SUPER’ 
ON  22-LOOPER.  It  was  a 
“team”  effort  by  News  Editor 
Robert  Hofmann,  and  copy  edi¬ 
tors  Jerome  Cooley  and  Roland 
Moyes. 

• 

And  Doing  Very  Well 

Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

The  copy  desk  of  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  News  came  up  with 
this  headline  in  red  on  Gordon 
Cooper’s  orbital  flight:  HE’S 
UP  AND  AROUND! 
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Satellite  Corporation 
Names  Info  Director 

The  Communications  Satellite 
Corporation  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  Matthew  Gordon 
as  director  of  information.  Mr. 
Gordon  organized  and  for  15 
years  was  in  charge  of  press 
services  at  the  United  Nations. 

Previous  to  his  UN  position, 

Mr.  Gordon  was  chief  of  the 
Foreign  News  Bureau  of  the 
Domestic  Branch  of  the  U.S. 
Office  of  War  Information.  He 
came  to  Washington  from  his 
post  as  news  editor  of  the  ^ 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 

Mr.  Gordon  was  also  a  news 
editor  of  the  Press- Radio  Bureau 
of  the  Publishers’  National 
Radio  Committee;  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  Pathfinder,  a  news  maga¬ 
zine;  reporter  on  the  New  York 
World  Telegram  and  the  New 
York  American, 

He  is  a  graduate  of  Columbia 
University  and  its  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism. 

• 

Splash  on  Page  One 

Boston 

Taking  a  good  crack  at  the 
first  pictures  of  astronaut  Gor¬ 
don  Cooper  from  the  USS  Kear- 
sage  in  the  Pacific,  the  Boston 
Traveler  of  May  17  headlined: 
COOPER-FIRST  PHOTOS,  and 
splashed  the  shot  of  him  getting 
out  of  the  spacecraft  across  half  4 
the  front  page.  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor  Homer  Jenks  reported  an 
exceptionally  good  sale  of  the 
afternoon  editions. 

• 

Numerical  Record 

Gary,  Ind. 

When  astronaut  Gordon 
Cooper’s  flight  was  scrubbed  on 
May  14,  the  Gary  Post-Tribune 
headlined  the  story:  FAIL  TO 
FLY  THE  ‘COOP’  but  on  May 
15  the  banner:  ORBITING 
COOP  LAPS  IT  UP.  Beneath 
this  line  was  a  series  of  num¬ 
bers  from  1  to  22,  and  as  “Coop" 
went  around  the  number  of 
orbits  was  crossed  out. 

• 

Mrs.  Hamilton  Dies 

Richmond,  Va. 

Mrs.  Viola  Belle  Morrisette 
Hamilton,  wife  of  Charles  H. 
Hamilton,  managing  editor  of 
the  Richmond  News  Leadxr, 
died  May  6.  She  had  been  hoe-  < 
pitalized  since  April  1.  Her  son, 
John  A.  Hamilton,  is  associate 
editor  of  the  Lynchburg  (Va.) 
News. 

• 

Woman  of  the  Year 

Gladys  Erickson,  Chicago’* 
American  reporter,  has  been 
named  Woman  of  the  Year  by  I 
the  Illinois  Woman’s  Press 
Association. 

UBLISHER  for  May  25,  1963^ 
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The  ‘New’  to  Star 
At  ANPA/RI  Exhibit 


Computers  that  justify  lines, 
hyphenate  words  and  prepare 
finished  TTS  tape.  Offset  presses 
in  operation.  A  manually-oper¬ 
ated  hiph  speed  linecastinp  ma¬ 
chine.  A  tape-splicing  machine 
which  welds  paper  by  heat 
treatment. 

These  are  some  of  the  latest 
developments  in  printing  that 
will  be  exhibited  at  the  ANPA 
Research  Institute’s  Production 
Management  Conference  at  the 
Palmer  House,  Chicago,  June 
9-13. 

An  estimated  $5,000,000  worth 
of  equipment  will  be  on  display 
in  237  booths. 

With  the  use  of  a  master 
chart  of  the  exhibit  hall,  William 
A.  Rinehart  of  ANPA’s  Me¬ 
chanical  and  Service  Division 
gave  an  E&P  reporter  an  imag¬ 
inary  preview  of  the  “world’s 
biggest  newspaper  printing 
show.’’  Here  are  some  of  the 
samples  of  interesting  and  ex¬ 
citing  new  things  he  pointed  out : 

COMPUTERS 

IBM  (booths  186-188)  will  be 
exhibiting  a  computer  and  using 
programs  similar  to  the  one 
installed  at  the  Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoman  and  Times, 

RCA  (boths  97-99  and  106- 
108)  will  exhibit  a  computer 
using  programs  from  their  in¬ 
stallations  at  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times  and  West  Palm 
Beach  (Fla.)  Post  &  Times. 

Compugraphic  (booth  118) 
will  demonstrate  its  Linasec 
computer. 

The  computers  will  be  pro¬ 
grammed  to  handle  unjustified 
tape  as  an  input  and  produce 
hyphenized  and  justified  tape  as 
an  output.  They  will  be  run  in 
connection  with  linecasting  ma¬ 
chines  operating  on  the  floor. 

Soroban  (189)  will  exhibit 
keyboards  for  computers. 

Prestoseal  (115)  will  display 
a  tape-splicing  machine. 

National  Cash  Register  (H) 
and  T.R.W.  Computer  Company 
(G)  will  have  exhibits  display¬ 
ing  information  on  their  com¬ 
puters. 

►  OFFSET  PRESSES 

Goss  (14-19)  will  display  two 
units  of  its  new  Community, 
which  will  be  shown  in  opera¬ 
tion  for  the  first  time  in  the 
United  States. 

Harris  Intertype  (100-105) 
will  have  one  unit  of  a  Cottrell 
Vanguard  in  operation. 

Fairchild  (49-51,  64-69,  81- 
84)  will  have  two  units  of  its 
I  Color  King  in  operation,  and 
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Royal  Zenith  (33-34)  will  have 
two  units  of  its  rotary  offset 
press  in  operation. 

PLATEMAKING 

The  E-Z  Automatic  Offset 
Platemaker  Machine  will  be  on 
display  at  booths  47-48. 

Complete  Darkroom 

Statmaster  (1)  and  Inter¬ 
national  Rogersol  (116-117)  will 
be  displaying  their  general  pur¬ 
pose  cameras  featuring  a  com¬ 
plete  darkroom  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  equipment. 

Monotype  (60-63)  will  unveil 
an  offset  rollfilm  camera. 

There  will  be  offset  plate¬ 
making  demonstrations  by  Duro- 
lith  (25-26),  Minnesota  Mining 
&  Manufacturing  (8-13),  and 
Sun  Chemical  (52-53). 

PHOTOCOMPOSITION 

The  Harris  Intertype  (100- 
105)  Fotomatic  machines  used 
with  TTS  will  be  displayed  for 
the  first  time. 

American  Type  Founders  (27- 
30)  will  have  its  phototypeset¬ 
ting  machines  hooked  up  for 
TTS. 

Friden  (125-127)  will  be  dis¬ 
playing  its  Presswire  Justo- 
writer. 

Several  new  headsetting  ma¬ 
chines  will  also  be  on  display. 

HOT  METAL  PASTE  UP 

The  major  saw  manufacturers 
— Hammond  (128-129),  Rouse 
(76),  and  Morrison  (7) — will 
all  be  exhibiting. 

Three-Ms  (8-13)  will  have 
adhesives  on  display. 

Plastic  base  material  and  ad¬ 
hesive  tapes  for  hot  metal 
paste-up  will  be  exhibited  at 
booth  152. 

The  Ludlow  Company  (4-6) 
will  display  mats  and  rules  for 
hot  metal  paste-up. 

COMPOSING  ROOM 

Elfo  (198)  will  introduce  a 
new  spaceband  cleaner  for  line¬ 
casting  machines. 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co. 
(207-212)  will  have  its  Elektron 
II  high  speed,  keyboard  oper¬ 
ated  machine  in  operation. 

STEREOTYPE 

A  Wood  Supermatic  casting 
machine  will  be  demonstrated 
in  the  main  lobby  of  the  hotel. 

MAILING  ROOM 

Jampol  (67-59)  will  be  dis¬ 
playing  its  new  rope  bundle 
tying  machine. 
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All  the  major  electronic  en¬ 
graving  companies  will  be  rep¬ 
resented  as  will  suppliers,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  furniture  and  mail 
room  equipment  and  the  major 
installation  and  engineering 
firms. 

The  number  of  exhibits  will 
be  double  the  number  at  the  last 
Chicago  conference  two  years 
ago,  and  will  be  almost  50  per 
cent  greater  than  last  year’s 
Philadelphia  Exhibit. 

Well  over  half  of  the  exhibits 
will  consist  of  equipment  and 
methods  completely  new  to  the 
business  within  the  past  five 
years.  According  to  ANPA/RI 
officials,  the  amazing  aspect  of 
the  show  during  the  past  several 
years  has  been  the  amount  of 
new  equipment  specifically  de¬ 
signed  for  the  small  publications 
which  has  also  found  acceptance 
among  larger  publications. 

Doors  open  starting  Sunday, 
June  9. 

A.  E.  Rosene  of  the  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Pioneer  Press  &  Dis¬ 
patch,  chairman  of  the  Mechani¬ 
cal  Committee,  is  stressing  the 
invitation  to  publishers  and 
general  managers  of  newspapers 
to  inspect  the  exhibits  and  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  conferences. 

Bertram  G.  Burke  of  the  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Union  &  Tribune 
is  vicechairman. 

• 

‘Reporters’  in  Hoff  a 
Jury  Case  Indictetl 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Indictments  returned  by  a 
federal  grand  jury  here  this 
week  charged  three  men  with 
posing  as  Nashville  Banner 
reporters  when  they  telephoned 
to  prospective  jurors  in  the  trial 
of  James  R.  Hoffa  in  a  conspir¬ 
acy  case  last  year. 

The  teamsters  union  chief 
himself  was  already  under  in¬ 
dictment  on  charges  of  tamper¬ 
ing  with  the  jury  when  addi¬ 
tional  indictments  named  Her¬ 
man  A.  Frazier,  Alfred  Nelson 
Paden  and  Albert  P.  Cole  in 
connection  with  the  alleged  calls 
by  “reporters.” 

Mr.  Frazier  was  identified  as 
chief  of  detectives  of  the  Hunt¬ 
ington  (W.  Va.)  police  depart¬ 
ment  and  president  of  a  private 
detective  agency.  Mr.  Paden  was 
said  to  be  a  Huntington  detec¬ 
tive  lieutenant,  and  Mr.  Cole  a 
former  investigator  for  Mr. 
Frazier’s  bureau. 

The  case  ended  in  a  mistrial 
last  Dec.  23. 

• 

Hunt  Wins  Re-Election 

Chicago 

Chicago  Typographical  Union, 
No.  16,  has  elected  Fred  Hunt 
Jr.,  55,  to  his  third  consecutive 
two-year  term  as  president.  He 
defeated  Andrew  Placente  by  a 
vote  of  2,012  to  1,637. 


Elwoofl  Hobbs  Dies; 
Kansas  Colnmnist 

Kansas  City 

Elwood  Hobbs,  73,  for  many 
years  columnist  and  state  editor 
of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  died  of 
a  heart  attack  here  May  19.  He 
had  retired  Jan.  1  after  58 
years  in  the  newspaper  business, 
38  of  them  on  the  Star. 

He  had  had  a  long  tenure  as 
state  editor  and  conducted  the 
Missouri  Notes  and  Kansas 
Notes  columns,  bright  para¬ 
graphs  based  on  observations 
and  comments  of  the  many  edi¬ 
tors  of  daily  and  weekly  papers 
in  the  two  states.  He  read  scores 
of  newspapers  as  part  of  his 
job  on  the  columns  and  to  keep 
abreast  of  state  news. 

A  daughter,  Mary  Hobbs,  is 
the  Star’s  church  editor  and 
garden  editor. 

• 

Paper  and  Reporter 
Win  Education  Honors 

The  New  Jersey  School  Board 
Publications  Association  honored 
the  New  Brunswick  Daily  Home 
News  and  Robert  Palmer,  New¬ 
ark  News  reporter,  for  excel¬ 
lence  in  educational  journalism. 

The  association,  affiliated  with 
Rutgers  University’s  Graduate 
School  of  Education,  honored 
the  Home  News  for  a  “consist¬ 
ently  fair  position  in  reporting 
and  editorializing  in  the  area  of 
education.” 

Mr.  Palmer  received  the  indi¬ 
vidual  award  in  recognition  of 
his  contribution  to  writings  on 
education  and  his  ability  to 
analyze  and  interpret  the  news 
in  this  field. 

Auto  Editor,  Papers 
Cited  for  Safety  Efforts 

Springfield,  Ill. 

Hal  Foust,  automobile  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and 
seven  Illinois  newspapers  have 
been  awarded  traffic  safety 
commendations  by  Governor 
Kemer’s  traffic  safety  commit¬ 
tee. 

Mr.  Foust  was  singled  out  for 
his  continual  efforts  to  reduce 
traffic  accidents.  Newspapers 
honored  were  the  DeKalb  Chron¬ 
icle,  Quincy  Herald-Whig,  Park 
Ridge  Advocate,  Iroquois  County 
Times,  Jacksonville  Courier, 
Evanston  Review  and  Wauke¬ 
gan  News-Sun. 

• 

Alumnus  Honored 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Drew  Middleton,  New  York 
Times  Paris  bureau  chief,  will 
receive  an  honorary  degree  at 
Syracuse  University’s  109th 
commencement  June  2.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Syracuse  Class 
of  1935. 
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Lost  Time  Held  Down 
If  Safety  Is  ‘Caused’ 


An  accident  doesn’t  happen ;  crew,  according  to  Mr.  Kraft, 
it’s  caused.  And,  the  same  is  “All  of  our  floors  are  non-skid 
true  of  safety.  because  we  use  no  floor  wax. 

So  when  the  Booth  News-  Several  years  ago,  we  discovered 
papers  of  Michigan  received  five  ^  chemical  floor  finish,  called 
major  awards,  one  over-all  Formula  1000,  that  creates  a 
award  and  four  to  individual  tough,  easily  cleaned  surface  and 
papers,  from  the  Standard  Ac- 


papers,  from  the  Standard  Ac-  reflects  adequate  light.  It  has 
cident  Insurance  Company  for  proved  particularly  effective  in 
outstanding  safety  records,  there  our  composing  room  and  other 
must  have  been  causes.  To  find  mwhanical  departments  where 
the  causes,  E&P  asked  the  man-  mis-steps  can  easily  cause  acci- 
agers  of  the  nine  Booth  papers  dents  and  where  total  efficiency 
what  they  felt  were  the  major  ^rom  our  lighting  system  is 
reasons  for  their  fine  safety  essential  to  the  safe  and  efficient 
records  and  here’s  what  they  operation  of  equipment.” 
had  to  say.  Additional  maintenance  safety 

Without  fail,  the  managers  all  rules  at  the  Times  include:  no 
listed  “good  housekeeping,”  good  I?®”  allowed  into  the  trans¬ 
lighting  and  periodical  machin-  former  room  unless  accompanied 
ery  and  equipment  inspections  as  ^  representative  of  the  elec- 
musts  for  maintaining  maximum  company,  the  maintenance 

plant  safety.  However,  after  department  washes  no  windows 
this  general  agreement,  the  rea-  th®  ground  floor  and  no 

sons  for  the  group’s  amazing  weight  above  35  lbs,  is  lifted 
safety  record,  an  accident  fre-  without  mechanical  assistance, 
quency  rate  38%  below  the  In  the  press  room,  the  primary 
national  average  and  a  severity  hazards  are  the  moving  machin- 
rate  87.5%  below  the  national  ®*T  and  oil  slicks  on  the  floor, 
average,  took  many  interesting  "f®  combat  these  threats,  proper 
turns.  work  clothes  are  mandatory,  oil 

spilled  must  be  mopped  up  im- 
Education  by  Example  mediately  and  side  running 

From  the  Bay  City  Tinier,  ‘‘f^^ts  have  l^n  installed  on 
came  the  comments  of  manager,  the  press. 

John  H.  Kraft.  Surprisingly  .4pppentice9  Briefed 

enough,  the  Times  does  “not  use 

safety  posters  or  hold  formal  f*'  fhe  stereotype  department, 
safety  instruction  classes.”  Em-  apprentices  are  briefed  on 
ployes  are  educated  through  ex-  f^'®  dangers  of  each  new  job 
ample  and  informal,  word-of-  they  tackle.  They  are  required 
mouth  admonitions.  An  impor-  t®  pass  an  examination  devoted 
tant  and  unique  safety  contribu-  exclusively  to  safety.  To  increase 
tion  is  made  by  the  maintenance  the  use  of  goggles  in  danger 

areas,  a  light-weight,  comfort- 
^ ,  able  design  has  replaced  the  old- 

goggle  use  has  skyrocketed.  All 


A  non-skid  mixture  is  applied  to  the  floor  in  the  newsroom  of  the  Bey 
City  Times  by  Frank  Deming  of  the  maintenance  staff.  Production  shop 
floors  also  are  treated  this  way. 

by  our  department  managers.”  and  to  suggest  and  discuss  meth- 
.  ods  of  accident  prevention.  De- 

Precautions  partment  heads,  of  course,  pass 

Besides  the  obvious,  the  Ann  their  knowledge  along  to  their 
Arbor  News  has  adopted  the  f®ll®w  workers.  How  effective 
following  precautions:  doors  are  has  the  program  been?  During 
hung  so  they  do  not  open  into  1962  The  Grand  Rapida  Press 
corridors  or  near  stairs,  phone  had  a  total  of  1,167,298  man 
and  electrical  wires  are  never  hours  worked,  and  only  262  man 
strung  on  the  floor,  excellent  hours  were  lost  because  of  on- 
ventilation  is  always  provided  the-job  accidents, 
for  paint  areas  and  inflammable  Probably  most  impressive  are 
materials  are  stored  in  labeled  the  records  set  by  the  Kalamor 
and  safe  containers.  ~®®  Gazette  and  the  Saginaw 

On  this  last  point,  Howard  News.  In  two  years,  1961  & 

G.  MacMillan,  manager  of  the  1962,  the  Gazette  hasn’t  lost  one 

Grand  Rapids  Press,  points  out  ®^  hs  1,004,569  man  hours  due 

that  the  V.  M.  &  P.  Naptha  used  to  an  accident,  "rhe  Saginaw 

for  cleaning  type  is  stored  in  News  lost  no  time  in  1961,  even 

safety  cans  approved  by  the  fire  though  it  had  the  highest  num- 

marshal.  “In  addition,  we  have  her  of  man  hours  of  the  entire 

.substituted  a  safety  solvent.  Booth  group.  What’s  the  secret? 
one,  and  which  is  non  toxic,  for  carbon  Kalamazoo  manager,  Ralph 
tetrachloride  in  cleaning  grease  Bastien  and  Sagfinaw  manager, 
machinery  is  oiled  sparingly  to  f^m  motors  and  machinery.  Walter  McDowell,  agree  with 
prevent  puddles,  and  vriping  Special  platform  safety  ladders  the  other  Booth  managers:  “At 
moving  machinery  is  prohibited,  have  been  purchased  for  the  Booth  plants,  safety  is  an  inte- 
In  the  composing  room,  ap-  maintenance  department  and  fT^al  part  of  our  operation  be- 
prentices  are  not  allowed  to  use  first  aid  kits  are  placed  in  all  cause  it’s  a  daily  goal.”  Certainly 

saw’s  for  the  first  three  months  departments  for  emergency  use.”  their  amazing  records,  plus  their 

of  their  apprenticeship,  except  If,  despite  these  precautions,  five  recent  awards,  prove  that 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  an  employe  is  involved  in  an  safety  can  and  must  be  “caused,” 
a  journeyman.  In  addition,  new  accident,  he  is  given  a  copy  of  • 

employees  are  fully  instructed  the  booklet,  “Your  Guide  to  ^  ^ 

on  the  use  of  power  driven  Safety  in  the  Printing  Trades,”  I  ear  i^reer  Hinas 

presses  and  are  advised  of  published  by  the  Association  of  Milwauki* 

standard  safety  practices.  Casualty  and  Surety  Companies  A  printing  career  spanning 

Ralph  E.  Schweitzer,  manag^er  of  60  John  St.,  N.  Y.  The  book-  51  years  with  Milwaukee  news- 
of  the  Ann  Arbor  News,  agrees  l®t  describes  the  variety  of  papers — including  39  years  with 
with  this  informal  approach  to  trouble  spots  print  workers  can  the  old  and  the  new  Milwaukee 
safety  and  he  has  good  reason,  avoid  through  caution  and  Sentinel  —  will  end  with  the 
During  1961  The  News  com-  common  sense.  retirement  May  31  of  Anthony 

pleted  329,364  man  hours  with  One  of  the  few  papers  to  have  J.  (Tony)  Puliafito.  He  started 
no  lost  time  accidents.  “The  a  “formal”  safety  program  is  in  1912  as  an  apprentice  with 
safety  program,”  says  Schweit-  the  Grand  Rapids  Press.  Twice  the  Catholic  Citizen,  In  the 
zer,  “is  not  one  of  formal  safety  a  year  department  managers  future,  Tony  plans  to  divide  his 
instruction  classes  for  em-  meet  with  a  safety  engineer  of  time  between  welfare  work  and 
ployees.  It  is,  however,  a  pro-  Standard  Accident  Insurance  picking  fruit  on  his  one  acre  <d 
gram  of  day  by  day  surveillance  Company  to  view  films  on  safety  land  in  Brown  Deer,  a  suburb. 

EDITOR  fli  PUBLISHER  for  May  25,  1963 


Walt  Gutakumt,  Ann  Arbor  News 
printer,  cleans  ink  from  proof  ads 
with  spray  detergent  mixture  that 
is  non-flammable. 
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Ex-C.E.  Is  Sparking 
Trend  to  Journalism 

lly  J.  E.  Petschc 


Lincoln 

The  jaundiced-eyed  doom- 
sinK^rs  of  journalism  education 
have  l)een  looking  long  and  hard 
at  the  trend  of  talented  youth 
away  from  newspaper  careers. 

Whatever  may  be  the  case 
elsewhere,  it  has  come  to  an 
abrupt  end  at  the  School  of 
Journalism  at  the  University 
of  Nebraska. 

Ur.  William  E.  Hall,  director, 
is  convinced  that  a  thorough 
overhaul  in  curriculum  which 
began  when  he  came  to  the 
University  seven  years  ago,  is 
beginning  to  move  the  talented 
young  minds  his  way  and  for 
keeps.  He  cannot  remember  a 
year  when  he  has  not  counted 
more  than  his  proportionate 
share  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  stu¬ 
dents. 

While  it  may  be  oversimpli¬ 
fying  the  case  to  point  to  indi¬ 
vidual  accomplishment,  perhaps 
the  triggering  influence  comes 
in  the  form  of  a  small,  robust 
dynamo  of  a  man,  an  ex-city 
editor  turned  professor. 

‘Depth  Reporting' 

Three  years  ago  Dr.  Hall 
attracted  R.  Neale  Copple  away 
from  the  city  desk  of  a  daily 
newspaper,  to  help  put  the  cap¬ 
stone  on  a  journalism  curricu¬ 
lum  that  rests  on  the  heavy  base 
of  the  arts  and  science  college. 

Dr.  Hall  recognized  in  Mr. 
Copple  the  way  to  make  a  phil¬ 
osophy  function.  Here  was  an 
editor  among  editors  who  has  a 
rare  way  with  young  writers  in 
this  age  of  skeptical  youth. 

They  called  Professor  Copple’s 
course  “depth  reporting”  and 
winced  at  their  own  Madison 
Avenue  phraseology.  Now,  three 
years  later,  they  still  trip  lightly 


Dr.  William  E.  Hall 
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around  the  term,  but  it  has 
grown  in  dignity  and  meaning. 

The  joint  teaching  philosophy 
of  the  entire  staff  is  actually 
one  of  depth  in  design  and  func¬ 
tion  according  to  Dr.  Hall.  It  is 
a  matter  of  handling  the  young¬ 
sters  like  professionals,  match¬ 
ing  their  performance  to  a  daily 
newspaper  operation  and  leaving 
the  student  dissatisfied  with  the 
incompleteness  and  superficiality 
of  present  performances  of  re- 
ix)rting  in  most  instances. 

Professor  Copple’s  place  in 
the  sun  is  a  special  course  for 
seniors  in  which  they  are  given 
the  chance  to  background  their 
stories  and  time  to  write  them 
well,  even  if  this  means  travel¬ 
ing  extensively  or  spending 
money  on  telephone  calls. 

Hard  Taskmaster 

Professor  Copple  was  always 
good  with  youngsters  who  first 
clattered  a  typewriter  in  earnest 
on  the  death  and  weather  desk 
of  the  Lincoln  Journal.  He 
alternated  between  making  them 
angry  and  binding  up  the 
wounds  of  their  hurt  pride. 

In  this  way  he  was  the  stereo¬ 
typed,  hardboiled,  city  editor, 
producing  young  reporters  who 
couldn’t  stand  it  during  their 
off-duty  hours  when  the  sirens 
wailed.  But  he  wanted  more  than 
the  ordinary  fire  story  and  he 
never  let  you  forget  it.  He 
wanted  the  universality  of 
humor  and  pathos.  He  looked 
for  the  yam  about  the  pet  cat 
that  liked  to  ride  the  hook  and 
ladder  on  a  two-alarm  run,  or 
the  one  about  a  three-year  old 
boy  whose  mother  was  trying  to 
break  him  from  tricycling  down 
the  main  thoroughfare  after  the 
trucks. 

He  wanted  the  fire  covered  all 
right,  but  let’s  have  the  humor, 
please,  or  the  overwhelming 
grief  —  those  attributes  that 
make  a  man  a  man,  or  for  that 
matter  when  told  well,  that 
make  a  newspaper  prosperous 
and  well-read. 

With  more  experienced  re¬ 
porters  he  looked  for  depth  in 
perception  and  understanding. 
When  an  atomic  energy  plant 
went  up  near  Lincoln,  he  wanted 
the  average  man  to  know  how 
the  whole  thing  could  work  with 
its  slow  glow — the  peaceful  bum 
— at  a  time  when  they  could 
only  remember  in  their  minds’ 
eye  the  pictures  of  the  belting 
holocaust  at  Hiroshima. 
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The  least  he  expected  of  his 
experienced  reporters  was  the 
desire  to  find  out  what  it  is 
about  Nebraskans  that  make 
them  Nebraskans.  Why  do  they 
cherish  their  unique  Unicameral 
legislative  systems?  What  is  it 
about  this  solidly  conservative 
state  that  it  gives  birth  to  a 
mighty  and  powerful  public- 
owned  electric  power  system? 
What  really  happens  at  night 
in  the  homes  of  citizens  when  a 
young  killer  of  12  persons  is  on 
the  loose? 

Individual  llasis 

Now,  in  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  he  sits  in  a  15  by  15-foot 
cubicle  that  might  as  well  be  a 
newsroom  and  teaches  on  an 
individual  to  individual  basis. 
In  between  writing  a  depth  re¬ 
porting  text  and  reference  for 
professionals  and  students  (ex¬ 
pected  out  shortly  from  Pren¬ 
tice-Hall)  he  haggles,  wheedles 
and  complains  about  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  work.  He  drives  the  gifted 
hard,  almost  to  a  state  of  com¬ 
petitive  frenzy.  If  he  doesn’t 
like  the  article,  he  asks  that  it 
be  done  agrain  and  again.  He 
wants  arguments  from  his  stu¬ 
dents  but  heaven  help  them  if 
they  are  not  prepared. 

Dr.  Hall  emphasizes  that  the 
entire  staff  of  the  School  thinks 
that  journalism  educators  in  the 
past  have  erred  by  setting  ex¬ 
pectations  and  standards  at  too 
low  a  level.  He  also  agrees  that 
it  is  true  of  virtually  every 
academic  area.  It  is  the  staff’s 
belief  that  Professor  Copple  is 
simply  proving  the  point. 

“In  the  first  place,”  Dr.  Hall 
said  “we  refuse  to  accept  or  to 
allow  our  students  to  accept  the 
idea  that  the  nation’s  readers 
are  largely  not  interested  in 
hard  news — a  state  tax  bill,  a 
Congressional  controversy  or 
the  emergency  of  a  new  African 
state.” 

“When  readership  of  these 
stories  is  low,  the  reporter  has 
failed  to  tie  the  reader  to  the 
story.  It’s  a  tough  job  to  do, 
especially  under  deadline  pres¬ 
sure,  and  nobody  will  succeed 
every  time,  but  a  good  reporter 
will  never  fail  to  make  the 
effort.” 

Calls  from  Employees 

The  staff  also  functions  with 
the  belief  that  the  last,  best 
hope  of  newspapering  in  the 
face  of  high-speed  broadcast 
media  is  going  to  involve  some¬ 
thing  of  this  “depth  look,”  the 
placing  of  news  before  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  a  thoroughly  backgrounded 
manner,  a  telling  of  all  sides  of 
a  story,  an  interpretive  telling 
at  the  hands  of  a  man  who  has 
been  trained  to  look  harder,  see 
farther  and  write  better. 

“I  can  say  that  I  am  finally 
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l>eginning  to  achieve  what  I 
.started  out  to  do  seven  years 
ago,”  Dr.  Hall  said.  “Enters 
and  publishers  are  calling  the 
school  far  in  advance  of  com¬ 
mencement  each  year  and  ask¬ 
ing  to  swear  we’ll  get  them  a 
graduate.  A  few  days  ago  one 
from  a  larger  daily  in  the  coun¬ 
try  called  and  said  he  wanted 
one  boy  and  one  girl  and  he 
didn’t  even  want  to  know  who.” 

Like  all  accredited  schools  of 
journalism,  Nebraska’s  requires 
the  student  to  complete  75  per 
cent  of  his  work  in  backgroimd 
areas,  25  per  cent  in  journalism. 
In  most  liberal  arts  areas,  re¬ 
quirements  for  the  journalism 
major  exceed  those  of  the  liberal 
arts  major. 

Dr.  Hall  emphasized  that  this 
means  professors  like  Copple 
have  to  do  a  better  job  in  one 
hour  of  time  than  the  liberal 
arts  professor  who  has  three 
hours  a  week  of  the  same  stu¬ 
dent’s  time. 

Dr.  Hall  and  Prof.  Copple 
have  spent  the  past  three  years 
coaxing,  goading  and  corralling 
newspaper  executives  to  help 
the  school  formulate  the  depth 
reporting  program  at  Nebraska 
(E&P,  May  26,  1962). 

“We  haven’t  got  a  lot  of 
endowed  money  at  this  prairie 
university,  but  we  try  to  make 
up  for  it  with  toughminded  com¬ 
petitiveness,”  Dr.  Hall  said. 

“We  are  very  grateful  to  the 
Wall  Street  Journal’s  News¬ 
paper  Fund,  the  Hearst  Founda¬ 
tion  and  the  Reader’s  Digest 
for  helping  finance  some  of  our 
progrrams,  but  let  me  assure  you 
that  in  the  final  analysis,  the 
industry  is  going  to  reap  the 
benefits.” 
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Better  Business 
Reporting  Urged 


San  Francisco 

Editors  believe  press  and  busi¬ 
ness  share  the  responsibility  of 
informing  the  people  about  eco¬ 
nomic  issues,  accoMing  to  an  in¬ 
dependent  study  conducted  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  for  General 
Electric  Company. 

The  average  American  is 
poorly  informed  in  this  area,  a 
majority  of  editors  stated.  Five 
fields  of  business  information 
were  listed  in  the  study. 

The  summary  showed  all  but 
one  editor  rat^  as  “high”  or 
“very  high”  the  responsibility 
that  news  media  have  for  help¬ 
ing  Americans  know  more  about 
business. 

The  same  proportion  placed  a 
similar  responsibility  on  busi¬ 
ness.  The  enters  also  said  busi¬ 
ness  in  general  has  taken,  at 
best,  only  moderate  steps  to 
help  people  learn  more  about 
important  issues.  Others  rated 
the  business  performance  as 
“small”  or  “very  small.” 

Agree  on  Need 

All  the  editors  responding 
agreed  that  a  high  or  very  high 
priority  should  be  given  to  in¬ 
forming  the  people  on  top  eco¬ 
nomic  issues.  They  term^  the 
average  person,  at  the  best,  only 
moderately  informed  on  the 
causes  of  inflation,  productivity 
and  wages,  and  the  causes  of 
xmemployment. 

Most  editors  also  said  the 
average  person  is  pooriy  in¬ 
formed  on  the  role  of  profits  and 
on  foreign  competition.  But  one 
editor  said  people  are  well-in¬ 
formed  on  profits.  Two  said  the 
average  person  is  well  informed 
on  foreign  competition.  No  other 
plus  marks  were  given. 

The  possibilities  of  getting 
people  to  learn  more  about  eco¬ 
nomics  were  rated  good  or  fair 
by  most  of  the  editors.  Two 
termed  these  poor. 

The  editors  told  how  the  in¬ 
formational  level  could  be  im¬ 
proved  in  comments  at  the  close 
of  the  eight-point  questionnaire. 
They  urged  companies  to  face 
issues  and  provide  facts  that 
stand  on  their  own  merits. 

They  asked  for  comparative 
background  material.  T^ey  be¬ 
sought  business  spokesmen  to 
state  their  views  in  clearly  un¬ 
derstandable  lanquage. 

The  added  comments  alone 
were  worth  the  study,  declares 
Robert  W.  Jackson,  manager, 
public  relations,  for  GE’s  West¬ 
ern  Region. 

The  survey  was  motivated  by 
the  theory  that  public  relations 
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involve  the  same  approach  as 
any  other  form  of  customer  re¬ 
lations,  Mr.  Jackson  said. 

The  company  believes  that  it 
must  serve  editors  “on  their 
own  terms”  if  it  expects  them  to 
provide  news  that  is  mutually 
beneficial,  he  explained. 

The  questionnaire  was  mailed 
by  Facts  Consolidated,  an  inde¬ 
pendent  research  organization, 
to  avoid  bias  or  disclosure  of  the 
sponsor.  It  provided  a  40  per 
cent  return  from  editors. 

View  of  Returns 

The  research  organization 
termed  the  return  high.  It  was 
especially  impressed  with  the 
number  who  wrote  in  special 
comments. 

The  results  were  excellent  be¬ 
cause  editors  gave  clear  ideas  of 
the  kinds  of  cooperation  they 
would  like  from  business,  Mr. 
Jackson  said.  They  want  first  of 
all  facts  and  frank,  immediate 
answers  w'hen  newrs  is  breaking. 
They  also  want  statements  by 
responsible  business  executives 
clarifying  economic  issues. 

The  findings  provided  a  spe¬ 
cial  bonus  for  the  then  undis¬ 
closed  sponsoring  company. 
General  Electric  placed  first 
among  industrial  companies  the 
Western  editors  credited  with 
making  substantial  efforts  to 
help  Americans  learn  more 
about  important  economic  issues 
facing  their  economy. 

American  Telephone  was  first 
among  all  types  of  companies 
with  GE  second,  du  Pont  and 
U.  S.  Steel  tied  for  third.  Bank 
of  America  fourth  and  Metro¬ 
politan  Life  fifth. 

The  divisional  lists  covered 
transportation  and  public  utili¬ 
ties,  bank  and  finance,  as  well 
as  industry. 

The  findings  also  provided  a 
special  bonus  for  Mr.  Jackson, 
who  has  long  contended  that 
newsmen  should  show  self-in¬ 
terest  awareness. 

Climate  determines  whether 
a  community  g^rows  and  pros¬ 
pers.  A  poor  business  climate 
deteriorates  the  community.  It 
may  even  cause  newspaper  sus¬ 
pensions  and  mergers.  An  alert 
newsman  is  aware  of  these  fac¬ 
tors,  the  survey  indicated. 

• 

Increase  in  Detroit 

The  Detroit  News  has  ad¬ 
vanced  the  price  of  its  weekday 
editions  from  8c  to  10c  and  Sun¬ 
day  editions  from  20c  to  25c  in 
the  first  raise  since  1959.  Home 
delivery  rates  also  are  being 
adjust^  upward. 


Honorary  Chancellor 

Bernard  Kilgrore,  president  of 
Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  publishers  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  will 
receive  an  honorary  doctor  of 
civil  laws  degree  at  Union  Col¬ 
lege’s  168th  commencement  June 
9  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  Mr. 
Kilgore  will  deliver  the  com¬ 
mencement  address  and  will  be 
named  honorary  chancellor  of 
Union  College  and  University 
for  the  1963-64  academic  year. 


Seaplane  Company's 
Head  Claims  Libel 

Dallas 

Interest  in  a  year-old  $60,000 
libel  suit  against  United  Press 
International  was  revived  with 
the  filing  of  an  amended  petition 
in  the  case  here  recently. 

The  suit  was  filed  Feb.  2, 1962, 
by  Bruce  B.  Mohs  of  Madison, 
Wis.,  president  of  the  Mohs  Sea¬ 
plane  Corp. 

He  claims  a  story  dispatched 
by  UPI  contained  false  and  libel¬ 
ous  statements,  added  dialog^ue 
to  describe  the  events  and  gen¬ 
erally  exposed  him  to  public 
hatr^,  contempt  and  ridicule. 

The  story  concerned  a  flight 
by  Mr.  Mohs  to  Dallas  in  a  sea¬ 
plane  in  August,  1961,  in  which 
he  landed  on  White  Rock  Lake. 

He  is  asking  $50,000  actual 
damages  —  $25,000  for  himself 
and  $25,000  for  his  company  — 
and  $10,000  punitive  damages. 

• 

Classified  Rate 
Altered  by  Daily 

A  new  classified  advertising 
rate  for  general  advertisers  will 
be  put  into  effect  June  1  by  the 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette 
and  Daily  Mail. 

The  new  rate  is  based  on  con¬ 
secutive  insertions,  according  to 
W.  W.  Shank,  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  A  flat  rate  of 
72c  per  line  has  been  the  past 
standard  for  general  advertis¬ 
ers. 

Under  the  new  schedule,  the 
72c  per  line  charge  will  apply 
to  one,  two  and  three  consecu¬ 
tive  issues.  A  68c  charge  is  made 
for  four,  five  and  six  issues.  The 
charge  drops  to  62c  per  line  for 
seven  consecutive  issues. 

The  new  rates  apply  to  com¬ 
bination  insertions. 

Riverside  PM  Named 

Riverside,  Calif. 

Charles  Stiles  has  been  named 
promotion  manager  of  the 
Riverside  Press-Enterprise,  to 
succeed  Gene  Schaffer,  now 
western  division  promotion  man¬ 
ager  for  the  New  York  Times. 
Mr.  Stiles  has  been  promotion 
manager  of  the  Yafetma  (Wash.) 
Herald-Republic. 


Urges  Farm 
Editors:  Dig 
‘Big  Story’ 

Columbia,  Mo. 

Readers  are  cheated  wh«i 
farm  editors  fail  to  do  the  job 
of  properly  covering  agrricultuie 
news.  Herb  Karner,  farm  editor 
of  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World, 
told  Missouri  editors  recently. 

Agriculture  reporters  should 
“go  out  and  dig  up  the  big 
story,”  Mr.  Karner  said,  “not 
rely  too  much  on  county  exten¬ 
sion  directors  to  do  it  for  them." 

Too  many  newspaper  (nlitorg, 
he  said,  including  even  weekly 
editors,  have  fallen  into  the 
habit  of  “downgrading”  the 
agricultural  story,  refusing  to 
go  out  on  the  farms  for  the  big 
one.  He  continued : 

“The  job  of  getting  farm  news 
belongs  to  us  as  editors,  because 
it  is  the  biggest  story  in  Ameri¬ 
ca  today  and  most  of  us  are 
passing  it  over  too  lightly,  or 
ignoring  it  completely.  Nor  is  it 
the  job  of  state  farm  papers  to 
cover  the  local  farm  story. 
That’s  our  job.” 

Farm  New*  Award* 

Farm  news  awards  went  to 
the  following:  Aven  Kinder, 
Cape  Girardeau  Southeast  Mis¬ 
sourian,  best  farm  page;  Allen 
Black,  editor,  Malden  Press- 
Merit,  best  local  farm  news 
story,  and  Tom  Hanger,  farm 
editor,  Neosho  Daily  News,  tuid 
Don  Gordon,  reporter,  Copt 
Girardeau  Southeast  Missourian, 
tie  for  top  honors  in  best  farm 
feature  story  competition. 

Jim  Whitfield,  Henry  County 
extension  director,  and  Don 
Kirkpatrick,  ad  manager,  Wind¬ 
sor  Review,  were  honored  as 
writer  and  publisher  of  the  best 
farm  column.  Mike  Hood,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  agricultural 
joum^ism  senior,  and  farm 
writer,  Columbia  Missourian, 
receiv^  an  award  for  taking 
the  best  farm  picture  of  the 
past  year. 

Robert  McGill,  University  of 
Missouri  senior,  as  writer,  and 
Dick  Brady,  managing  editor, 
Monett  Times,  who  published 
McGill’s  letters  from  Germany 
last  summer  during  a  foreign 
farm  trip,  won  the  award  for 
best  story  written  by  a  junior. 

The  farm  news  program, 
called  “Country  Cured,”  is  sp<»- 
sored  by  the  Missouri  Press 
Association,  Agricultural  Edi¬ 
tors  office  of  the  University  of 
Missouri,  and  the  Soil  Fertility 
and  Plant  Nutrition  Council  of 
Missouri. 
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Aecuied  murderer,  right,  hit  own  defense  counsel,  questions  father  of  slain  boy. 

200  Pictures  Shot  at  Murder  Trial, 
All  Taken  from  Outside  Courtroom 


Muskegon,  Mich. 

Pictorial  coverage  by  the 
Muskegon  Chronicle  of  a  recent 
dramatic  murder  trial  .should  be 
of  considerable  interest  to  news¬ 
men  in  view  of  the  continuing 
controversy  between  press  and 
the  American  Bar  Association 
over  Canon  35. 

On  July  5,  1955,  Peter  Gor¬ 
ham,  12-year-old  Chicago  Boy 
Scout,  bwame  separated  from 
his  companions  while  hiking 
through  West  Michigan  woods 
near  a  .summer  camp  he  was 
attending. 

Camp  authorities  and  police 
began  an  intensive  search  of  the 
area  when  the  boy  failed  to  re¬ 
port  on  schedule.  It  continued 
for  days. 

Five  weeks  later,  on  Aug.  14, 
1955,  the  boy’s  body  was  found, 
a  bullet  hole  in  the  back  of  the 
head. 

Two  years  later,  Herman  Bar- 
more,  an  ex-convict  and  itiner¬ 
ant  handyman,  was  arrested  in 
Arizona  and  returned  to  Muske¬ 


gon  to  face  trial  for  the  slaying. 
He  was  convicted  of  second- 
degree  murder  on  Nov.  23,  1957, 
and  .sentenced  to  life  imprison¬ 
ment.  He  appealed  the  verdict. 

.’W'ond  Trial 

The  Michigan  Supreme  Court 
upset  the  1957  murder  verdict 
on  grounds  that  the  presiding 
judge  had  committed  reversible 
errors  in  charging  the  jury,  and 
Barmore  was  returned  to  Mus¬ 
kegon  from  Southern  Michigan 
Prison  to  be  tried  again. 

The  trial  l>egan  April  8,  1963, 
with  Barmore  acting  as  his  own 
defense  counsel — a  development 
which  attracted  widespread  in¬ 
terest  and  publicity.  It  was  be¬ 
lieved  the  first  time  in  Michigan 
history  that  an  accused  mur¬ 
derer  had  defended  himself  in 
court. 

On  May  1,  Barmore  again  was 
found  guilty  of  second-degree 
murder,  and  sentenced  to  prison 
for  life  by  Judge  John  H.  Van- 
der  Wal. 


During  the  three-week  trial. 
Chronicle  photographers  John  F. 
Bunda,  Harold  I.  Madison,  and 
Raymond  J.  Smith,  using  Nikon 
35mm  cameras,  shot  approxi¬ 
mately  200  pictures  of  the  trial 
procedures  and  principals. 

Not  once  did  they  step  foot 
inside  the  courtroom.  Instead, 
they  worked  quietly  and  unob¬ 
trusively  in  corridors  and  ante¬ 
rooms,  taking  pictures  through 
four  doors  open  only  wide 
enough  to  permit  proper  fram¬ 
ing  of  the  scene  in  their  view¬ 
finders. 

Using  a  variety  of  lenses, 
from  wide  angle  to  telescopic, 
the  three  photographers  com¬ 
piled  a  dramatic  pictorial  his¬ 
tory  of  the  trial  from  opening 
arguments  to  verdict. 

The  Chronicle  published  17 
pictures,  12  of  them  courtroom 
scenes  showing  Barmore  ques¬ 
tioning  witnesses,  including  the 
father  of  the  slain  boy;  the 
prosecuting  attorney  in  action, 
the  judge  and  members  of  the 


jury  listening  attentively  to  the 
testimony,  and  a  stunned  Bar¬ 
more  immediately  after  the  ver¬ 
dict  was  return^. 

The  courtroom  pictures  them¬ 
selves,  published  and  unpub¬ 
lished,  are  the  best  evidence  that 
they  were  taken  without  dis¬ 
rupting  the  court.  Indeed,  there 
is  nothing  in  them  to  indicate 
that  any  of  the  persons  photo¬ 
graphed  were  aware  that  the 
picture  was  being  taken. 

Judge  Vander  Wal  had  ruled 
that  no  photographers  were  to 
work  inside  the  courtroom.  That 
imling  was  scrupulously  ob¬ 
served.  His  only  comment  during 
the  trial  regarding  the  published 
pictures  was  that  he  was  not 
aware  of  the  activities  of  any 
photographers. 

On  the  evidence  of  these  pic¬ 
tures,  it  is  obvious  that  photo¬ 
graphic  coverage  of  court  trials, 
discreetly  handled,  can  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  conducted  without  an¬ 
noyance  or  disruption  to  judge, 
jury  or  principals. 

• 

Editors  Must  Be 
Rope-Walkers  to 
Hold  Stringers 

Minneapous 

An  area  editor  must  be  a 
mother  confessor  to  his  corre¬ 
spondents,  must  console  them, 
chastise  them  and  praise  them, 
according  to  Ray  Stougaard, 
managing  editor  of  the  Fair¬ 
mont  Sentinel. 

Mr.  Stougaard,  member  of  a 
panel  on  the  problems  of  getting 
and  keeping  correspondents  at 
the  annual  conference  of  news 
executives  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  here  recently,  said 
“What  you  need  is  a  man  to 
handle  them  who  probably 
should  have  been  a  Washington 
diplomat.  I  say  this  because 
nearly  all  our  correspondents 
are  women.  Women  buck  at 
taking  orders  from  other  women. 
They  accept  orders  and  criticism 
better  from  a  man — other  than 
their  husbands,  naturally.” 

Ralph  Anderson,  Eau  Claire 
(Wis.)  Leader-Telegram,  said 
once  a  year  he  gives  a  party  for 
his  25  women  correspondents. 
Charles  Withers,  Rochester 
(Minn.)  Post  Bulletin,  doubled 
this.  He  gives  a  party  twice  a 
year  in  conjunction  with  train¬ 
ing  courses. 

Arlen  Albrecht,  Red  Wing 
(Minn.)  Republican  Eagle,  is 
experimenting  by  having  staff 
members  visit  various  communi¬ 
ties  and  take  the  local  corre¬ 
spondents  with  them  on  beats. 

Mr.  Withers  was  elected  1964 
chairman  of  the  news  executives. 


IS 


WHEN  A  NEWSPAPER  FOLDS 

Savings  and  Skills 
Soften  Loss  of  Job 


When  a  newspajjer  goes  out 
of  business,  it’s  largely  up  to  the 
individual  worker  to  draw  upon 
his  own  savings,  his  spirits  and 
his  skills  to  soften  the  blow  of 
temporary  unemployment. 

In  other  words,  says  a  soci¬ 
ologist  who  made  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  study  of  the  effects  of  the 
closing  of  the  Detroit  Times  in 
1960,  institutional  aid  and  or¬ 
ganized  efforts  to  find  jobs 
played  secondary’  roles  to  in¬ 
dividual  initiative  in  lessening 
the  impact  of  job  displacement. 

The  W.  E.  Upjohn  Institute 
for  Employment  Research  fi¬ 
nanced  the  research  undertaken 
by  Dr.  Louis  A.  Ferman,  for 
the  Institute  of  Labor  and  In¬ 
dustrial  Relations  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  -  Wayne 
State  University.  His  64-pagre 
report,  entitled  “Death  of  a 
Newspaper:  The  Story  of  the 
Detroit  Times,”  is  being  made 
available  by  the  Upjohn  Insti¬ 
tute,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

85*!^  Re-employed 

At  the  outset.  Dr.  Ferman 
warns  that  analysis  of  his  find- 
ingfs  in  respect  to  re-employ¬ 
ment  of  Times  workers  must 
recogfnize  the  fact  that  finding 
a  job,  within  the  six  months 
under  study,  did  not  mean  hold¬ 
ing  it. 

Eighty-five  percent  of  the 
Times  respondents  found  some 
employment  between  the  time 
of  the  shutdown  and  the  time 
of  the  interview  and  17  per¬ 
cent  of  the  re-employed  work¬ 
ers  had  lost  their  new  jobs  by 
the  time  of  the  interview.  Some 
of  this  turnover  was  due  to  the 
cessation  of  a  circulation  “war” 
between  the  remaining  newspa¬ 
pers,  the  Free  Press  and  the 
News,  which  had  absorbed  many 
Times  people  in  the  circulation 
field  especially. 

An  organized  job  -  hunting 
campaigpi  for  editorial  and  com¬ 
mercial  workers.  Dr.  Ferman 
found,  was  ineffective  for  a  va¬ 
riety  of  reasons:  (a)  the  sud¬ 
denness  of  the  Times  shutdown 
did  not  permit  time  to  organize 
all  possible  resources,  (b)  few 
jobs  were  available  in  the  de¬ 
pressed  Michigan  labor  naarket, 
(c)  the  public  lost  interest  in 
the  ex-Times  workers  over  a 
period  of  time,  and  (d)  job 
offers  found  out  of  the  state 
were  generally  at  lower  wages 
than  those  paid  at  the  Times. 

The  main  source  of  financial 
support  for  the  displaced  Times 


workers  was  individual  savings, 
income  from  dividends  on  stocks 
and  bonds,  property  rental, 
wages  of  other  family  members, 
etc.  In  the  case  of  guild  mem¬ 
bers,  severance  pay  was  a  major 
source  of  immediate  income, 
some  having  received  up  to  $10,- 
000.  This  had  a  tendency  to  slow 
down  some  individuals  in  their 
quest  for  new  jobs. 

Another  alternative  source  of 
income  was  unemployment  com- 
l)ensation.  Dr.  Ferman  said  half 
of  the  respondents  in  his  surv’ey 
reported  they  cut  back  on  ex- 
l>enditures. 

Summing  up.  Dr.  Ferman 
stated: 

“The  findings  in  this  study 
suggest  the  following.  There  is 
a  marked  similarity  in  re-em¬ 
ployment  and  unemployment  ex¬ 
periences  l)etween  white-collar 
and  blue-collar  workers.  The 
same  factors  which  affect  the 
re-employability  of  blue-collar 
workers  —  agre,  sex,  skill,  and 
education  —  also  affect  the  re¬ 
employability  of  vv’hite-collar 
workers. 

Individual  Effort 

“The  white-collar  status  is  no 
guarantee  of  immediate  and 
continued  employment  following 
job  displacement.  Unskilled 
white-collar  workers  have  as 
much  difficulty  in  finding  new 
jobs  as  unskilled  blue-collar 
workers. 

“Finding  a  job  is  also  more 
a  matter  of  individual  effort 
than  institutional  aid.  Skilled 
craftsmen  in  the  newspaper  field 
are  an  exception  to  this  rule, 
but  other  groups  of  white-col¬ 
lar  workers  on  a  newspaper 
must  depend  as  much  as  blue- 
collar  workers  do  on  informal 
job  leads.  Finding  jobs  appar¬ 
ently  depends  on  informal  rela¬ 
tionships  at  all  lev’els  of  the 
world  of  work. 

“The  adjustment  to  job  dis¬ 
placement,  then,  is  a  matter 
largely  of  individual  effort;  ap¬ 
parently  institutional  aids  can 
only  supplement  the  efforts  of 
the  individual  worker.  How  he 
meets  the  experience  of  job  dis¬ 
placement  will  depend  on  the 
extent  to  which  he  has  savings, 
equity  in  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance,  and  past  investment  in  a 
specialized  training  for  which 
there  is  still  a  demand  in  the 
labor  market.” 

‘Second  lo  None’ 

Discussing  the  background  of 


the  demise  of  the  Times,  Dr. 
Ferman  says  it  was  “the  victim 
of  the  passing  of  an  era.”  The 
Times,  a  Hearst  paper,  had  fea¬ 
tured  colorfully  reported  home¬ 
town  news  for  the  man  on  the 
assembly  line,  and  it  made  its 
greatest  circulation  gains  dur¬ 
ing  the  turbulent  20’s  and  30’s 
by  sensational  stories  of  crime 
and  scandal. 

“The  paper,”  says  the  soci¬ 
ologist,  “was  considered  second 
to  none  in  covering  the  ‘blootl 
on  the  streets’  news.” 

In  the  late  50’s,  according  to 
Mr.  Ferman,  the  Times  sought 
to  give  a  new  image,  changing 
its  garish  red  headlines  to  soft 
green  boxes.  But  it  was  to  no 
avail  because  the  Times  still 
had  the  reputation  of  being  a 
sensational  paper  and  its  cir¬ 
culation  was  hit  hard  by  the 
suburban  drift. 

Between  1950  and  1960,  Dr. 
Ferman  reports,  the  Times  lost 
$10  million,  while  its  circula¬ 
tion  dwindled  from  434,000  to 
380,000. 

Almost  All  in  Unions 

Only  a  handful  of  the  Times 
workers  was  not  in  one  of  the 
13  unions  that  had  contracts 
with  the  newspaper  and  among 
the  workers.  Dr.  Ferman  says, 
the  Times  had  the  reputation  of 
l)eing  a  good  place  to  work. 
Most  of  the  respondents  felt 
that  working  conditions  were 
better  than  at  the  other  two 
papers. 

“The  workers,”  Dr.  Ferman 
reports,  “expressed  pride  in  the 
paper  and  believed  that  the 
‘crew  at  the  Times’  was  putting 
out  a  superior  product.” 

At  3:01  a.m.  Monday,  Nov, 
7,  1960,  telegrams  went  out  to 
Times  workers  telling  them  of 
the  termination  of  their  serv¬ 
ices.  (“It  is  not  necessary  for 
you  to  report  for  further 
duty.”) 

Dr.  Ferman  notes:  “Worker 
reactions  to  the  shutdown  were 
compounded  of  many  emotions 
—  despair,  sorrow,  anger,  be¬ 
wilderment,  and  resignation.” 

• 

Pressman’s  Leader 
Tells  of  Strike  Debt 

Milwaukee 

A  strike  fund  of  $5,000,000 
or  more  must  be  built  up  by  the 
pressmen’s  union  if  it  expects  to 
take  care  of  its  members  in 
future  emergencies  such  as  the 
New  York  newspaper  strike,  the 
president  of  the  union  said  here. 

Anthony  J.  DeAndrade,  inter¬ 
national  president,  spoke  at  the 
north  american  newspaper  web 
pressmen’s  conference.  He  said 
the  union’s  executive  board  was 
considering  ways  of  erasing  a 
million  dollar  indebtedness  in  the 
strike  fund  and  raising  the  much 
larger  fund  for  the  future. 


James  R.  Doran,  left,  editor  of  the 
Harrisburg  Patriot-News,  accepts 
the  sweepstakes  plaque  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  newspaper  competition 
from  chairman  Jerome  Weinstein. 

Patriot-News  Staff 
Wins  in  PNPA  Judging 

University  Park,  Pa. 
The  Harrisburg  Patriot-News 
Newspapers,  for  the  fifth 
straight  year,  won  the  sweep- 
stakes  award  for  editorial  ex¬ 
cellence  in  the  annual  Pennsyl- 
v'ania  Press  Conference  competi¬ 
tion. 

The  Harrisburg  newspapers 
are  in  the  49,000-plus  circula¬ 
tion  class  in  the  competition 
which  is  co-sponsored  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  University. 

Individual  Patriot-News  staff 
members  winning  first  place 
awards  were  George  Draut,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  editorial  pages;  Ron¬ 
ald  Christ,  sports  writer;  Paul 
Poorman,  news  editor  of  the 
Patriot;  Henry  Young,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Patriot;  John  P. 
Cowen,  sports  writer,  and 
Thomas  A.  Leask,  chief  photog¬ 
rapher. 

Other  sweepstakes  awards,  by 
circulation  classifications,  were: 
Beaver  County  Times,  Beaver, 
Pa.,  for  dailies  between  15,000 
and  49,000;  New  Kensington 
(Pa.)  Daily  Dispatch,  for 
dailies  under  15,000,  and  the 
Ardmore  (Pa.)  Main  Line 
Times  for  weeklies. 

James  R.  Doran,  editor  of  the 
Patriot-News,  of  the  Newhouse 
group,  accepted  the  sweepstakes 
plaque  in  behalf  of  the  staff.  Of 
26  individual  awards,  the  Har¬ 
risburg  papers  took  nine. 

Staffers  whose  work  brought 
the  honor  to  the  Patriot-News 
included  George  Draut,  editor  of 
the  editorial  page;  Paul  Poor- 
man,  news  editor;  Henry  Young, 
city  editor;  Thomas  A.  Leask, 
chief  photogrrapher ;  John  P. 
Cowan,  Ronald  Christ  and  John 
Travers  of  the  sports  depart¬ 
ment;  James  Walsh,  education 
reporter;  Paul  Beers,  editorial; 
and  Lois  S.  Messersmith, 
women’s  department. 
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Schick  Uses  Papers 
For  ‘Critical  ImpacF 

Hy  Rol>ert  B.  IVIcIntyre 


If  Lewis  S.  Sanders,  37-year 
old  director  of  sales  for  Schick 
Service  Inc.,  had  his  way  and  a 
$30,000,000  advertising  budget, 
“I’d  spend  it  all  in  newspaper 
space  for  daily  insertions  in 
every  newspaper.” 

That’s  how  sold  he  is  on  news¬ 
papers  as  the  “critical  impact 
medium”  for  putting  across  the 
sales  efforts  of  the  83  shaver 
centers  operated  in  key  markets 
throughout  North  America  by 
Schick  Service,  a  wholly-owned 
subsidiary  of  the  pioneer  electric 
shaver  manufacturer  —  Schick 
Incorporated. 

S200.000  Budget 

It  also  explains  why  Schick 
Service  since  January  of  this 
year  has  been  putting  nearly  all 
^  of  its  $200,000  advertising 
budget  into  a  series  of  600-line 
all-type  insertions  in  newspapers 
locat^  in  all  cities  where  it 
maintains  electric  shaver  cen¬ 
ters. 

The  ads,  prepared  by  Schick’s 
advertising  agency,  Norman, 
Craig  &  Kummel  Inc.,  are 
strictly  conversational  in  tone 
and  help  create  a  good  attitude 
in  the  minds  of  all  owners  of 
any  make  of  electric  shaver  in 
favor  of  the  overall  idea  of 
electric  shaving. 

For  example,  one  recent  ad  in 
the  series  was  headlined,  “Why 
take  a  Remington  shaver  to  the 
Schick  Electric  Shaver  Shop?” 

“To  Get  it  fixed!”  the  copy 
snapped  back. 

“If  your  electric  shaver  is 
silent  when  it  should  hum  (or 
worse  yet,  vice  versa)  please 
take  it  immediately  to  the  near¬ 
est  Schick  Shaver  Shop.  Don’t 
be  shy  if  the  label  on  the  out¬ 
side  doesn’t  say  ‘Schick’ — we’re 
^  interested  in  the  insides  of  all 
makes  of  electric  shavers. 

‘ParliaF 

“Of  course  after  32  years  of 
selling  and  servicing  electric 
shavers,”  the  copy  went  on, 
“we’re  inclined  to  partial.  But 
while  you  may  guess  where  our 
bias  lies — you’ll  neyer  hear  it 
from  us. 


shine,  though — compliments  of 
the  Schick  Easy  Shine  Electric 
Shoe  Shiner.  (And  we  won’t 
even  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  it  gives  you  a  bootblack 
shine  in  60  seconds  without  a 
minute’s  work!) 

“Drop  in!  We’re  always  glad 
to  be  of  service  to  you — and  your 
electric  shaver.” 

Each  ad  in  the  series  ends  up 
with  bold  face  offer,  “Any  prob¬ 
lem,  any  make  .  .  .  when  it  comes 
to  shaving,  come  to  Schick!” 

Mr.  Sanders  explained  this 
week  that  although  each  ad 
bears  the  logotype  of  the  local 
Schick  Electric  Shaver  Shop, 
and  runs  at  the  local  rate,  Schick 
Service  Inc.  picks  up  the  entire 
advertising  tab. 

“This  series  of  newspaper  ads 
has  proved  to  us  that  when  ad¬ 
vertising  does  do  a  job,  it  does  it 
best  through  the  newspaper 
medium,”  Mr.  Sanders  said. 
“Schick  servicing  of  all  brands 
of  electric  shavers  doesn’t  look 
for  conversion  from  one  brand 
of  shaver  to  a  Schick  shaver.  We 
don’t  expect  a  man  to  shift  his 
brand  loyalty.  We  just  want  to 
help  him  get  a  better  shave  by 
keeping  his  electric  shaver  in  top 
working  condition.” 


Asked  if  he  considered  this 
approach  a  hard  or  soft  sell, 
Mr.  Sanders  replied,  “I  don’t 
know.  But  it’s  honest.” 

Mr.  Sanders,  who  resigned 
last  June  as  president  of  Sales 
Builders  Inc.,  a  national  mar¬ 
keting  and  sales  counseling  firm 
he  founded  in  1955,  to  join 
Schick,  emphasized  that  “you 
can’t  sell  without  personal  in¬ 
volvement.  In  too  much  selling 
today  people  have  become  de¬ 
humanized;  reduced  to  mere 
numbers.  'This  isn’t  right,”  he 
said. 

Mr.  Sanders  added,  “A  sales 
approach  shouldn’t  be  all  ‘hard 
sell;’  just  good  sell.” 

And  judging  from  the  success 
of  Schick  Service’s  current 
newspaper  ad  campaign,  on 
which  he  said  the  “newspapers 
are  extremely  cooperative  in 
giving  us  good  position,”  his 
firm  is  practicing  exactly  what 
he  preaches — “good  sell.” 

Finit  Quarter  Profit 

For  example,  Robert  h'. 
Draper,  president  of  Schick  In¬ 
corporated,  which  Mr.  Sanders 
says  is  related  to  Schick  Service 
Inc.,  “only  by  marriage,”  re¬ 
ported  last  month  that  first 
quarter  sales  and  earnings  of 
the  parent  company  showed 
“marked  improvements”  over 
the  comparable  period  of  last 
year. 

Sales  amounted  to  $4,043,896 
with  pre-tax  earnings  totaling 
$46,346.  Net  profit  came  to 
$20,819.  For  the  same  period 
last  year  sales  totaled  $2,222,911 
with  a  pre-tax  loss  of  $364,779. 
Net  loss  amounted  to  $171,678. 

“This  is  the  first  time  in  re¬ 
cent  years  that  Schick  has  shown 
a  profit  in  the  first  quarter,” 
Mr.  Draper  told  stockholders. 
“Furthermore,”  he  added,  “since 


Lewis  S.  Sanders 


Schick  is  the  only  electric  shaver 
manufacturer  currently  market¬ 
ing  surgical  stainless  steel  heads 
which  shave  as  close  and  clean 
as  conventional  blades,  the  con¬ 
venience  advantages  of  electric 
shaving  should  provide  a  con¬ 
tinued  impetus  to  sales.” 

Diversification 

Mr.  Draper  also  attributed 
part  of  the  improvement  in  sales 
and  earnings  to  Schick’s  first 
diversification  into  non-shaving 
products.  In  the  past  year  the 
company  introduced  a  portable 
hair  dryer,  an  electric  shoe 
polisher  and  an  electric  furni¬ 
ture  buffer. 

Another  contributing  factor 
in  the  betterment  of  Schick  In¬ 
corporated’s  sales  and  profit  pic¬ 
ture  is  probably  the  firm’s  abil¬ 
ity  to  hire  top-notch  executives. 
For  example,  C.  C.  Mendler, 
formerly  sales  vicepresident  of 
Sunbeam  Corp.,  recently  joined 
Schick  as  vicepresident-market- 
ing.  A  member  of  the  Sunbeam 
sales  organization  since  1948, 
Mr.  Mendler  rose  to  regional 
sales  manager  and  general  sales 
manager  before  his  promotion  to 
vicepresident  in  1955.  He  was 
named  vicepresident  of  John 
Oster  Manufacturing  Company 
when  it  was  acquired  by  Sun¬ 
beam  in  1960  and  also  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  Product  Specialties  Inc., 
a  subsidiary. 

And  when  it  came  to  picking 
a  director  of  sales  for  its  Schick 
Service  Inc.  subsidiary,  the 
parent  company  came  up  with 
Mr.  Sanders  who  for  four  years 
prior  to  founding  Sales  Builders 
Inc.  was  general  sales  manager 
and  assistant  to  the  president  of 
Gibralter  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  producer  of  electric 
appliances  and  power  tools. 

Mr.  Sanders  started  out  to  be 
{Continued  on  page  18) 
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It’s  spring... 
and  time  to 
have  your  head 
examined 

You  might  think  th«t  the  Schick  Sham 
Shop  it  a  funny  place  to  come  (or  this  tort 
of  care,  but  it's  not.  You  ice.  at  Schick 
we’re  concerned  about  the  head  on  your 
sAover.  not  the  one  on  your  shoulders. 

I  n  fact,  we're  to  compulsive  about  elec* 


“We  will  offer  you  a  free  shoe 
^ITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  25,  1963 


HARD  OR  SOFT  SELL? — ^Typical  axamplet  of  Schick  Service  Inc.'s  cur¬ 
rent  series  of  600-line  ads  runnin9  in  major  market  newspapers  where 
firm  maintains  electric  shaver  centers. 
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Ad-lines 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Ads  Mean  Free  Press 

Next  time  you  hear  an  edi¬ 
tor  griping  about  having  to 
“pull”  a  pet  feature  story  to 
accommodate  a  last-minute  ad, 
just  remind  him  that  without 
advertising,  the  concept  of  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  is  a  joke. 

*  *  *  . 

Thomas  C.  Dillon,  BBDO’s 
general  manager,  did  it  this  week 
in  an  address  before  the  spring 
meeting  of  the  Association  of 
National  .Advertisers  in  New 
Yorlc. 

Flatly  refuting  the  doctrine 
that  advertising  is  an  expensive 
parasite  on  the  social  structure. 
Mr.  Dillon  emphasized  that  ad¬ 
vertising  supports  the  entire  news 
communications  system  of  the 
II.S.  which  in  turn  keeps  the 
American  public  well  informed 
and  free. 

“Advertising.”  Mr.  Dillon  re¬ 
minded.  “is  the  only  practical 
source  of  advocating  to  the  people 
of  this  country  the  economic 
choices  they  have  before  them. 
It  is  practically  the  sole  support 
of  the  only  communication  sys¬ 
tem  that  is  not  under  the  control 
of  the  state.  Without  the  financial 
support  of  advertising,  not  only 
would  there  be  no  practical  free¬ 
dom  of  economic  choice,  but 
there  is  a  very  serious  question 
whether  there  would  be  any  prac¬ 
tical  freedom  in  politics  and  re¬ 
ligion.” 

Mr.  Dillon  said  it  is  no  coinci¬ 
dence  that  advertising  is  most 
highly  developed  in  countries 
where  man  has  developed  the 
highest  social  and  economic 
values  in  the  modern  world.  Con¬ 
versely,  he  said,  freedom  is  most 
restricted  in  those  countries 
where  advertising  is  forbidden  by 
law  or  restricted  and  controlled 
to  render  it  ineffective. 

“Tyranny,  gentlemen.”  Mr.  Dil¬ 
lon  said,  “hates  advertising  like 
the  devil  hates  holy  water.” 

*  *  « 

He  also  cautioned  against  over- 
confidence  in  the  prospects  of 
advertising  and  showed  how  in 
the  last  40  years  the  percentage 
of  the  Gross  National  Product  of 
this  country  spent  on  advertising 
has  remained  practically  the 
same. 

“Whatever  hole  advertising 
makes  in  our  economy,  it  is  no 
larger  a  hole,  proportionally, 
than  it  was  in  1925,”  Mr.  Dillon 
said.  “The  plain  fact  is  that  ad¬ 
vertising  is  not  a  growing  factor. 

“Still,”  he  said,  “advertising 
pays  for  the  country’s  communi¬ 
cation  media.” 


HOWARD  WOOD  SAYS; 


Great  Newspaper  First, 
Great  Ad  Medium  Follows 


CillCAGO 

Total  advertising  for  the  first 
four  months  of  1963  ran  ahead 
of  that  for  any  corresponding 
period  in  the  history  of  the  Chi~ 
cago  Tribune,  J.  Howard  Wood, 
publisher,  told  nearly  700  em¬ 
ployes  at  an  advertising  staff 
dinner  recently.  The  new  four 
months  high  was  18,223,449 
lines. 

Paying  tribute  to  the  adver¬ 
tising  staff,  which  in  1962  sold 
an  all-time  high  of  57,264,000 
lines  of  advertising,  Mr.  Wood 
said: 

“The  Tribune  is  first  and  fore¬ 
most  a  newspaper,  with  empha¬ 
sis  on  the  news.  That  is  why  it 
is  a  gi-eat  advertising  medium. 

“It  is  not  a  grreat  newspaper 
because  it  is  a  great  advertising 
medium.  Always  remember  — 
it  is  a  great  advertising  medium 
because  it  is  a  great  newspaper. 

He  said  the  Tribune  does  not 
intend  to  “smugly  rest  on  our 
past  achievements,”  and  pointed 
out  that  many  important 
changes  have  taken  place  and 
many  experiments  are  being 
tried,  with  still  more  in  the 
planning  stages. 

Experimenting  on  Color 

“We  are  experimenting,”  Mr. 
Wood  said,  “with  German  inks 
and  American  water-base  inks 
to  get  better  color  in  the  Trib¬ 
une.  Also  in  the  color  area,  we 
are  experimenting  with  an  im¬ 
proved  34-pound  stock  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune  magazine,  a 

Schick  Sales 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

an  engineer  but  soon  switched 
over  to  newspapering  as  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Columbia  (Mo.) 
Missourian,  and  to  stringing  for 
the  Associated  Press.  Later  he 
became  a  radio  station  news¬ 
caster. 

“My  early  newspaper  train¬ 
ing,”  Mr.  Sanders  recalled  this 
week,  “taught  me  the  value  of 
getting  facts  correctly  the  first 
time  and  of  getting  them  out  on 
a  deadline.” 

As  is  usually  the  case,  there 
are  many  reasons  for  a  com¬ 
pany’s  improving  sales  and 
profit  picture.  In  the  case  of 
Schick  Incorporated’s  “marked 
improvements”  this  first  quarter 
over  last  year,  Mr.  Sanders 
would  like  to  feel  that  one  big 
contributing  factor  has  been  the 
newspaper  campaign  of  SOO-line 
ads  in  behalf  of  Schick  Service 
Inc. 


stock  which  has  a  most  beauti¬ 
ful  sheen  and  provides  a  depth 
and  clarity  of  color  reproduc¬ 
tion  which  must  be  seen  to  l)e 
appreciated.” 

Mr.  Wood  said  that  several 
million  dollars  have  been  spent 
over  the  past  few  years  to  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  and  whiteness 
of  the  Tribune’s  regular  news¬ 
print,  giving  readers  and  ad¬ 
vertisers  a  better  quality  news¬ 
paper. 

The  publisher  also  reported 
an  increase  of  nearly  20,000 
home-delivered  circulation  as 
the  result  of  a  recent  Easter 
Bunny  promotion.  It  was  the 
first  such  Tribune  merchandise 
promotion  in  the  past  seven 
years,  he  said,  “and  it  was  an 
unqualified  success.”  “You  can 
look  forward  to  more  of  them,” 
he  said. 

.New  Magazine  Keeunl 

He  said  the  Sunday  (May  18) 
magazine  “will  be  an  88-page 
i-ecord  breaker.” 

With  the  Sunday  Tribune  now 
going  into  60  counties  in  Illi¬ 
nois,  Indiana,  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin,  Mr.  Wood  said, 
“plans  are  well  under  way  to 
more  than  double  this  number 
of  counties  in  which  the  Sunday 
paper  will  be  circulated. 

The  dinner  climaxed  the  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  Tribune’s 
general  advertising  department, 
a  five-day  series  of  panel  ses¬ 
sions  and  talks  participated  in 
by  the  staff,  agency  executives 
and  ad  directors  of  companies 
advertising  in  the  Tribune. 

Eight  members  of  the  staff 
won  Chesser  M.  Campbell 
awards  for  outstanding  sales 
achievements.  They  are:  Thom¬ 
as  P., O’Donnell,  general  ad  di¬ 
vision;  Patricia  Kelly,  classi¬ 
fied;  James  M.  Roberts,  retail; 
Court  H.  Parish,  retail;  Paul 
E.  Jenista,  classified;  Fred  L. 
Workman,  general;  Thomas  J. 
Elrod,  general,  and  Fred  J. 
Miller,  retail. 


Bee  Names  Morion 

Modesto,  Calif, 
Alfred  Morton  is  newly- 
appointed  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  Modesto  Bee,  a 
McClatchy  newspaper.  Mr.  Mor¬ 
ton  joined  the  Bee  ad  staff  in 
1947.  He  served  as  assistant 
in  public  relations  from  1954  to 
1958  and  then  returned  to  dis¬ 
play  advertising. 

EDITOR  SC  P 


Seattle  Times  Ups 
Dillon^  Cordova 

Seattle.  Wash. 

James  B.  Dillon  has  lM‘en  pro¬ 
moted  to  division  manager  in 
charge  of  department  stores  and 
Alfred  B.  Cordova  has  been 
made  sales  manager  of  the  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  department, 
according  to  Russell  W.  Young, 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Seattle  Times. 

Mr.  Dillon,  at  one  lime  in  the 
ad  department  of  the  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch,  joined  the 
Times  in  the  classified  depart¬ 
ment  following  World  War  II. 
He  moved  to  the  retail  depart¬ 
ment  and  later  returned  to  clas¬ 
sified  as  sales  manager. 

Mr.  Cordova  joined  the  Times 
two  years  ago.  He  had  formerly 
been  classified  ad  manag^er  of 
the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin. 
Prior  to  that,  he  was  assistant 
CAM  of  the  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Post-Intelligencer  and  also 
served  as  a  salesman  on  the 
retail  and  classified  staffs. 

• 

County  Car  Copy 
Runs  44  Weeks 

Longview,  Wash. 

A  special  campaign  developed 
for  the  county’s  auto  dealers 
provided  the  Longview  Daily 
News  with  an  award  winner  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  Classified 
Advertising  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  competitions. 

Display  classified  was  used  to 
present,  in  turn,  each  member 
of  the  Cowlitz  County  Auto 
Dealers  Association.  The  copy 
included  a  statement  of  dealer 
policies,  a  photo  of  the  dealer 
and  a  reproduction  of  the  car 
model  his  agency  handles. 

The  four-column  11-inch  ads 
appeared  for  44  consecutive 
weeks  and  added  984  inches  of 
classified  space,  advised  Stanley 
Fagerstrom,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  News. 

• 

Retail  Ad  Manager 

San  Francisco 

John  M.  Tucker  has  been 
named  retail  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle  to  succeed  Robert  S.  Ward, 
who  advanced  to  director  of 
advertising. 

UBLISHER  for  May  25,  1963 
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RETAIL  SURVEY; 

Dept.  Store’s  Ads 
Sell  Pianos  To  Pools 


A  LETTER 
THAT  TELLS  WHY 
PEOPLE  PEEL 

better  - 

when  they 
come  to 
Scranton.  Pa. 

Editor  Times:  On  Feb.  28 
I  came  to  Scranton  to  find 
a  home  for  my  family  after 
taking  a  newly  created  posi¬ 
tion  at  Marywood  College. 
While  waiting  for  an  appoint¬ 
ment  at  Northeastern  National 
Bank  I  collapsed  and  was 
taken  to  Scranton  State  Hos¬ 
pital.  Friendly  help  on  the  part 
of  several  city  policemen  and 
private  citizens  already  had 
been  experienced  but  what  was 
to  come  was  overwhelming.  So 
many  people,  none  of  whom  I 
had  ever  met  before,  were  so 
kind  and  thoughtful  that  I  felt 
anything  but  a  stranger.  Com¬ 
plete  hospital  arrangements 
were  made,  my  family  notified; 
real  estate  agents  were  con¬ 
tacted  by  p^ple  at  the  bank. 

At  the  hospital  doctors,  nurses, 
attendants  and  visitors  all 
started  to  look  for  housing  and 
to  do  everything  they  could  to 
make  me  anything  but  a  for¬ 
gotten  stranger.  Their  persist-  j 
ent  efforts  finally  found  the  ! 
wonderful  apartment  we  now 
live  in. 

Before  leaving  Bridgeport  I  ^ 
was  told,  “You’ll  like  Scran-  | 
ton;  it’s  a  friendly  town!” 
That  is  the  understatement  of  i 
the  year.  The  more  my  family 
and  I  get  to  know  Scranton 
the  greater  is  our  warmth  for 
it. 

As  any  city,  Scranton  has 
its  problems;  but  here  there  is 
a  difference.  People  seem  to 
care.  Maybe  enough  of  them 
have  not  done  something  about 
making  their  concern  known 
and  productive  but  some  have 
and  more  will.  Most  have  at 
le^t  kept  their  go^  cheer, 
friendliness  and  spirit  of  help¬ 
fulness.  More  than  is  gener¬ 
ally  realized,  these  attributes 
of  a  city  are  very  important 
to  a  stranger  and  can  go  a 
long  way  to  overshadow  prob¬ 
lems,  such  as  scarred  country¬ 
side,  until  these  same  attri¬ 
butes  can  do  something  a^ut 
them. 

I  have  been  so  taken  with 
Scranton  that  I  must  let  every 
one  know  how  happy  we  are 
we  moved  here  and  some  of 
the  reasons  why. 

JOSEPH  P.  LAVER.  JR. 


Cibt  ^trantmt  iinies 

LARGEST  CIRCULATION 
IN  N.E.  PENNA. 
Sowycr  Ferguson  &  Walker 
National  Representatives 


Wilmington,  Dela. 

Whether  for  pianos  or  swim¬ 
ming  pools,  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  means  plus  profits  and 
volume  at  Keil’s  hard  goods 
department  store  here,  according 
to  Mark  Jacoby,  president. 

Founded  40  years  ago  as  an 
automobile  agency,  the  original 
one  story  building  at  11th  and 
Tatnall  sts.  has  been  gradually 
replaced  by  a  modern  four-story 
brick  building  still  at  the  orig¬ 
inal  location. 

The  automobile  agency  has 
given  way  to  a  wide  variety  of 
(  brand-name  hard  goods  that 
finds  Keil’s  a  major  area  mer- 
I  chandiser  for  furniture,  appli¬ 
ances,  tires,  storm  windows 
aluminum  siding  and  kitchens  in 
addition  to  their  latest  lines, 
swimming  pools  and  pianos  and 
organs. 

In  addition  to  the  Wilmington 
store,  most  of  these  items  are 
also  carried  at  the  growing 
Dover,  Dela.,  unit  of  Keil’s. 

Main  Medium 

Newspaper  advertising  has 
been  the  principal  promotional 
media  used  in  Keil’s  steady 
growth,  Mr.  Jacoby  said  and  it 
will  continue  to  rate  the  major 
promotional  budget  for  the 
store’s  newly  added  lines. 

These  are  the  above-ground 
swimming  pools,  added  this 
year,  and  the  organ  and  piano 
department,  added  less  than  a 
year  ago  and  already  second  in 
volume  in  the  state. 

Keil’s  take  eight  full  pages  a 
week  in  the  Wilmington  Ncwh 
Journal  and  Morning  News. 

Each  department  head  sub¬ 
mits  his  own  promotional  ideas 
and  advises  how  his  allotted 


of  all  families  in 


Wilmington,  DELAWARE 


are  your  potential  customers 
when  you  advertise  in  the 
News- Journal  Papers 
. . .  whose  Single-Rate  Plan 
makes  penetration  of  this  high 
buy-ability  market  surprisingly 
economical 
For  dotoils  contact: 

Story,  Brooltt  A  Finley,  or 
Newt- Journal  Papers 
Wilmington,  Deleware 


space  for  the  week  will  be  util¬ 
ized. 

While  the  population  of  the 
state  is  less  than  that  of  several 
nearby  cities,  Newcastle  County, 
the  center  of  Keil’s  trading  area, 
is  the  second  highest  in  the 
nation  in  effective  buying  income 
per  household,  thus  brand  name 
quality  items  in  home  improve¬ 
ments  and  accessories  go  big 
here,  according  to  Bob  Hedley, 
sales  manager  for  home  im¬ 
provements,  among  which  the 
new  swimming  pool  line  is  listed. 
The  above  ground  pools  are 
about  the  most  heavily  promoted 
home  improvements  listed  for 
the  summer  season.  Illustrated 
with  pix,  the  pools  are  slanted 
at  the  middle  class  market,  with 
“if  you  can  afford  a  second  car, 
you  can  afford  a  swimming 
pool  .  .  .”  being  Hedley’s  pro¬ 
motional  theme. 

Leads  C.losed 

With  the  first  days  of  warm 
weather  coinciding  with  the 
opening  a  sample  pool  and  the 
appearance  of  the  pool  display 
ad,  four  out  of  five  leads  were 
closed  on  the  first  warm  May 
day,  Mr.  Hedley  reported. 

It’s  the  same  with  pianos  and 
organs,  according  to  Henry  J. 
Sheing,  who  has  managed  Keil’s 
piano  department  since  it  was 
opened  last  year. 

“It’s  one  of  the  few  articles 
left  in  retailing  on  which  you 
can  get  your  full  mark  up,”  he 
said.  “Although  only  a  year  old, 
Keil’s  has  built  this  department 
to  the  second  largest  in  volume 
in  the  state  through  their  ad 
program.” 

“My  department  has  had  a 
page  a  week  of  Keil’s  ad  sched¬ 
ule,”  Mr.  Sheing  added.  “This 
is  a  once-in-a-lifetime  purchase 
for  most  people  and  they  shop 
around  for  price,  quality  and 
the  brand  name.  Only  through 
newspaper  advertising  have  we 
been  able  to  tell  them  what  a 
full  line  we  carry.  We  have  150 
pianos  and  organs  on  display 
and  we  try  to  feature  them  all.” 
«  *  * 

HOW  TO  USE  PAPERS 

“How  to  Advertise  in  News¬ 
papers,”  a  24-page  booklet  that 
not  only  explains  how  to,  but 
why  to  and  when  to  advertise 
has  been  bound  into  a  regular 
issue  of  Electrical  Merchan¬ 
dising  Week,  McGraw-Hill  pub¬ 
lication. 

The  booklet,  in  explaining  why 


newspaper  advertising  is  vital 
to  the  appliance-tv-hardware 
dealers,  emphasizes  that  75%  of 
the  dealers  advertise  in  news¬ 
papers,  and  they  contribute  a  '  ' 
sizeable  percentage  of  the  $2.8 
billion  spent  yearly  on  local 
newspaper  advertising. 

The  booklet  discusses  how  to 
develop,  budget  and  schedule  an 
advertising  campaign,  how  to 
prepare  an  effective  ad,  and  how 
and  when  to  pick  an  ad  agency. 

• 

Bulova  Watch  Ads 
Turn  to  Print  Media 

Bulova  Watch  Company  and 
its  agencies  (Sullivan,  Stauffer, 
Colwell  &  Bayles)  have  devel¬ 
oped  the  “A,  B,  Cs  of  watch 
merchandising”  as  a  part  of  the 
89-year-old  company’s  biggest 
advertising  effort  to  increase  its 
share  of  the  $700  million  retail 
watch  market. 

In  contrast  to  last  year’s  cam¬ 
paign  which  was  nearly  all  in 
network  television  spots,  this 
year’s  program  is  devoted  almost 
entirely  to  print  media — both 
magrazines  and  newspapers. 

“Sheer  coincidence,”  reports 
advertising  manager  Irving  D. 
Holczer,  “that  the  ABCs  of 
watch  merchandising  and  ad¬ 
vertising  should  happen  to  coin¬ 
cide  with  the  initials  of  our 
three  principal  consumer  prod¬ 
ucts:  Accutron  electric  timepiece 
for  men;  Bulova  watches  in  the  < 
popular,  medium-price  range; 
and,  Caravelle  jewel-lever 
watches  to  compete  in  the  low- 
price  fields.” 

A  project  in  behalf  of  Accu- 
tron  will  be  the  scheduling  of 
1,000-line  ads  for  three  inser¬ 
tions  in  May  and  June  in  Sun¬ 
day  papers  serving  53  markets. 
These  ads  will  be  designed  so 
that  local  retail  jewelers  can 
tie-in  with  them. 

• 

Cresmer,  Woodward 
Names  2  Veeps 

Dana  Carroll  and  James  T. 
Ritter,  senior  members  of  the 
sales  staff  of  Cresmer,  Wood¬ 
ward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc., 
newspaper  representatives,  have 
been  elected  vicepresidents  of 
the  company. 

They  will  continue  in  their 
present  operating  capacities  as 
Philadelphia  office  manager  and 
Chicago  sales  manager.  ^ 

Mr.  Ritter,  who  had  been  as¬ 
sistant  advertising  manager  of 
the  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Daily 
Press,  joined  the  company  in 
1947  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Carroll  became  a  member 
of  the  New  York  sales  staff  of 
CWO&O  in  1950.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  associated  with  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Sta/r,  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  News. 
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Do  you  really  know  whafs  going  on  in  Latin  America?  Do  you  know  the  news  behind  the 
headlines?.,. The  tensions?... The  tremendous  political^  economic  and  social  changes 
taking  place  every  day?  You  should.  You  can-by  subscribing  to  the  Copley  News  Serv> 
ice  Latin-American  package:  'Tan-American  Report”  •  '^Know  Your  Hemisphere”  • 
“Mexico  Report”  •  “Hemisphere  Report”  •  “Women  of  Latin  America”  •  The  Copley 
News  Service  furnishes  the  most  complete,  comprehensive  Latin-American  news  cover¬ 
age  available  today.  We  can  prove  it  to  you:  read  our  reports  from  Latin  America. 


As  a  service  to  Editor  &  Publisher  readers,  the 
Copley  News  Service  will  furnish  you  with  sample 
reports  without  charge  for  a  limited  time.  Write  to 
Rembert  James,  Editor,  the  Copley  News  Service, 
940  Third  Avenue,  San  Diego  12,  California. 

THEU)}2lei/  NEWS  SERVICE 


AD  CAMPAIGNS; 

United  Fruit  Bananas 
Get  Seals  on  Peels 


United  Fruit  Company, 
world’s  leading  producer  and 
marketer  of  bananas,  on  June 
3  will  launch  a  $4,000,000  ad 
campaign  (via  BBDO)  in  Sun¬ 
day  supplements,  selected  daily 
newspapers,  daytime  and  eve¬ 
ning  network  tv  and  trade  pub¬ 
lications  to  promote  its  new 
tropic-boxed  Chiquita  Brand 
bananas. 

Theme  of  the  campaign  is: 
“We’ve  Put  a  Seal  on  Our  Peel.’’ 

According  to  John  M.  Fox, 
executive  vicepresident  of 
United  Fruit,  the  branding  pro¬ 
gram  for  bananas  marks  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the 
banana  industry  and  is  a  major 
step  in  the  company’s  multiple- 
phase  effort  aimed  at  further 
increasing  its  earning  power. 

He  said  that  the  branding  of 
bananas  means  that  for  the  first 
time  in  the  company’s  history, 
consumers  will  be  able  to  ask 
for  —  and  get  —  United  Fruit 
Company  bananas. 

The  initial  35-week  satura¬ 
tion  introductory  ad  schedule  is 
expected  to  reach  93%  of  all 


Meet 

Chiquita  Brand 
Bananas 


Imif  lliMMN 


households  across  the  U.  S.  Sun¬ 
day  supplement  insertions  will 
run  full-color,  full-page.  Large- 
space  black  and  white  insertions 
will  be  featured  in  daily  news¬ 
papers. 

mm* 

C.VLIF.  SWEEPS 

Colgate-Palmolive  Company 
has  earmarked  some  $500,000 
to  advertise  and  promote  a 
multi-brand  “I’m  Proud  to  Be  a 


What  IS 
the  law? 

•  Can  a  jailbird  collect  unem¬ 
ployment  benefits? 

•  Clan  a  lamppost  be  careless? 

•  Do  zoning  laws  protect 
bachelors  from  women  ? 

•  Can  a  teacher  collect  com¬ 
pensation  if  her  students 
make  her  sick? 

•  Can  you  be  sent  to  jail  for 
having  a  cold? 

•  Can  a  state  collect  alimony  ? 

Those  are  only  a  tew  questions  that  have  been  answered  !n: 

WHAT’S  THE  LAW? 

A  bfUHant,  amuting  daily  faatura  by 
Jack  Strauu,  nawspaparman  and  lawyer. 

Each  day  Jack  Strauss  selects  an  unusual,  precedent-setting 
case,  outlines  it  in  his  humorous  style,  and  tells  what  the 
decision  is.  Even  lawyers  write  him  asking  for  docket 
numbers  for  further  facts. 

What’s  The  Law?  appears  in  many  legal  papers  as  well  as 
daily  newspapers.  Samples  will  convince  you.  Write,  wire 
or  phone: 

Bell-McClure  Syndicate 

230  WEST  41  STREET,  NEW  YORK  36,  N.  Y. 


Californian’’  sweepstakes. 

Restricted  to  residents  of  the 
state  and  set  to  run  during  June 
and  July,  the  sweepstakes  will 
be  supported  by  continuous  ra¬ 
dio-tv  commercials  on  stations 
throughout  the  state.  Pull-page 
ads,  some  of  them  in  color,  will 
appear  in  31  of  the  state’s  lead¬ 
ing  newspapers  which  reach  4,- 
000,000  families  throughout 
California. 

*  *  * 

CAMPAIGN  ROUNDUP 
•  Full-page  ads  in  the  New 
York  Times,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  and  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  were  used  this  week  by 
Westinghouse  Broadcasting 
Company  as  part  of  a  new  cam¬ 
paign  (via  Grey  Advertising) 
to  foster  and  advance  the  con¬ 
cept  of  group  broadcasting  op¬ 
eration  and  to  establish  the 
group  “in  its  rightful  place  as 
a  third  force  in  broadcasting.’’ 
mm* 

MEDIUM  V8.  MEDIUM? 

The  language  of  one  medium 
was  used  strikingly  in  another 
in  a  recent  “Michigan  Week” 
advertisement  done  by  Campbell- 
Ewald  Company,  Advertising, 
Detroit,  for  its  client,  radio 
station  WJR. 

WE  iNinRun 
HKmisimi 
nBRINBYOUA 
EnCMlIlUEnN 


WJR'Tgfg 


“We  interrupt  this  newspaper 
to  bring  you  a  special  bulletin” 
is  the  head  that  blares  across 
the  full-page  newspaper  ad  in 
2%"  letters  (see  cut). 

The  copy  in  the  body  of  the 
ad  tells  that  WJR  radio  in 
Detroit  will  bring  listeners  35 
hours  of  special  programming 
during  Michigan  Week.  Special 
activities  of  both  station  regu¬ 
lars  and  such  notables  as  Gov¬ 
ernor  Romney  and  Arthur  (]k)d- 
frey  are  mentioned. 

The  advertisement  appeared 
in  the  May  19  edition  of  the 
Detroit  News  and  the  May  20 
edition  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
m  m  m 

USTERINE  HI-FI 
Seventy  newspapers  in  57 
markets  will  carry  a  full-page, 
full-color  pre-print  ad  (via  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Co.)  for 
Wamer-Lambert’s  Listerine 
Antiseptic  during  the  week  of 
June  10,  it  w'as  announced  this 
week  by  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA. 


Cloth  Swatch 
Fixed  To  Page 

A  small  daily  newspaper’s  ■ 
answer  to  the  use  of  color  ad¬ 
vertising,  now  utilized  widely  by 
larger  and  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers,  appeared  recently  in  the 
Moscow  (Idaho)  Daily  Ida- 
honian. 

The  newspaper’s  advertising 
director,  A.  J.  Marineau,  and 
Joseph  Millward,  advertising 
manager  of  Davids’  Store,  larg¬ 
est  department  store  in  North¬ 
ern  Idaho,  collaborates!  in  pre-  ^ 
paring  a  120-inch  ad,  eight  col¬ 
umns  in  width,  calling  attention 
to  the  store’s  annual  May  Fabric 
Festival. 

Glaring  feature  of  the  adver¬ 
tisement  was  a  colorful  swatch 
of  actual  fabric  within  a  printed 
circle  in  the  upper  righthand 
comer  of  the  ad.  The  ad  was 
situated  on  the  first  page  of  the 
second  section  of  the  10-page 
publication  and  circulated  wide¬ 
ly  through  the  Idahonian’s  trade 
area,  embracing  Latah  County, 
Idaho,  and  a  portion  of  Whit¬ 
man  County,  Wash.,  covering  an 
estimated  35,000  trade  area  resi¬ 
dents. 

The  unique  project,  which  is 
termed  a  “one  shot”  deal  by 
Marineau  and  Millward,  repre¬ 
sented  considerable  hand  work 
on  the  part  of  employes  of  the 
News-Review  Publishing  Co.,  < 
publishers  of  the  Idahonian.  The 
fabric  swatches  had  to  be  cut 
from  bolts  of  material  and  then 
glued  to  the  pre-printed  second 
section  before  being  inserted  in 
the  main  section. 

Mr.  Marineau  said  cost  of  the 
advertisement  compares  favor¬ 
ably  with  what  an  advertiser 
might  pay  for  a  similar  ad  in 
ROP  color  in  a  larger  daily. 

But  what  Messrs.  Marineau 
and  Millward  found  to  be  worth 
the  extra  effort  and  increased 
cost  was  the  reaction  of  sub¬ 
scribers  of  the  Idahonian. 

“Seldom  has  an  advertisement 
attracted  more  attention,  we 
found,”  both  agreed. 

• 

Add  ‘Oldest’  Users 
Of  Newspaper  Ads 

Bell  &  Company,  makers  of 
Bell-Ans,  familiar  little  black 
antacid  tablet,  has  not  missed 
one  year  as  a  newspaper  adver-  ^ 
tiser  since  it  began  advertising 
in  1915. 

In  the  previous  decade  Bell- 
Ans  was  sold  only  on  doctors’ 
prescriptions. 

Herbert  W.  Cohon  Co.,  Inc., 
agency  for  Bell-Ans  for  the  past 
five  years,  reported  this  week 
that  it  thoroughly  agrees  witt 
the  client  in  its  feeling  that  “if 
a  person  reads  anything  at  all, 
he  reads  a  newspaper.” 
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or  use  the  most  complex  formulas  the 
mind  of  man  can  handle  .  .  . 

_ J 


or  relegate  all  the  diverse  facts  for 
subconscious  blending  and  cross¬ 
blending  .  .  . 


J 


THE  ANSWER  WILL  BE: 

PLACE  TOUR  CAMPAIGN  IN 
THE  NEWSPAPER  THAT 
HAS  HELD  FIRST  PLACE 
IN  ADVERTISING 
IN  DELAWARE  VALLEY 
EVERY  TEAR  SINCE  193a. 

Jhtquirer 


or  turn  the  entire  problem  over  to  a 
giant  electronic  brain  .  .  . 


The  reason:  when  a  newspaper  gets  results 
.  .  .  the  result  is  advertising  leadership. 


let^s 

look 

at 


The  Empire  State  added  one 
more  distinction  to  a  long  list  of 
firsts  in  1962.  That  year  saw  the 
opening  of  the  first  and  only 
college  in  the  U.  S.  devoted 
exclusively  to  insurance  and  au¬ 
thorized  to  grant  a  B.B.A.  de¬ 
gree — The  College  of  Insurance. 
TTie  new  Q)llege,  located  in 
Manhattan's  financial  and  insur¬ 
ance  district,  offers  an  unusual 
program  to  those  who  wish  to 
earn  and  learn  simultaneously.  A 
work-study  program  allows  stu¬ 
dents  to  combine  four-month 
periods  of  paid  employment  in 
the  insurance  business  with  four- 
month  study  terms  at  the  college. 
These  rotating  sessions  of  work 
and  study  permit  the  student  to 
obtain  his  —  or  her  —  degree, 
earn  a  living  and  gain  career  ex¬ 
perience,  all  at  the  same  time. 

The  Insurance  College  in 
New  York  is  unique  but  there 
are  many  other  training  and 
study  orgatuzations  available 
to  those  interested  in  insur¬ 
ance  careers.  For  information 
about  them,  contact  one  of 
the  Insurance  Information  In¬ 
stitute  offices  listed  below. 

EASTERN  REGION 
110  William  Street 
New  York  38,  N.Y. 

Phone:  BEekman  3-7650 
MIDWESTERN  REGION 
175  West  Jackson  Blvd. 

Chicago  4,  III. 

Phone:  WAbash  2-5584 
PACIFIC  REGION 
315  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco  4,  Calif. 

Phone:  EXbrook  2-3185 
SOUTHEASTERN  REGION 
310  Trust  Company  of  Ga.  Bldg. 

Atlanta  3,  Ga. 

Phono:  JAckson  5-8323 
SOUTHWESTERN  REGION 
916  Colcord  Building 
Oklahoma  City  2,  Okia. 

Phono:  CEntral  5-9397 

INSURANCE 

INFORMATION 

INSTITUTE 

110  William  Street  IV  f  JFJ 
New  York  38,  N.  Y. 

A  Public  Information  and  Public  Edu¬ 
cation  Afcncy,  Supported  by  More  Than 
300  Capital  Stock  Insurance  Companies 
Through  Eight  Industry  Associations 
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O  a  9  Tv  Budgets  Top 

311  3101*08  Newspaper  Outlays 

-m  -m  Television  expenditures  of 

I  newspapers’ top  100  advertisers 

in  1962  exceeded  their  news¬ 
paper  expenditures  by  $446,. 
inger,  in  charge  of  the  Anti-  127,183.  The  Television  Bureau 
trust  Division,  had  indicated  Advertising  announced  this 
that  his  department  does  not  week. 

feel  that  cooperative  advertising  ^  TvB  research  department 
setting  forth  product  prices  con-  report  has  revealed  that  their 
stitutes  a  violation  of  the  Sher-  television  expenditures  were 
man  Act  unless  other  factors  of  133%  more  than  for  newsjw- 
monopolistic  intent  are  present,  pers.  The  newspaper  advertis- 
“Independent  retailers,”  AN-  ‘ng  expenditures  were  released 
PA  said,  “require  this  form  of  April  by  the  Bureau  of  Ad- 
advertising  to  effectively  com-  vertising,  ANPA,  (E&P,  May 
pete  with  larger  business  enter-  P^gc  20)  and  showed  the  top 
prises  of  similar  natures.”  1®®  advertisers  combined  spend- 

•  ing  in  newspapers  in  1962 

««  cj  i*  1VT  ¥  »  totalled  $335,386,109,  up  2.9% 

Metro  Set  tor  s  over  the  1961  total  of  $325,776,- 

Tercenlenary  Fete  715- 

.  .  ,  ,  .  .  TvB  said  this  group  of  news- 

A  special  su^lement  fea-  advertisers  spent  $781,- 

turmg  matted  art  work  espe-  513  292  in  television  in  1962, 
cially  prepared  by  Metro  News-  representing  a  12.2%  increase 
paper  Service  for  use  by  New  ^ver  their  1961  tv  total  of  $696,- 
Jersey  newspapers  in  helping  gi0  953 
advertisers  participate  in  the  I3 

state’s  -Tercentenary  celebration  25  newspaper  advertisers 

in  1964  IS  now  being  distributed  1962  invested  more  heavily 

to  newspapers  in  that  state.  ij^  television.  For  example,  Gen- 
Mats  of  the  illustrations  and  eral  Foods,  ranking  fourth 
headings  in  the  supplement  are  among  newspaper  advertisers, 
being  made  available  without  places  fifth  in  tv’s  top  100  for 
charge  on  request  to  Metro’s  1962  even  though  its  tv  invest- 
New  Jersey  clients.  ment  was  close  to  $30  millirai 

Headings  in  the  supplement  greater  than  its  newspaper  alio- 
incorporate  the  state’s  Tercen-  cation. 

tenary  slogan:  “For  Three  Cen-  ,  ^  Willia^  *Somers  has 
tunes  -  People  -  Purpose  -  .  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Process.”  Included  ^ong  illus-  York.  He 

trations  are  mats  of  the  dome  formerlv  media  chief  at 

ofth.^.teeaplto|ofthe  st.te 

flag  and  seal,  and  also  of  the  *  *  * 

special  Tercentenary  flag  and  •  Borden  Chemical  Company 
seal.  has  appointed  Fuller  &  Smith 

The  supplement  also  presents  &  Ross  —  N.  Y.  to  handle  prod- 
a  sketch  of  “historymobile”  that  ucts  of  its  Mystik  Tape  Divi- 
will  tour  the  state  during  the  sion  of  Chicago.  Budget  runs 
celebration.  $300,000. 


PAT  ON  BACK — Chevrolet's  dealer-group  used  car  advertising,  which 
has  been  hailed  by  newsmen  for  its  fresh  approach,  got  more  than  a 
pat  on  the  back  from  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  J.  P.  Lynch,  classi¬ 
fied  ad  manager  (left)  was  so  impressed  with  the  program  that  ha 
presented  a  plaque  reproducing  the  full-page  ad  to  R.  W.  Miller, 
ington  city  manager.  Posed  at  the  presentation  are  Mr.  Lynch,  John  t- 
Kerrigan,  Post  classfied  auto  manager;  R.  S.  Reigle,  Baltimore  zone 
used  car  manager;  and  Mr.  Miller. 
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The  Des  Moines  Register’s  Frank  Miller 


“We  can  face  our  crises  today  with  tears  and  dejection,  or  with  grins  and  deter¬ 
mination,”  Cartoonist  Frank  Miller  wrote  recently.  “I  prefer  the  latter,  and  that 
is  why  I  draw  flip  and  funny  cartoons  about  the  H-bomb,  fall-out  shelters  and 
World  War  III.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  humor  is  not  a  luxury,  it’s  a  necessity.” 

This  philosophy  was  working  full  time  as  Miller  drew  the  above  cartoon  in  mid- 
January,  1962.  Just  recently  a  distinguished  board  of  judges  awarded  Miller  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  his  work,  “as  exemplified”  in  the  cartoon. 

Readers  in  525,000  Iowa  homes,  having  long  ranked  Frank  Miller  tops,  are 
pleased  to  have  the  board  confirm  their  judgment. 


PULITZER 

Prize 

Winner 


"I  SAID— WE  SURE  SETTLED  THAT  DISPUTE, 
DIDN’T  WE?” 


( 


( 


i 
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Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
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PUBLIC  RELATIONS; 

“Dramatic  Approach” 
Is  a  Degnan  Forte 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Public  relations  projframs  that 
incorporate  a  well-planned  “dra¬ 
matic  approach”  not  only  pay  off 
in  increased  press  coverage  but 
often  serve  to  spark  equally 
dramatic  advertising  campaigns 
that  dovetail  perfectly  with  a 
client’s  over-all  promotional  ef¬ 
forts. 

And  creating  public  relations 
programs  with  just  the  right 
“dramatic  approach”  has  been 
a  forte  of  Donald  E.  Degnan 
Associates,  Inc.,  which  since  its 
formation  in  1951  by  Donald  E. 
Degnan,  president,  has  repre¬ 
sented  clients  ranging  from 
tractors  to  textiles  and  from 
seat  belts  to  state  centennials. 

Takes  Pride 

“We  pride  ourselves  in  origi¬ 
nating  the  ‘dramatic  approach’ 
in  public  relations,”  Mr.  Deg¬ 
nan  told  Editor  a  Pubushex 
this  week.  “We  know  more  than 
a  routine  job  must  be  done, 
whether  we’re  representing  All- 
America  Rose  Selections,  Inc., 
the  national  association  of  com¬ 
mercial  rose  growers,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Seat  Belt  Council,  the 
national  association  of  seat  belt 
manufacturers,  or  the  Fiber 
Marketing  Department  of  Allied 
Chemical  Corp.” 

In  defining  this  unique  “dra¬ 
matic  approach,”  Mr.  Degnan, 
from  his  spacious  14-room  head¬ 
quarters  at  247  Park  Ave.,  said: 
“It’s  a  combination  of  SCI  .  .  . 
Showmanship,  Color  and  Imag¬ 
ination.” 

The  “dramatic  approach,”  Mr. 
Degnan  added,  is  not  mere 
“press  agrentry.”  It  is  a  sophisti¬ 
cated  application  of  showman¬ 
ship,  color  and  unleashed  imag¬ 
ination  to  a  specific  publications 
problem. 

Many  publicity  projects  insti¬ 
gated  by  Degnan  Associates 
have  wound  up  more  than  mere 
attention  getters.  They  have 
become  themes  for  ad  programs, 
merchandising  campaigns,  dis¬ 
play  pieces,  salesmen’s  training 
brochures  and  training  films. 

Newsmen  will  undoubtedly  re- 


dramatic  wear  test  right  on  the 
concourse  of  Pennsylvania  Sta¬ 
tion  in  New  York.  More  than 
2,000,000  commuters  walked 
across  a  huge  test  carpet  made 
of  equal  segments  of  wool,  spun 
nylon,  acrylic  fiber  and,  of 
course,  Caprolan — all  costing 
about  the  same  per  square  yard. 
Caprolan,  by  far  and  away, 
showed  up  the  best  in  wearabil¬ 
ity  and  cleanability. 

Sparked  Linage 

This  test  wound  up  not  only 
getting  excellent  press  coverage 
in  all  major  news  media,  but  also 
served  as  the  basis  for  a  dra¬ 
matic  theme  for  an  advertising 
campaign  in  various  media. 

To  prove  Caprolan’s  great 
wearability  further,  Degnan  as¬ 
sociates  later  carpeted  the  locker 
room  of  the  New  York  Yankees 
in  Yankee  Stadium. 

“We  held  a  unique  press  party 
that  included  a  night  ball  game 
and  transportation  to  the  sta¬ 
dium  by  Rolls-Royce,  to  show-off 
this  exciting  carpet  which  would 
withstand  the  wear  of  spikes 
and  the  dirt  of  the  ball  field,” 
Mr.  Degnan  recalled,  adding 
that  in  addition  to  gfetting  heavy 
press  coverage,  including  full 
column  write  ups  by  leading 
sports  writers,  the  Yankee  Sta¬ 
dium  Caprolan  installation  even¬ 
tually  wound  up  as  a  full-color 
ad  for  Allied  Chemical  Corpora¬ 
tion  in  many  newspapers  as  well 
as  several  major  magazines. 

In  another  dramatic  wearabil¬ 
ity  test  for  Caprolan,  Degnan 
Associates  persuaded  the  New 
York  City  Transit  Authority  to 
let  Allied  put  wall-to-wall  car¬ 
peting  in  a  subway  car. 

“We  had  quite  an  exciting 
press  party  as  the  subway  train 
went  its  merry  way  under¬ 
ground.  This  event,  too,  sparked 
an  interesting  series  of  ads,” 
Mr.  Degnan  said.  “The  carpeted 
subway  car  stayed  in  service 
several  months  and  created  a 
great  deal  of  excitement  among 
subway  riders,  as  well  as  stimu¬ 
lating  sales.” 


tween  the  Merchandise  Mart 
and  the  American  Furniture 
Mart,  several  miles  away.  Be¬ 
sides  offering  a  cool  sightseeing 
ride,  the  boat  also  served  as  a 
floating  press  room. 

Home  Furnishings  Daily, 
trade  publication,  thought 
enough  of  the  project  to  assign 
a  reporter  to  do  a  daily  column 
for  the  week  aboard  the  cruiser 
which  had  been  appropriately 
re-christened  the  “S.S.  Capro¬ 
lan.”  Three  thousand  people  took 
advantage  of  the  yacht  service. 

“We  plan  to  repeat  this  proj¬ 
ect  next  month  for  this  year’s 
show,”  Mr.  Degnan  said.  “Two 
more  boats  will  be  added  to  the 
fleet.” 

Degnan  Associates  has  also 
held  press  conferences  aboard 
jet  planes,  in  a  theater-night 
club,  in  railroad  cars,  and  even 
in  a  New  York  school  classroom 
— all  in  behalf  of  Allied  Chemi¬ 
cal’s  Caprolan. 

The  test  of  wall-to-wall  Capro¬ 
lan  in  a  third-grade  classroom 
in  New  York’s  Public  School  84 
last  November  had  some  cute 
overtones  when  the  teacher 
moved  her  28  pupils  from  their 
desks  to  an  informal  session  on 
the  floor  at  the  back  of  the  room. 

Even  with  the  added  noise 
and  confusion  of  a  dozen  re¬ 
porters,  cameramen  and  press 
agents,  she  was  able  to  hold  the 
children’s  attention  without 
shouting. 

“I  don’t  think  I  could  teach 
now  without  a  carpet,”  the 
teacher  was  quoted  as  saying. 

Client  Roster 

Lest  one  think  that  Allied 
Chemical  is  the  only  beneficiary 
of  the  agency’s  flair  for  dra¬ 
matic  press  and  public  relations, 
other  clients  on  Donald  E., 
Degnan  Associate’s  roster  have 
benefited  equally  as  well  as 
Allied. 

Degnan  Associates  has  repre¬ 
sented  eversrthing  from  Prince¬ 
ton  Knitting  Mills  (later  pur¬ 
chased  by  Burlington  Mills)  to 
the  Oregon  Centennial  which 
took  place  four  years  ago.  Two 
of  the  Life  magazine  covers 
credited  to  Deg:nan  Associates 
were  on  behalf  of  these  clients. 

In  addition  to  the  accounts 
already  mentioned,  Mr.  Degnan 
and  his  associates  has  been  pro¬ 
ducing  PR  stoppers  for  such 
clients  as  Virginia  Metal- 
crafters,  Inc.,  makers  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Lawn  Mowers,  and 
Dalton  of  America,  one  of  the 


Donald  E.  Dognan 


the  rose  as  the  official  floral 
symbol  of  the  nation,  very  often  j 
with  Degnan  executives  behind  I 
the  scenes. 

Not  all  of  the  rose  promotions 
are  as  serious.  Two  years  ago 
Degnan  Associates  made  G3rp8y 
Rose  Lee  its  honored  guest  at 
the  annual  press  luncheon  to 
announce  AARS  winners.  She 
was  wrapped  in  a  huge  stole  of 
prize  roses. 

For  the  past  six  years,  Deg¬ 
nan  Associate  has  devoted  a 
great  deal  of  its  energies  and 
dramatic  ingenuity  in  stimu¬ 
lating  public  interest  in  the  use 
of  seat  belts.  Seventy  per  cent  of  4  > 
the  industry  uses  Caprolan  nylon 
in  its  belts.  They  have  completed 
highly  successful  surveys  of 
legislation  in  all  50  states  and 
set  up  a  public  information 
bureau  to  supply  seat  belt  data. 

Degnan  Staff 

Mr.  Degnan’s  staff  includes 
former  newspaper  men,  research 
analysts,  advertising  executives, 
sales  promotion  and  marketing 
specialists. 

The  majority  of  their  experi¬ 
ence  has  been  concerned  with 
textiles,  fibers,  autos  and  acces¬ 
sories,  cosmetics,  transportation 
and  shipping,  outdoor  living, 
gardening,  fashion,  food,  gift- 
ware,  farm  machinery,  new 
products,  and  the  general  dis¬ 
semination  of  news  of  all  ts^pes. 

Representing  such  colleges 
and  universities  as  Notre  Dame, 
Yale,  Georgetown,  Ohio  State, 
Columbia,  the  Sortonne,  Prince¬ 
ton,  City  College  of  New  York,  ^ 
St.  John’s  Fordham  and  Syra-  J 
cuse,  Donald  E.  Degnan  Asso-  I 
dates  includes  several  staff  I 


call  one  of  Degnan  Assodate’s 
dramatic  press  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  efforts  of  a  few  years  ago 
when  Allied  Chemical  introduced 
its  new  nylon — Caprolan.  End 
products  include  long-wearing 
carpets. 

Mr.  Degnan  and  his  assodates 
came  up  with  an  idea  for  a 
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Floating  Press  Room 

Just  last  summer  when  Allied 
Chemical  was  partidpating  in 
the  International  Home  Furnish¬ 
ings  Market  in  Chicago,  Degnan 
Associates  hired  a  large  yacht 
on  Lake  Michigan  to  shuttle 
buyers  and  press  visitors  be¬ 


largest  manufacturers  of 
women’s  sportswear. 

On  behalf  of  All- America  Rose 
Selections,  the  Degnan  office  has 
waged  a  constant  campaign  in 
Washington  to  make  the  rose 
the  national  flower.  Three  joint 
resolutions  are  introduced  in 
Congress  each  session  to  adopt 


members  with  advanced  univer¬ 
sity  degrees  up  to  the  Ph.  D. 
level.  Mr.  Degnan,  a  former 
fighter  pilot  in  World  War  II, 
recently  co-authored  a  daily  tele¬ 
vision  series  and  also  is  a  part 
time  inventor.  He  currently  has 
created  a  unique  bridge  scoring 
device,  to  be  marketed  shortly. 
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THE  FABLE  AND  THE  FACT  —  little  known  truths  for  media  buyers 


SAN  JOSE 
MERCURY 
\  NEWS 


‘  'UOK’iif  BV 
rguson  Company 


FACT:  ONLY  THE  SAN  JOSE 
MERCURY  AND  NEWS  COVER  THE 
RICHEST  MARKET  IN  NORTHERN 
CAURJRMA 


CaAJbA:  SAN  FRANCISCO 
NEWSPAPERS  COVER  THE 
RICHEST  MARKET  IN  NORTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


As  a  media  buyer,  did  you  know  this? 

Maiw  still  think  San  Francisco  is  the  biggest,  richest  market  in  North- 
em  California.  It’s  not.  Just  look  at  these  figures: 


Sm  Jo$e  San  Francisco 


TOTAL  POPULATION 


MEDIAN  INCOME . 

%  OF  HOME  OWNERSHIP . 

%  OF  PEOPLE  WITH  4  YEARS’  COLLEGE 
%  OF  PROFESSIONAL  PEOPLE . 


Springfield  Group 
Defends.  Stewardship 


Springfield,  Mass. 

They  fell  heir  to  abnormal 
conditions.  They  brought  order 
out  of  chaos.  They  r^edied 
deficiencies.  They  steered  a 
foundering  ship  off  the  shoals. 
They  took  an  “unhappy  legacy” 
and  turned  the  Springfield 
Newspapers  into  a  thriving, 
financially  successful  operation. 

This  is  the  finding  which  the 
principal  managers  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  Company  and  its  sub¬ 
sidiaries  are  asking  the  court 
to  make  in  litigation  brought 
against  them  by  S.  I.  Newhouse 
as  a  minority  stockholder  and 
eventual  owner  of  a  majority 
interest. 

The  chief  defendants  are : 
Charles  R.  Meyrick,  John  A. 
Mannix,  Walter  R.  Graham, 
Frank  H.  Kelly,  Paul  F.  Craig, 
Sidney  R.  Cook  and  Mary  E. 
Gallagher.  In  a  lawsuit  begun 
in  1960,  the  Newhouse-owned 
Newark  Morning  Ledger  Co.  is 
asking  for  removal  of  the  man¬ 
agers  and  imposition  of  penal¬ 
ties  against  some  of  them  for 
alleged  mismanagement  and 
conflict  of  interest. 


Filing  of  the  defendants'  pro¬ 
posed  findings  with  the  official 
referee  of  Superior  Court  was 
the  latest  action  in  the  case.  The 
plaintiffs  filed  proposed  findings 
several  weeks  ago,  following 
more  than  two  years  of  hearings 
and  taking  of  testimony.  (E&P, 
March  16). 

Inherited  Confusion 

The  defendants  say  they  have 
been  subjected  to  criticism  for 
actions  taken  since  1952,  the 
year  that  Sherman  H.  Bowles 
died,  leaving  the  corporate  af¬ 
fairs  in  a  state  of  confusion. 
They  were  merely  his  employes, 
the  defendants  plead,  and  their 
conduct  must  be  considered  in 
the  context  of  the  factual  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  they  found  them¬ 
selves,  “a  situation  for  which 
they  are  not  responsible  in  any 
way  in  this  litigation  or  other¬ 
wise.” 

Sherman  Bowles  dominated 
the  company  although  he  was 
only  a  minority  shareholder. 
From  1943  to  1951,  the  court  is 
told,  no  tax  returns,  neither 
state  nor  federal,  were  filed,  and 


from  1936  through  1952  some 
payments  were  made  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury  to  be  credited  to  tax 
claims  against  the  companies. 

The  problems  faced  since  Mr. 
Bowles  died  were  an  “unhappy 
legacy.”  There  were  unpaid 
taxes  in  the  millions  and  bmks 
and  records  improperly  kept  for 
years.  The  Bowles  management 
of  the  newspapers  in  the  1930s 
and  1940s,  the  defendants  say, 
cast  shadows  reaching  into  the 
1960s. 

Mr.  Bowles  regarded  employes 
as  people  who  “merely  worked 
for  him”  and  the  defendants 
never  were  stockholders  nor  had 
any  control  over  corporate  af¬ 
fairs  prior  to  1952. 

“But  the  voyage  since  1952 
has  not  been  an  easy  or  tran¬ 
quil  one,”  the  defendants  state, 
asserting  that  Mr.  Newhouse 
was  not  acting  in  good  faith 
when  he  sought  to  become  dom¬ 
inant  in  the  company  before 
1967  when  he  would  acquire 
additional  stock  giving  him  con¬ 
trol. 

Conversations  Unrontradicted 

The  defendants  ask  Judge 
George  Beauregard,  the  referee, 
to  take  note  of  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Newhouse  failed  to  take  the 
stand  to  contradict  what  Mr. 
Cook  and  Judge  Arthur  Garvey, 
an  associate,  had  reported  of 
conversations  with  the  New 
York  publisher  after  the  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  of  his 
stock  acquisition  in  June,  1960. 

If  the  court  accepts  the  pro¬ 
posed  findings  it  will  state  that 
the  “defendants  reacted  to  Mr. 
Newhouse’s  threats  and  actions 
by  measures  of  their  own,  de¬ 
signed  to  frustrate  such  antici¬ 
pated  acts  within  the  law  as 
explained  to  them  by  their  coun¬ 
sel.” 

Harsh  statements  by  the  man¬ 
agement  concerning  Mr.  New¬ 
house’s  purchase  of  stock  from 
cousins  of  Mr.  Bowles  and  agree¬ 
ment  to  buy  other  shares  from 
Mr.  Bowles’  widow  and  children 
I  would  be  dismissed  with  this 
'  characterization:  “They  were 
i  written  more  in  shock  than  in 
anger.  The  defendants  sincerely 
believed  that  absentee  ownership 
would  be  bad  for  the  news¬ 
papers.  They  felt  they  had  been 
dealt  with  shabbily  by  the 
cousins  and  they  regretted  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Bowles  fam¬ 
ily.  But  they  were  not  i’^fin^nced 
by  any  animus  toward  Mr.  New¬ 
house. 

As  for  compensation  paid  to 
the  principal  managers,  this 
would  be  considered  “reason¬ 
able”  in  the  light  of  what  Mr. 
Newhouse  had  said  he  pays  to 
key  executives  and  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  they  had  made  it  a 
highly  successful  corporate  en¬ 
terprise. 


The  defendants  reminded  th^ 
court  that  the  companies’  profit,^ 
before  taxes  and  contrii  ution*  ' 
to  pension  funds,  range,  i  from 
$144,000  to  $1,196,000;  cash 
items  now  exceed  $2  million  and  i 
the  consolidated  net  worth  of 
the  corporation  at  the  end  of 
1961  was  more  than  $4  million. 

Assets  of  the  Pension  Funds 
were  valued  at  $17  million  and 
various  speculative  investments 
were  justified  on  the  ground 
that  the  funds  grew  substanti¬ 
ally  whereas  a  conservative 
policy  of  investing  the  funds  at 
the  going  rate  of  interest  would 
not  have  been  as  beneficial  4 
during  a  period  of  inflation. 

Pensions  for  Morale 

The  management  defends  the 
generous  pension  system  as 
being  responsible  for  attracting; 
and  keeping  “a  better  class  of 
contented,  efficient  and  produc¬ 
tive  employes  and  reducing  labor 
turnover.” 

Settlement  of  a  tax  obligation 
of  $6,240,000  to  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  is  another  point  claimed 
by  the  defendants  as  being  due 
to  their  management. 

Purchase  of  a  half-interest  in 
Hampden-Hampshire  Corp.,  op¬ 
erating  a  local  television  station, 
was  made  in  the  name  of  the 
pension  funds,  because  the  pub¬ 
lishing  companies  didn’t  have  a 
satisfactory  balance  sheet  at  the 
time  and  probably  would  have 
failed  to  obtain  FCC  approval 
In  the  end,  the  defendants  say, 
the  newspapers  profited  because 
they  obtained  a  large  amount 
of  advertising  from  the  station. 

Throughout  the  proposed  find¬ 
ings,  the  managers  stress  that 
their  actions  as  officers  of  the 
companies  and  beneficiaries  of 
the  pension  trusts  had  never 
been  challenged  before  Mr.  New¬ 
house  entered  the  picture. 

Sincere  Effort 

No  attempt  was  made  to  keep 
obvious  facts  secret  from  any¬ 
one,  it  is  asserted,  while  the 
defendants  discharged  their  re¬ 
sponsibilities  to  the  best  of  their 
abilities.  Everything  was  done  in 
a  sincere  effort  to  benefit  the 
newspaper  companies. 

“On  March  3,  1952  (the  day 
Mr.  Bowles  died),”  the  defend¬ 
ants  say,  “the  ship  was  em¬ 
barked  on  uncertain  seas  to 
which  the  helmsmen  had  steered 
it.  If  the  craft  was  not  to 
founder  upon  the  shoals  of  in¬ 
difference,  discord  or  absentee 
management,  strong,  positive 
and  prompt  action  was  vitally 
necessary. 

“The  individual  defendants 
came  forward  and,  by  their 
long-continued  efforts,  succeeded 
in  averting  the  perils  which 
threatened  and  in  overcomii^ 
obstacles  which  were  not  of  their 
own  making.” 


Sinca  the  U.S.  Census  of  1940,  Erie  has  lead  all  major  cities  in 
Pennsylvania  in  populotion  growth.  Yes,  your  ads  do  more  in 
Erie's  growing  market,  Pennsylvania's  3rd  City  and  only  port  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 


FOR 
COMPLETE 
COVERAGE  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA’S 

3” 


TheErieTimes 


(evening) 


The  Erie  News 


(morning) 


TheErieTimes-News 


(Sunday) 
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Show  us  another  newspaper  anywhere  that 
uncovered  the  full  story  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion! 


There  were  rumors.  Wild  guesses.  Assumptions.  But  it  was 
Chicago’s  American  that  dug  up  the  real  story  behind  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  invasion. 

A  chance  remark  by  a  Chicago  industrialist  started  us 
on  the  trail.  It  led  to  two  generals  involved  in  the  Cuban 
operation,  then  to  an  editor  of  a  small  Alabama  weekly. 
His  name  was  Albert  Persons — one  of  18  Americans  hired 
to  fly  air  support  for  the  invasion. 

At  our  urging,  Persons  detailed  the  story  of  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  tragedy.  The  planning  behind  it.  The  part  played  by 
the  American  fliers.  How  the  operation  could  have  suc¬ 
ceeded.  Why  it  failed. 

All  hell  broke  loose  after  we  published  the  exclusive. 
UPI  sent  it  full  wire.  The  whole  Cuban  controversy  flared 


anew.  Big  story?  You  bet.  And  we  uncovered  it.  We  had 
it  first. 

It’s  this  kind  of  journalism  that  has  more  Chicagoans 
talking  about — and  buying — our  favorite  newspaper.  We 
have  boosted  our  lead  over  Chicago’s  other  evening  news¬ 
paper  in  City  Zone  circulation.  We  continue  scoring  gains 
to  their  losses  in  the  suburbs.  And  we’re  racking  up  adver¬ 
tising  increase  upon  increase.*  Example:  General  linage  is 
up  35,500  lines  for  February — a  whopping  17.7%  increase 
over  the  same  month  last  year. 

Isn’t  it  time  you  stepped  up  your  use  of  Chicago’s  Amer¬ 
ican?  Your  advertising  will  benefit  from  the  crowd-pleasing 
interest  we’re  building  into  our  newspaper.  And  that’s 
worth  plenty  to  whatever  you  sell. 


Chicago’s  AMERICAN 

w  Mmamt  0»  Tam  Ot  Tkt  Nmm 


^  AJwayt  On  Ttf  Of  Tkf  N«m 

*For  the  moil  efficient,  economlcel  two-peper  buy.  nothing  beete  Chicago's  American  and  ths  Chicago  Tribune.  Call  a  ealae  repreaantative  and  laarn  how  you  can  save  10%  or  more  in  both  | 


Chicago  11  Now  York  CIt 

E.  D.  Corboy  R.  C.  Matt 

1314  Tribune  Tower  220  E.  42nd  St. 


New  York  City  IT  DetroH  20 
R.  C.  Matt  W.  E.  Batet 


Murray  Hill  2.3033  WOodward  24422 


1306  Penobteot  Bldg.  110  Sutter  Street 


FlUpatrlck  Attoclatet  Fitzpatrick  Aatociatet  Enriquez  Simon!  Mortimer  Bryana 


1700  W.  6th  Street 
4634622 


Perea  y  Cia,  S.A.  3  6  6  Warwick  House  St. 
Emparan  No.  17  Trafalgar  24624 


sales  of  788,391  in  regional  edi¬ 
tions;  the  National  Observer, 
with  estimated  circulation  of 
175,000;  and  Barron's  National 
Business  and  Financial  Weekly, 
with  sales  of  142,203.  It  also  op¬ 
erates  the  Dow  Jones  News 
Service  and  the  Canadian  Dow 
Jones  News  Service. 

Company-owned  land,  build¬ 
ings,  equipment,  etc.  are  valued 
at  $23,468,563  and  the  earned 
surplus  account  totals  $28,324,- 
168.  All  assets  are  valu^  at 
$46,850,565. 

The  prospectus  shows  the  base 
salary  paid  to  Bernard  Kilgore, 
president,  as  $90,000  a  year. 
He  also  receives  a  bonus  of 
$90,000  and  has  a  credit  of 
$357,428  in  the  Profit  Sharing 
Retirement  Plan  and  Trust. 

William  F.  Kerby,  executive 
vicepresident,  receives  $70,000 
base  salary  and  a  bonus  of  ^5,- 
000,  plus  an  equal  sum  as  de¬ 
ferred  compensation.  Buren  H. 
McCormack,  vicepresident  and 
treasurer,  is  list^  with  $65,- 
000  salary  and  $32,500  bonus, 
plus  the  same  amount  in  de¬ 
ferred  compensation. 

• 

Newswomen  Fellowship 

An  international  fellowship 
for  newspaper  women  has  been 
establish^  in  the  name  of  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  by  the  New 
York  Newspaper  Women's  Club. 


ENGINEERING  FOR 
THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS 

•  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  REPORTS 

•  PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 

PLANT  REARRANGEMENT 
PLANT  EXTENSION 
NEW  PLANT 

•  CONSTRUCTION  MANAGEMENT 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  •  CHARLOTTE,  NORTH  CAROLINA 
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Dow  Jones 
Stock  Put 
On  Market 

Members  of  the  Bancroft  fam¬ 
ily,  individually  and  as  trustees, 
have  placed  110,000  shares  of 
Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  common 
stodc  on  the  market.  Of  this 
issue,  10,000  shares  are  being 
offered  directly  to  employes  of 
the  company  and  its  subsidi¬ 
aries. 

Mrs.  Jane  B,  Cochran,  Mrs. 
Jessie  B.  Cox  and  other  mem- 
ers  of  the  Bancroft  group  will 
continue  to  hold  control  with 
69%  interest  (1,077,590  shares). 

The  initial  quotation  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  in  the  range  of 
$120-$140  a  share. 

According  to  the  prospectus 
from  underwriters,  Dow  Jones 
&  Co.  had  operating  revenue 
of  $59,335,066  in  1962  and  net 
income  of  $6,518,538,  equivalent 
to  $4.17  a  share.  Ten  years  agro 
the  company  earned  56  cents  a 
share.  Figures  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1963  were  higher 
than  the  comparative  figures  on 
income  and  earnings  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1962. 

The  company  publishes  the 
Wail  Street  Journal,  with  total 
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By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


I  Capital  Crimes 


I 

I 


1 


I  The  igrnorant  approach  to  capitalization  is  to  capitalize  I 
I  names  that  seem  unfamiliar.  For  example,  an  article  ^ 

I  about  animals  identified  the  Chamois  as  a  goatlike 

I  Antelope.  The  wolf  was  denied  the  dignity  of  upper  case. 

I  Not  exotic  enough,  apparently.  Yet  the  accolade  of 
I  capitalization  was  accorded  to  the  Beagle. 

I  In  fact,  chamois,  antelope,  toolf,  and  beagle  are  all 
I  common  nouns.  Most  questions  of  capitalization 
I  (disregarding  arbitrary  stylistic  prescriptions)  may  be 
I  resolved  by  consulting  a  dictionary,  although  these  works 
I  are  not  as  forthright  on  the  subject  as  we  might  wish. 

I  Most  desk  dictionaries,  including  the  Webster 
I  Collegiate,  Webster's  New  World,  and  the  American 
I  College  editions,  indicate  capitalization  by  capitalizing 
i  entries.  The  Oxford  English  Dictionary  evades  the  matter 
I  by  capitalizing  aU  entries  and  giving  no  advice  on  the 
I  subject  except  what  one  may  deduce  from  derivations 
I  and  examples. 

I  The  third  edition  of  Webster’s  Unabridged  lower-cases 
g  them  all,  but  does  specify  cap  or  usu  cap.  This  device 
I  is  much  less  convenient  for  the  user  than  capitalizing 
-  the  entry. 


Wayward  Words 

I  Although  high  may  be  an  adverb  (“The  plane  circled 
I  high  above  the  city”),  the  choice  between  high  and  highly 
I  appears  to  be  governed  by  idiom.  As  an  attributive 

I  modifier  (before  what  it  modifies),  highly  seems 

I  preferable;  as  a  predicate  modifier  (after  what  it 

I  modifies)  high  is  required.  Highly  paid  executive  is 

I  preferable  to  high-paid  executive.  Yet  highly  priced 

I  is  intolerable  for  high-priced.  (High-price,  as  in 

I  highprice  advice,  is  deplorable  for  highpriced.) 

I  High-strung  and  hightoned  are  also  established  both 

I  before  and  after  what  they  modify. 

I  Although  some  dictionaries  make  two  words  of 
I  highlight  as  a  noun  (“The  song  was  the  high  light  of  the 

I  concert”),  the  general  agreement  on  one  word  as  a  verb 

I  (“The  speech  will  highlight  education”)  and  the 

I  consensus  of  usage  of  both  forms,  as  well  as  the  accent 

I  used  in  speaking  the  word,  indicate  that  highlight  is  to 

g  be  preferred.  High  light  may  be  taken  to  mean  a  light 

I  that  is  high,  rather  than  a  prominent  feature. 

=  *  *  * 

y  The  difference  between  historic  and  historical  is  subtle, 
g  but  their  incorrect  use  is  nonetheless  jarring.  Historical 

g  means  pertaining  to  history:  a  historical  account. 

[  Historic  means  contributing  to,  or  making,  history:  a 

I  historic  expedition.  A  historical  novel  is  one  based  on, 

I  or  dealing  with,  history;  a  historic  novel  is  a  literary 

^  landmark,  one  that  makes  history.  “The  historical  ranch 

g  changed  hands  recently”  contains  a  palpable  error;  the 

I  word  should  be  historic.  History,  historic,  and  historical 

I  all  take  a;  the  use  of  an  with  these  words  is  either  a 

I  blunder  or  an  affectation, 
i  •  •  * 

i  The  use  of  then  to  begin  the  conclusion  that  follows  a 
I  conditional  clause  starting  with  if  usually  contributes 

I  an  unnecessary  emphasis,  and  may  indicate  an 

I  immature  style.  “If  he  can’t  be  a  bullfighter  right  away 

j  then  he’d  like  to  be  a  steeplejack”;  “If  one  Democrat 

i  deserts  to  a  united  opposition,  then  the  vice  president  can 

I  cast  the  deciding  vote  in  the  Senate.”  Delete  the  thens. 
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UPl  was  one  hour  and  39  minutes  ahead  of  the 
other  service  on  the  most  dramatic  crisis 
of  the  Cooper  space  flight. 

Credit  for  this  first  beat  from  outer  space 
goes  to  Alvin  B,  Webb,  UPl’s  man  at 
Cape  Canaveral  since  1959. 

Webb  and  his  fellow  staffers  at  the  scene 
typify  UPl’s  policy  of  top  talent 
on  the  top  stories. 

The  policy  pays  off- consistently. 


UPl  A40N  WA 

16  lUPD-OrnCIAL  SOURCES  SAID  TODAY 
CRPE  CANAVERAL,  HAY  6  I  EHIRCENCY  CONTROLS 

L.  CORDON  COOPER  MAY  HAVE  TO  RESORT 

xoBRiNC  hxsspacecraptoutoporbit.^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS 


CLASSIFIED  CUNIi: 


Girl  in  a  New  Dress, 
Want  Ads  Make  Time 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

Classified  Adverlisin;;  Direetor,  New  York  Post 


CERTIFIED  RESEARCH 


lly  shows  up 


rmance 


CERTIFIED  Research  assures  dependable, 
comprehensive  coverage  of  every  mat  need  for 
all  types  of  letterpress  work. 


This  versatility  of  tlie  CERTIFIED  line  per¬ 
mits  safe  production  speeds  and  printed  results 
of  the  highest  standanls,  with  profitable  effici- 
encv. 


The  list  of  CERTIEIED  Dry  Mat  users  is  a 
long  one;  the  length  of  their  years  of  satisfied 
usage  an  impressive  one. 


A  CERTIFIED  Dry  Mat  for  Every  Need! 

SYNDICATE  NEWSPAPER  BLUE  RIBBON 

for  job  work  for  full-page  and  SILVERTONE 

reproduction  for  quality  baked  work 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

Dept.  P,  555  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


The  SKILLionaire  loads  up! 


The  SKILLionaire  Koes  through  a  drugstore  with  his  pocket- 
book  wide  open. 

Last  year,  for  example,  his  aggregate  purchases  in  this 
type  of  outlet  in  the  Rochester  metropolitan  area  were  two 
million  dollars  more  than  the  average  for  all  American 
metropolitan  areas. 

That’s  the  kind  of  buying  that  makes  extra  promotional 
effort  pay  off. 

This  SKILLionaire  of  Rochester,  a  skilled  worker  in  one 
of  the  area’s  many  precision  industries,  has  the  income  and 


spends  it  freely. 

He  gets  guidance  from  the  pages  of  his  local  newspapers, 
the  Rochester  Times-Union  and  Democrat  and  Chronicle.  Last 
year  they  carried  1,276,830  lines  in  the  Drugs  category  alone. 

Would  you  like  to  know  more  about  this  affluent  upstate 
New  York  market,  one  that’s  brimming  with  spendable  in¬ 
come? 

Ask  for  the  “Case  for  the  SKILLionaire.’’  Write  to:  Gen¬ 
eral  Advertising  Manager,  Rochester  Times-Union  and  Demo¬ 
crat  and  Chronicle,  Rochester  14,  New  York. 


The  SKILLionaire* 8  free  spending  Is  prompted  by  advertising  In  the  Rochester  Tlmes^ 
Union  and  Democrat  and  Chronicle  In  such  Important  categories  as: 


CLASS  of  Product  Salts 

APPAREL 

AUTOMOTIVE 

FURNITURE,  HOUSEHOLD 

&  APPLIANCES 

FOOD 

DEPARTMENT  STORES 
TOTAL — all  categories 


RETAIL  SALES 
In  Monrot  County 

$  53,766,000 
134,590,000 

35,200,000 

200,885,000 

130,526,000 

783,093,000 


TOTAL  1962  LINAGE 
In  Rochtsttr  Ntwspaptrt 

2,846,051 

4,558,143 

4,560,775 

6,507,072 

11,945,784 

54,507,219 


ROCHESTER  TIMES  UNION 

Members;  The  Gannett  Group 

Represented  by  Gannett  AdverUsing  Sales.  Inc. 
New  York,  San  Francisco,  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 
Syracuse,  Detroit. 


Market  figure  source:  Sales  Management’s  “Survey  of  Buying  Power" 


Don’t  Promise  What 
You  Can’t  Deliver 

hy 

JdfaaP.Voi  Winkle 

PimMotiI 

OM  Fitzgerald 
Distillery 

LevicvilU,  Kentucky 

EitaUUwd  1849 

“I  love  a  rooster,”  Josh  Bill¬ 
ings  used  to  say,  “for  two 
things;  the  crow  what’s  in  him, 
and  the  spur  what’s  on  him  to 
back  up  the  crow.” 

For  the  past  ten  years  these 
little  columns  have  contained 
some  fairly  persistent  crowing 
about  the  uniquely  satisfying 
flavor  of  our  old-fashioned  sour- 
mash  bourbon. 

But  only  if  you  have  critically 
savored  our  famous  Old 
Fitzgerald  can  you  really  know 
if  the  “spur”  in  its  flavor  backs 
up  my  crow. 

One  of  our  customers  writes, 
— “When  I  have  a  social  glass 
I  don’t  want  a  ‘panty  waist’ 
whiskey,  I  enjoy  the  robust 
flavor  of  Old  Fitzgerald.” 

And  it  is  true  that,  starting 
with  our  secret  family  recipe  to 
the  far-distant  day  of  final  aging, 
our  bourbon  is  made  solely  for 
our  friend  and  others  like  him 
who  want  to  taste  their  whiskey. 

But  there  fure  those  who  don’t! 
If  you  are  one  who  seeks  the 
“meek  and  mild,”  our  Old 
Fitzgerald  may  be  a  bit  too 
vigorous  for  your  taste. 

Yet  this  you’ll  never  know 
until  you  try.  To  you  I  recom¬ 
mend  the  open-mindedness  of 
the  old  vaudevillian  who,  asked 
if  he  played  the  violin,  invari¬ 
ably  replied:  “Don’t  know.  I've 
never  tried!" 

It  may  well  be  that  after  your 
first  bottle  of  Old  Fitzgerald 
the  blandness  of  your  present 
whiskey  may  be  so  pale  on  your 
palate  that  you  will  join  an  inner 
circle  of  Bombon  Elite  who  have 
made  Old  Fitz  the  final  choice 
of  their  mature  tastes. 

If  you  will  make  this  honest 
test,  then  write  and  tell  me  if 
my  “crow”  has  been  too  loud,  or 
— if  you  find  it  so,  not  loud 
enough, — I  will  return  the  favor 
by  sending  you  our  patented 
“Proof-Selector”  jigger  which 
measures  out  the  desired  amount 
of  flavor  from  your  bottle  of 
Old  Fitzgerald. 

Kentucky  Straight  Bourbon 
Always  Bottl^-in-Bond 
Mellow  100  Proof 
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Books  Off  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

Caroline  Williams,  Cincinnati 
Sunday  Enquirer  editorial  page 
artist,  won  the  $500  Rosa  and 
Samuel  B.  Sachs  award  for  out¬ 
standing  achievement  in  1962 
for  her  book,  “Cincinnati — 
Steeples,  Streets  and  Steps.” 

Don  Whitehead,  formerly  with 
AP  and  now  Knoxville  (Tenn.) 
News-Sentinel  columnist,  has 
written  another  book,  “Border 
Guard”  (McGraw-Hill.  May  21. 
$4.95),  a  popular  history  of  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service.  He’s  also 
author  of  “FBI  Story”  (Ran- 
j  dom  House.  1956). 

Jules  Dubois,  Latin  America 
I  correspondent,  Chicago  Tribune, 
has  written  a  new  study  of 
Communism  in  Latin  America 
under  title  of  “Operation  Amer¬ 
ica”  (Walker.  July  22).  He  was 
'  the  author,  in  1959,  of  “Fidel 
Castro:  Rebel,  Liberator  or 
j  Dictator?”  (Bobbs-Merrill). 

!  Art  Buchwald,  Publishers 
'  Newspaper  Syndicate  coliunnist, 

I  who  has  moved  from  Paris  to 
Washington,  has  a  new  book 
I  coming  out  in  November,  “I 
j  Chose  Capitol  Punishment” 

I  (World  Publishing  Co.).  He  will 
the  featured  speaker  at  the 
I  American  Book  Association’s 
I  63rd  anniversary  banquet  June 
j  12  in  Washington. 

1  “The  Unfinished  Society,”  a 
book  about  the  United  States  by 
Herbert  Von  Borch,  German 
I  newspaper  correspondent  sta¬ 
tioned  in  Washington,  published 
by  Hawthorn  Books  last  October, 

^  will  be  one  of  the  selections  of 
I  the  Siunmer  Reading  Program 
for  400  incoming  freshmen  at 
'  Connecticut  College,  New  Lon- 
.  don.  Mr.  Von  Borch,  correspond- 
I  ent  of  Die  Welt  of  Hamburg, 

;  received  the  1963  Foreign  Press 
,  Award  of  the  University  of 
I  California  in  Los  Angeles 
I  ($1,000  and  a  silver  medallion). 

John  E.  Hutchens,  daily  book 
(  reviewer  for  the  New  York  Her- 
\  aid  Tribune,  is  writing  “Mon¬ 
tana  :  An  Informal  Portrait,” 
which  Lippincott  will  publish  in 
1964.  Mr.  Hutchens  beg^an  news¬ 
paper  work  on  the  Missoula 
(Mont.)  Daily  Missoulian,  of 
which  his  father  was  editor.  He 
I  addressed  the  Montana  State 
!  Library  Association  May  10. 

Paul  Herron,  editor,  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  Post  Sunday  Roto 
Magazine,  is  the  author  of  “The 
Story  of  Capitol  Hill”  (Coward- 
McCann.  May  17) ,  a  history  and 
guide  to  the  Capitol  area  of 
Washington. 


ISLAND  HOPPING— Bob  Krauts, 
Honolulu  Advertitar  columnitt, 
signs  a  copy  of  his  new  travel 
book  on  Hawaii  for  Hawaiian  Air¬ 
lines  stewardess  Diann  Williams. 
Mr.  Kraust  was  making  an  all¬ 
island  autograph  swing. 


Don  G.  Campbell,  business  edi¬ 
tor,  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star, 
on  a  year’s  leave  since  last  July 
to  write  two  books,  will  have 
one  published  by  Bobbs-Merrill 
in  October.  It’s  a  collection  of 
some  of  his  most  humorous  col¬ 
umns  from  the  Star.  The  other 
book  will  be  completed  soon. 

“The  Man  Who  Rode  the 
Tiger:  The  Life  and  Times  of 
Samuel  Seabury”  (Lippincott. 
$6.95),  by  New  York  Times 
newsman  Herbert  Mitgang,  de¬ 
scribes  Judge  Seabury,  who 
exposed  bribery,  theft  and  fraud 
of  the  Tammany  era  in  general, 
and  the  administration  of 
Jimmy  Walker,  the  “playboy 
mayor,”  in  particular. 

After  investigating  conditions 
in  70  cities,  Mitchell  Gordon, 
Los  Angeles  manager  and  roving 
reporter  for  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  wrote  “Sick  Cities” 
(Macmillan.  June  3).  The  book 
depicts  the  scope  and  seriousness 
of  such  menaces  as  air  and 
water  contamination,  the  deteri¬ 
oration  of  downtown  areas, 
overcrowding  of  schools  and 
neglect  of  recreational  facilities. 

A  touching  tribute  to  a  de¬ 
ceased  newspaper  columnist 
(United  Featore  Syndicate)  and 
great  lady  is  “The  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  We  Remember”  (By 
Helen  Gahagan  Douglas.  Aaron 
J.  Ezickson,  picture  editor.  176 
pages.  150  photos.  Hill  and 
Wang.  May  24.  $5.95). 

Jack  McPhaul,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  received  the  annual  $500 
award  of  the  Friends  of  Litera¬ 
ture  for  the  best  non-fiction  book 
by  a  Chicago  author  published  in 
1962.  The  prize  was  for  Mr.  Mc- 
Phaul’s  “Deadlines  &  Monkey- 
shines”  (Prentice-Hall.  E&P, 
Sept.  29,  1962,  page  34),  an 
informal  history  of  Chicago 
newspapers  and  press  people. 
The  award  was  presented  by 
Robert  Cromie,  book  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  at  the 
societ3r’s  30th  annual  dinner 
April  27. 


About  Advertinng 

'X'tUHi  GOITER  FLEEOE:.  by  JcHob  j 
S«ldln.  • 

SOS  pp«,  llaeMUUn  Oo.  $S.9S. 

Joseph  J.  Seldin,  who  owns  a 
small  New  York  advtrtisiaf 
agency  (Blythe  Pennington' 
Ltd.),  has  combed  the  lii<'ratai( 
of  advertising  and  the  trads* 
press  for  articles  which  are  criti- 
cal  of  the  business  in  which  ha; 
makes  a  livelihood.  He’s  'nads  a 
play  on  words  for  the  title  of  his 
book.  The  theme  is  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  being  fleeced  by  the  goldw, 
business  of  advertising  in  itsi 
quest  for  “the  good  life.” 

Some  of  the  bigrgest  names  in ' 
advertising  are  quoted  condenm 
ing  what  they  have  done  and 
what  they  are  doing.  Mr.  Seldln- 
quotes  from  books  and  artichil 
that  are  favorably  inclined  to¬ 
ward  advertising  and  from  sons 
that  lambast  it. 

Although  he  is  rough  on  ad¬ 
vertising  as  it  exists  today,  and 
evidently  relishes  quoting  its 
critics,  nevertheless  he  con¬ 
cludes  : 

“The  odd  thing  about  all  the 
criticism  of  advertising  is  that 
nobody  has  suggested  doing 
away  with  it.  .  .  .  Advertiamg  1 
is  the  one  force  relied  on  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  mountains  of  goods 
that  a  remarkably  prolific  econ¬ 
omy  is  capable  of  turning  out" 

— P.N.S. 


Latest  book  by  former  news  ^ 
paperman  Edwin  P.  Hoyt  is  a 
study  of  the  1930s,  “The 
Tempering  Years”  (Scribner’s. 
Illustrated.  373  pages.  $6.95). 
The  author  is  the  son  of  Palnur 
Hoyt,  publisher  of  the  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post. 

Jimmy  Breslin,  a  New  York 
Journal- American  sports  writer 
before  he  became  a  free-lance 
writer,  has  written  another  book 
on  a  sports  subject.  This  one  is 
“Can’t  Anybody  Here  Play  This 
Game?”  (Viking  Press.  124 
pages.  $2.95),  recoxmting  the 
“improbable  saga”  of  the  New 
York  Mets  baseball  club. 

David  Dietz,  science  editor, 
Cleveland  (OWo)  Press  cmi 
News,  has  a  new  translation  to 
his  credit.  His  latest  book,  “AD 
About  Satellites  and  Spaw 
Ships,”  has  been  published  in 
the  Bengrali  language  of  Paldfr 
tan,  after  already  appearing  in 
Italian,  Chinese,  Persian,  Ar»-  < 
bic.  Mr.  Dietz’s  six  science  books 
now  appear  in  16  different  lan¬ 
guages. 

A  paperback  edition  of  “The 
Power  of  Positive  Thinking”  by 
Dr.  Norman  Vincent  Peate 
“Confident  Living:”  columnist 
for  the  Hall  Syndicate,  has  b^ 
published  by  Crest  (6Cic),  whiA 
will  publish  Dr.  Peale’s  other 
four  books  in  months  to  coma 
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step  ahead  of  competition  with 

Goss  TJAlscLniliE.  Web  Offset 


GIVES  YOU  LARGE  CAPACITY  AND  COLOR  FLEXIBIUTY  WITH  ECONOMY 


COMPANY 

CHICAGO  SO,  ILLINOIS 

Specialists  in  newspaper,  magazine  and  roto  presses 


A  DIVISION  OF  MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER,  INC. 
The  leader  in  graphic  arts... engineering,  service 

_ IfvHiicifv.u 


Presses  which  have  seen  better  days  give  no  help  in  today’s  battle  for 
reader  favor  and  advertising  volume.  For  the  urban  daily  or  weekly 
newspaper,  the  recommended  changeover  is  to  economical  web  offset 
with  the  large  capacity  Goss  urbanite. 


Urbanite’s  semi-cylindrical  design  permits  straight  or  collect  operation. 
Each  unit  will  produce  4  standard  pages  running  straight,  or  8  standard 
broadsheet  pages  running  collect.  This  flexibility  gives  you  the  bigger 
newspaper  ne^ed  for  holidays  and  special  events  with  the  economy 
of  a  single  run. 


Typical  Urbanite  features:  total  flexibility  of  color  arrangements  .  .  . 
true  image  reproduction  through  exclusive  true  rolling  without  bearers 
.  .  .  cylinders  mounted  in  pre-loaded  Timken  bearings  .  .  .  running 
sidelay  and  circumferential  register  .  .  .  continuous  ink  and  water  feed 
in  direct  ratio  to  press  speed  .  .  .  enclosed  forced-feed  lubrication  of 
unit  gearing  .  .  .  automatic  tension  plate  lockup  ...  all  operating 
maintenance— plating,  washing,  roller  setting— can  be  done  without 
tearing  the  web. 


The  Urbanite  grows  as  you  grow.  Start  with  one  or  two  units  .  .  . 
add  units  as  needed,  up  to  8-web  capacity  . . .  and  they  can  be  arranged 
in-line  or  stacked.  Let  Goss  help  plan  your  new  press.  Mail  coupon. 
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Completed  highways  on  the  Interstate  System  saved 
more  than  2,000  lives  last  year. 


Give  a  special 
vote  of  thanks 
to  the  nation’s 
highway 
builders 


The  life-saving  potential  of  modern  highway  design  is  well 
demonstrated  by  the  record  of  completed  sections  of  the 
41,000-mile  National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense  High¬ 
ways,  14,500  miles  of  which  are  now  open  to  traffic. 

Although  the  target  date  for  full  completion  of  the  Inter¬ 
state  System  is  1972,  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  studies  show 
that  mileage  in  use  during  1962  saved  more  than  2,000  lives. 
There  were  at  least  60,000  fewer  accidents  and  25,000  fewer 
injuries  per  100,000,000  miles  of  travel  on  these  highways 
than  on  conventional  roads  and  streets. 

With  thirty-six  per  cent  of  the  Interstate  System  open  to 
traffic,  highway  engineers  and  officials  are  stepping  up  th«ir 
efforts  to  complete  additional  life-saving  mileage.  Money- 
savings  in  operating  costs  of  vehicles,  time  and  accidrat 
reduction  on  these  highways  will  run  into  billions  of  dollars 
in  addition  to  the  contribution  the  Interstate  System  is 
making  to  our  national  economy  and  welfare. 


Although  the  Interstate  System  will  eventually  carry  20  to 
25%  of  the  nation’s  total  highway  traffic,  it  will  comprise  only 
a  little  more  than  one  per  cent  of  our  total  road  and  street 
network.  From  farm-to-market  roads  to  magnificent  free- 
wayt',  .Xmericans  today  can  drive  over  more  than  800,000 
miles  of  Federal-aid  highways  alone. 

So  comprehensive  are  these  highway  systems  that  some¬ 
times  we  take  them  for  granted.  Actually,  they  are  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  an  infinite  amount  of  planning  by  Federal,  state  and 
city  highway  officials,  and  an  equal  amount  of  construction 
skill  by  engineers  and  contractors. 

National  Highway  Week,  May  26  to  June  1,  is  one  way  of 
making  these  facts  known.  It  will  be  observed  over  the 
country  by  local  programs,  governors’  proclamations,  ribbon 
cutting  ceremonies,  and  open  houses  by  highway  deF>art- 
ments.  Won’t  you  help  bring  reports  of  progress  in  your 
state  and  community  to  your  readers? 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 
National  Hoadquarfors:  33  W.  Grand  Avo.,  Chicago  10,  III. 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and  extend  the  ueee  of  Portland  cement  and  concrete 
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By  proclamation  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States 


MAY  26  to  JUNE  1 


NATIONAL 
HIGHWAY  WEEK 


r INTERSTATE! 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


The  1963  FOOTWEAR  NEWS  Fact 
Book — the  tenth  edition — has  just 
been  published  for  distribution  to 
the  footwear  industry.  The  new  24- 
page  Fact  Book,  compiled  by  Fair¬ 
child’s  research  department,  contains 
latest  available  data  on  footwear  pro¬ 
duction,  shipments,  advertising,  shoe 
store  sales,  imports,  exports  and 
consumer  statistics.  Free  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  industry. 


Frank  Engle,  marine  and  aviation 
editor  of  Fairchild  News  Service, 
attended  the  news  seminar  of  the 
Aviation/Space  Writers  Assn,  in  Dal¬ 
las  during  the  past  week.  While 
there  he  made  a  press  tour  of 
several  of  the  aviation  and  military 
facilities  in  the  area. 


Lou  Iwler  has  been  assigned  by 
METALWORKING  NEWS  to  spend 
two  weeks  in  Israel  gathering  news 
of  the  metalworking  industry  there. 
Mr.  Iwler,  who  heads  the  Foundings 
section  of  the  paper,  left  New  York 
last  week  and  is  covering  all  phases 
of  the  metalworking  field  in  Israel. 


Also  on  the  METALWORKING 
NEWS  staff  agenda  is  a  trip  to  New 
Orleans  next  week  hy  Jercnne  Frank, 
editw.  He  will  attend  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Steel  Service  Center 
Institute  there  May  26-29. 


The  ELECTRONIC  NEWS  editors 
were  kept  busy  last  week  at  two 
Midwest  industry  events.  James  Ly- 
don  of  the  New  York  staff  work^ 
with  the  Chicago  bureau  in  cover¬ 
ing  the  1963  Qectronic  Parts  Dis¬ 
tributors  %ow  (May  20-22),  and 
John  F.  X.  Drohan  of  New  Y<wk 
was  in  Detroit  for  the  Spring  Joint 
Computer  Conference  (May  21-23), 
sponsored  by  the  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Information  Processing  So¬ 
cieties.  Alfred  D.  (]ook,  editor  of 
ELECTRONIC  NEWS,  included  a 
st(q>-off  at  both  events  as  part  of 
his  cross-country  tour  among  elec¬ 
tronic  producers.  HOME  FURNISH¬ 
INGS  DAILY  coverage  of  the  Elec¬ 
tronic  Parts  Distributors  Show  was 
handled  by  A1  Perkins,  radio  and 
TV  editor. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications^  Inc. 

7  ■«»  12rii  SL,  Nmt  York,  N.  T 
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Calgary  Herald  Names 
Judd  Brehaut  M.E. 

Galoary,  Atla. 

Senior  staff  changes  involving 
the  news  department  and  the 
promotion  and  public  relations 
department  of  the  Herald  were 
announced  by  Frank  G.  Swan 
son,  vicepresident  and  publisher 

Judd  W.  Brehaut,  news  editoi 
since  1957,  has  been  appointed 
managing  editor.  Gerald  Brawn, 
a  veteran  of  35  years  on  the 
Herald  and  most  recently  assist 
ant  editor,  has  been  appointed 
promotion  and  public  relation.' 
managfer.  William  B.  Drever 
formerly  city  editor  and  for  the 
past  two  years  promotion  and 
public  relations  manager,  has 
been  appointed  news  editor. 


Bob  PiaiLMAN  —  from  Santa 
Ana  (Calif.)  Register  to  copy 
desk,  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  In- 
dependent. 


Robert  F.  Kane,  former 
staffer.  Life  and  Parade  maga¬ 
zines  —  now  public  relations 
representative  in  New  York 
City  for  Douglas  Aircraft  Co. 


lll»* 

MiW  fV. 


Grant  Marshall,  Burlington 
(Iowa)  Hawk-Eye  —  elected 
president,  Iowa  Associated  Press 
Telegraph  Editors  Association. 


Ralph  S.  Roth,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Grand  Forks  (N.  D.)  Her¬ 
ald  —  awarded  Distinguished 
Service  Award  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 


ii'liCKt^lEO  IN  JOURNALISM — ^Th»  Lubbock  (Toi.)  Avalancha  Jour¬ 
nal  if  giving  two  $150  scholarships  to  Kathy  Auxar  and  Gloria  Brow* 
to  study  journalism  at  Taxas  Taeh.  Both  girls  havo  won  awards  for  school 
papers  they  hava  aditod.  Gloria  says  sha  would  lika  to  ba  a  political 
rapo^r. 

New  York  Herald  Tribune.  He  ing  editor,  Athens  (0.)  Mes- 
will  also  supervise  purchasing,  senger  —  elected  president.  As- 
*  •  *  sociated  Press  Society  of  Ohio. 

David  Apker  —  from  Fa/rm- 
ington  (N.  M.)  Daily  Times 
staff  to  news  editor,  Carlsbad 
Nina  Pulliam,  secretary-  (N.  M.)  Current-Argus. 
treasurer  of  Phoenix  Newspa-  *00 

pers  Inc.  —  honorary  degree  of  D.  K.  Woodman,  editor  of  the 
Doctor  of  Letters  from  the  Uni-  Mansfield  (O.)  News-Joumai  — 
versity  of  Arizona.  appointed  to  the  board  of  King- 

*  •  ♦  wood  Center,  horticultural  gar-  Robert  J.  Blake,  Baltimore 

Philip  Kemp,  systems  con-  dens  and  library.  (Md.)  Sun  —  a  plaque  from  the 

sultant  —  named  manager  of  '  •  •  •  Maryland  State  Dental  Asso- 

administrative  services  of  the  Charles  W.  Reamex,  manag-  ciation  for  dedication  to  the 
- - 1  cause  of  dentistry. 

TU«  TUATUBIKOII  n  ACCIBIBH  jr . 


A.  E.  McCants,  a  Birming¬ 
ham  (Ala.)  News  copy  editor  — 
new  president  of  the  Alabama 
Associated  Press  Association. 


Stewart  M.  Doss,  DaUas 
(Tex.)  Times-Herald  —  winner 
of  the  Supple  Award  ($100)  of 
the  Religious  Newswriters  As¬ 
sociation. 


Robert  J.  Rose,  onetime 
Sharon  (Pa.)  Herald  reporter 
—  now  manager  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  Westinghouse  Electric 
Corporation’s  major  appliance 
division  at  Columbus,  0. 


Want  Your  Classified  Pages  to  Make  More  Money? 


Philip  L.  Graham,  president 
of  the  Washington  Post  Co.,  will 
deliver  the  commencement  ad¬ 
dress  at  Ohio  State  University 
June  7. 


If  sn,  then  AD  LIBS  b  for  yon.  It  b  the  original 
and  only  humor  panel  prMcrihed  for  injecting 
new  life  into  yoor  claarified  pages.  Each  panel 
gives  a  lift  to  readers  and  moves  them  to  action 
...  it  adds  ads  by  its  unkpie  sales  appeaL  In 
2-colnma  size  for  6  days  a  week. 


Jambs  Wakefield  —  to  the 
Jeannette  (Pa.)  News-Dispatek 
as  a  photographer,  replacing 
James  Downs  —  to  the  Greens- 
burg  (Pa.)  Tribune-Review. 
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Write  for  samples  and  rates. 
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N.Y .  Times  Makes 
Assi^ments  Abroad 

Chanpres  in  overseas  staff  as¬ 
signments  were  announced  by 
Emanuel  Freedman,  foreign 
news  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times. 

David  Binder  left  New  York 
for  Belgrade,  where  he  replaced 
Paul  Underwood,  moved  to  War¬ 
saw.  Arthur  Olsen,  who  joined 
the  Times  from  the  Minnea/polia 
Tribune,  also  left  this  country 
to  become  the  Bonn  correspond¬ 
ent. 

To  specialize  on  Common  Mar¬ 
ket  news,  Edward  O’Toole,  from 
the  financial  news  department  in 
New  York,  was  sent  to  Brussels, 
where  he  replaced  Harry  Gilroy, 
returned  to  New  York.  Clyde  H. 
Harmsworth  also  was  trans¬ 
ferred  from  New  York  financial 
news  to  London,  where  he  will 
write  Common  Market  news. 

*  «  « 

WiLUAM  Pillar  —  from 
Greensburg  (Pa.)  Tribune-Re¬ 
view  staff  to  Latrobe  (Pa.)  Bul¬ 
letin. 

*  *  * 

Ernest  Hoffman,  formerly 
with  the  Mt.  Lebanon  (Pa.) 
News  —  to  the  Greensburg 
Tribune-Review. 

*  *  • 

Edward  Kanp  —  from  Pitts¬ 
burgh  (Pa.)  Press  staff  to  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Times. 

«  *  * 

Charles  T.  McQubeney,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Register  —  chairman 
of  Connecticut  Circuit  of  the 
Associated  Press. 

«  *  • 

Ed  Pollock — retired  as  sports 
columnist  and  sports  editor 
emeritus  of  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Bulletin. 

*  *  * 

Myrick  E.  Land,  senior  edi¬ 
tor  of  Look — new  president  of 
the  (Columbia  Journalism  Alum¬ 
ni. 

*  «  * 

Christina  Kirk,  Sunday  de¬ 
partment  reporter  at  the  New 
York  Daily  News — president  of 
Newspaper  Women’s  Club  of 
New  York. 

*  *  « 

Jerry  Alley — from  police  re¬ 
porter,  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times, 
to  Tennessee  Eastman  Company 
as  pubbeations  editor.  Howard 
Packett — from  Roanoke  Times 
to  Salem,  Va.  advertising  agency 
as  copsrwriter. 

*  *  * 

Harold  T.  Meek,  a  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post- 
Dispatch — retired  May  1  after 
38  years  with  that  paper. 


Cowden  Shurtliff 


Booth  to  Promote 
Shurtliff  When 
Cowden  Retires 

Jackson,  Mich. 

George  M.  Cowden,  manager 
of  the  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot 
since  1946  and  in  its  employ 
since  1915,  will  retire  July  1. 

Appointment  of  L.  William 
Shurtliff  of  the  Ypsilanti 
(Mich.)  Press  as  Mr.  Cowden’s 
successor  was  announced  by 
George  P.  McCallum  Jr.,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  of  Booth 
Newspapers,  publisher  of  the 
Citizen-Patriot  and  the  Press. 

Mr.  Shurtliff  is  advertising 
director  of  the  Press. 

A  native  of  Grass  Lake,  Mich., 
Mr.  Cowden  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  in  October,  1916, 
in  the  mailing  room  of  the  Citi¬ 
zen  Patriot.  In  his  long  service 
with  the  Citizen  Patriot,  he  has 
worked  under  three  publishers 
— John  George  Jr.,  B.  M.  Wyn- 
koop  and  Booth  Newspapers  Inc. 

Mr.  Shurtliff  attended  Bowl¬ 
ing  Green  (Ohio)  State  Univer¬ 
sity  and  Eastern  Michigan  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  joined  the  adver¬ 
tising  staff  of  the  Ann  Arbor 
News  in  1946.  In  1964  he  was 
named  manager  of  the  Detroit 
national  advertising  oflBce  of 
Booth  Newspapers.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  director  of 
the  Ypsilanti  Press  in  March, 
1962. 

4>  *  4> 

Gerald  A.  Harshman,  presi¬ 
dent  and  editor  of  the  Sharon 
(Pa.)  Herald — the  distinguished 
service  award  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Press  (Conference.  He  be¬ 
gan  his  career  as  a  £ub  reporter 
on  the  Sharon  News-Telegraph 
in  1929. 

*  *  * 

Ora  a.  Spaid,  religion  editor 
of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal — named  coordinator  of 
information  for  Midwest  Pro¬ 
gram  on  Airborne  Television 
Instruction  at  Lafayette,  Ind. 
He  is  a  former  managing  editor 
of  the  McCook  (Nebr.)  Daily 
Gazette. 
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Howard  Birch,  Waterbury  I 
(Conn.)  Republican  and  Ameri-  | 
con  photographer — resigned  to  | 
do  free  lance  work.  Peter  C. 
Adams  and  Daniel  Marens —  ! 
new  members  of  newspapers’ 
photo  staff. 

«  *  « 

Robert  A.  Morse,  promotion 
manag^er  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Press — president  of  the 
Advertising  Club  of  Grand 
Rapids. 

«  *  * 

Ted  Schafers,  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Globe-Democrat  reporter 
— the  annual  award  of  the  In¬ 
surance  Board  of  Greater  St. 
Louis  for  series  of  articles  on 
automobile  insurance  rates. 

*  *  • 

Neil  E.  Topliffe,  internship 
reporter  for  the  WeUsburgh 
(W.  Va.)  Daily  Herald — 
awarded  the  Roberts  Prize  in 
Campus  Journalism  at  Bethany 
College.  He  plans  to  enter  Yale 
University  Divinity  School. 

*  *  * 

William  S.  Blakeman,  staff 
member  for  three  years — ap¬ 
pointed  editor  of  the  Winchester 
(Ky.)  Sun,  succeeding  W.  C. 
Caywood  Jr. — to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kentucky. 

*  «  « 

Jack  Repass,  business  news 
editor  of  the  Manchester 
(Conn.)  Evening  Herald — presi¬ 
dent  of  University  of  Hartford 
Alumni  Athletic  Association. 

*  «  « 

Willis  F.  Forbes,  who  rose 
from  cub  reporter  to  executive 
editor  of  the  Sioux  City  (Iowa) 
Journal  in  a  46-year  career — 
retired. 

«  *  * 

Robext  V.  McKnight,  former 
newspaperman  in  Missouri,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Arizona  information 
specialist  for  five  years — new 
head  of  the  Technical  Journal¬ 
ism  department  at  California 
State  Polytechnic  College. 

«  •  « 

Wallace  Truesdell,  formerly 
with  the  Gloversville  (N.  Y.) 
Leader-Herald — to  the  AtUmtie 
City  (N.  J.)  Press  as  assistant 
to  the  state  editor. 

*  •  * 

Philip  B.  Wechsler,  recent 
graduate  of  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  has  joined  the  Atlantic 
City  (N.  J.)  Press  as  a  reporter 
in  the  Wildwood  Bureau. 

•  «  * 

Jacob  Hurwitz,  graduate  of 
Rutgers  University  Journalism 
School,  who  has  spent  the  last 
few  years  in  advertising,  has 
joined  the  Vineland  Bureau  of 
the  Atlantic  City  (N.  J.)  Press 
as  a  reporter. 

«  *  « 

Howard  Nagel,  formerly  a 
reporter  for  the  Santa  Ana 
{Continued  on  pope  40) 


Hallmark: 


What  is  RELIABILITY  . . . 
in  a  newspaper  feature  service? 


Editors  RELY  upon  their  News¬ 
paper  Enterprise  Association 
services. 

Editors  rely  because  their  read¬ 
ers  find  the  features  reliable. 

This  accounts  for  the  high  rat¬ 
ing  of  such  columnists  as  Peter 
Edson,  Ruth  Millett,  Oswald 
Jacoby  and  Bruce  Biossat.  It  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  high  ranking  of 
such  comics  os  Out  Our  Way, 
Major  Hoople,  Alley  Oop  and 
Morty  Meekle.  (Yes,  readers  do 
rely  upon  comics  .  .  .  almost  as 
old  friends.  They  like  to  see  them 
in  the  accustomed  place.) 

Editors  know  and  readers  know 
ihot  Col.  Roy  Cromley  con  be 
relied  upon  to  give  true  analysis 
of  military  offoirs  . . .  often  first. 
They  know  that  Bruce  Biossat  has 
uncanny  insight  into  politics,  his 
lifelong  study;  thot  Leon  Dennen 
has  colled  every  major  turn  and 
twist  of  Communist  strategy  in 
the  postwar  yeors;  that  Harry 
Grayson  is  the  acknowledged 
maestro  of  sports. 

Editors  rely  upon  NEA  feotures 
because  they  know  NEA  is  not 
reoching  for  the  stars  or  clutch¬ 
ing  at  illusory  interests  but  aimed 
ot  the  broad,  basic  appeals  which 
build  solid  circulation  and  reader 
respect. 


NEA  . . .  the  hollmark  of 
RELIABILITY 
in  o  feature  service. 


Newspaper  Enterprise  Assn. 
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THEY  HAVE  POISE — Launching  and  promotion  plant  for  Poita,  naw 
Sunday  supplament  faaturing  youth  topict,  warn  ditcuttad  at  confar- 
enea  in  Naw  York  last  waak.  Pratant  wara:  From  tha  latt — Sanford  B. 
Eliat,  pratidant;  Alica  Thompson,  aditor-in-chiaf;  and  Rutsall  Stawart, 
Chicago  Sun-Timas  axacutiva  vicapratidant.  Tha  Sun>Timas  it  ona  of  10 
papart  that  will  dittributa  tha  magaxina,  baginning  in  August. 


Personal 

(Continued  from  page  39 ) 


(Calif.)  Register  and  on  the 
public  relations  staff  of  Disney¬ 
land  Park — named  public  infor¬ 
mation  officer  for  the  city  of 
Anaheim,  Calif. 

*  *  * 

John  Madican,  a  former  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  and  city 
editor  of  Chicago’s  American — 
named  news  director  of  WBBM- 
tv,  Chicago. 

*  «  * 

Phillip  W.  Cooper — named 
makeup  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  moving  up  from  assist¬ 
ant.  He  has  been  with  the  Trib¬ 
une  since  1944  after  copy  desk 
work  at  the  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
World. 

a  *  « 

Lionel  Kramer,  32,  former 
regional  reporter  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  and  news  editor  for 
American  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany  —  appointed  director  of 
public  relations  for  the  Chicago 
Motor  Club,  succeeding  the  late 
James  E.  Bulger.  He  had  been 
Mr.  Bulger’s  assistant  for  the 
past  five  years. 

*  «  * 

Walter  Simmons,  Sunday 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune — 
awarded  a  special  citation  by 
Villa  Scalabrini,  Italian  old 
people’s  home,  at  a  fund  raising 
dinner  of  the  organization. 

«  «  « 

Hal  J.  Squier,  sports  editor 
of  the  Staten  Island  (N.  Y.) 
Advance — retired  after  40  years 
in  the  post. 

*  *  * 

Robert  J.  Evans,  business 
writer  for  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
Evening  News — a  citation  from 
the  Harrisburg  Board  of  Real¬ 
tors  for  competent  real  estate 
news  coverage. 

• 

Gal  on  Sports  Staff 
Watches  Her  Language 

Cleveland 

The  Plain  Dealer  has  assigned 
a  woman  to  the  sports  depart¬ 
ment.  Jan  Artale,  who  has  spent 
11  years  in  the  hearts  and 
fiowers  section  among  clubs  and 
society,  is  writing  news  of 
women  in  sports. 

“There’s  only  one  thing  that 
worries  me,”  she  told  Gordon 
Cobbledick,  sports  editor.  “It’s 
not  like  the  old  days  in  the 
women’s  department.  Now  I’ve 
got  to  watch  my  langruage.” 

• 

New  SDX  Director 

Arthur  C.  Deck,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah) 
Tribune,  has  been  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  for  region  9,  re¬ 
placing  William  Kostka,  Dtmver. 


Sweetemian  Heads 
TV  Cliannels  Firm 

Joseph  Lubben,  DalUis  (Tex.) 
News,  has  been  elected  chairman 
of  the  board  of  TV  Publications 
Inc.,  with  John  W.  Sweeterman, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post,  presi¬ 
dent.  The  firm  publishes  the 
rotogravure  section,  TV  Chan¬ 
nels. 

Raoul  Blumberg,  Washington 
Post,  elected  as  a  ninth  director, 
was  named  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee. 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer's 
Saturday  television  magazine 
has  been  added  for  optional  use 
by  advertisers  buying  space  in 
TV  Channels. 

Treasurer  to  Retire 

Chicago 

James  A.  Cotey,  treasurer  of 
the  Tribune  Company,  to  whom 
Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  late 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  inscribed  a 
book:  “To  Jim  Cotey,  who  nearly 
killed  himself  on  the  job,”  will 
retire  Dec.  31.  Mr.  Cotey’s  career 
with  the  Tribune  began  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1922,  when  he  was  hired  in 
the  public  service  office  to  help 
callers  with  income  tax  prob¬ 
lems.  Carl  Wiegman’s  book, 
“Trees  to  News,”  tells  of  Mr. 
Cotey’s  brush  with  death  while 
snowshoeing  in  the  Canadian 
forests  to  check  supplies  at  the 
Tribune’s  paper  mills. 

• 

Eklitors  Appointed 

Burungton,  N.  C. 

The  appointments  of  Don  E. 
Metcalf  as  managing  editor  and 
Don  E.  Bolden  as  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Burlington  Times- 
News  have  been  announced.  Mr. 
Metcalf  has  been  a  member  of 
the  staff  since  1948.  Mr.  Bolden 
joined  the  newspaper  in  1955. 


Mrs.  Irvin  S.  Taubkin 

Mrs.  Irvin  S.  Taubkin,  wife 
of  the  promotion  director  of  the 
New  York  Times,  died  May  19 
after  suffering  a  heart  attack 
at  their  summer  home  in  Flem- 
ington,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Taubkin,  the  former 
Vivian  Richardson  of  Mangum, 
Okla.,  was  assistant  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Dallas  Morning  News 
and  a  columnist  for  the  old  Dal¬ 
las  Journal  at  the  start  of  her 
career  in  journalism.  She  be¬ 
came  a  merchandising  writer 
for  Good  Housekeeping  and  an 
associate  editor  of  Argosy.  For 
the  past  years  she  was  an  an¬ 
tiques  dealer  and  a  writer  on 
that  subject. 

*  *  * 

Albon  B.  Hailey,  47,  reporter 
and  copy  editor  on  the  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  Post  since  1948; 
May  16.  His  widow  is  an  assist¬ 
ant  women’s  editor  of  the  Post. 

*  *  m 

Regis  Welsh,  69,  retired 
sports  writer  for  the  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Press;  formerly  on  New 
York  papers;  May  16. 

*  «  * 

Chaim  Lieberman,  73,  politi¬ 
cal  columnist  for  the  Jewish 
Daily  Forward,  Yiddish-lan- 
guage  newspaper  in  New  York; 
May  16. 

*  *  * 

C.  B.  Enlow,  84,  secretary 
of  the  Evansville  (Ind.)  Cour¬ 
ier;  May  15. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  India  Macintosh 
Dower,  51,  former  reporter  for 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
1943-50;  recently  in  public  rela¬ 
tions  work ;  May  16. 

*  *  * 

Arthur  G.  Penny,  76,  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  Quebec  Chroni¬ 
cle-Telegraph  for  33  years;  pub¬ 
lic  relations  officer  for  the  Que¬ 
bec  government,  1949-60;  May 
11. 


D.  H.  OUemans 
Dies;  Publisher 
In  South  Africa 

J0HANNE.SKUR0 

Dominicus  Hugo  Ollemans,  54, 
chairman  and  managing  director 
of  the  Argrus  Printing  and  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  and  chairman  of  the 
Rhodesian  Printing  and  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  died  May  16. 

Mr.  Ollemans,  son  of  the  late 
Dominicus  M.  Ollemans,  a 
founder  of  the  Argus  Co.,  ' 
started  his  newspaper  career  on 
one  of  the  English-language 
papers,  the  Friend,  in  Bloemfon¬ 
tein.  He  became  manager  of  the 
Friend,  rose  to  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  group  and  finally  to 
managing  director  and  chair¬ 
man. 

Besides  the  Friend,  the  com¬ 
pany  publishes  the  Johannes¬ 
burg  Star,  the  Capetown  Caps 
Argus,  the  Daily  News  and  the 
Sunday  Tribune  in  Durban  and 
the  News  and  the  Diamond 
Fields  Advertiser  in  Pretoria, 
all  English-language  news¬ 
papers.  It  also  owns  English- 
language  magazines  and  several 
native  language  papers  through¬ 
out  Africa. 

Mr.  Ollemans  had  served  as 
president  of  the  Newspaper 
Press  Union  of  South  Africa, 
chairman  of  the  South  African 
Press  Association  and  president 
of  the  Advertising  Club  of 
Johannesburg. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  National  Industrial 
Council  of  the  Printing  and 
Newspaper  Industry  of  South 
Africa,  and  was  a  founder  of 
the  South  African  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulation. 

«  *  * 

John  A.  Carbon,  45,  Warren 
County  (Pa.)  Observer  adver¬ 
tising  manager  for  12  years; 
May  12. 

*  * 

Henning  V.  (Hi)  Sommer, 

45,  editor  and  publisher,  Crooks- 
ton  (Minn.)  Times;  May  12.  He 
began  his  newspaper  career  in 
Minneapolis  28  years  ago  and 
once  served  as  a  photographer 
for  the  Minneapolis  Star. 

*  *  « 

Frank  E.  Burkhalter,  83, 
onetime  Texas  newspaperman 
and  head  of  the  journalism  de¬ 
partment  at  Baylor  University; 
May  18. 

«  *  * 

Ronald  A.  Rhom:s,  58,  staff 
artist  of  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 
Star-Telegram;  May  15. 

*  *  * 

A.  N.  Morgan,  75,  retired 
New  Mexico  newspaperman; 
onetime  assistant  to  U.  S.  Sena¬ 
tor  Bronson  Cutting;  May  5. 
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THE  NEW  FACE  OF  THE  UPPER  MIDWEST 


On  May  7,  the  eyes  of  the  theatrical  world  were 
fixed  on  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  At  7  p.m. 
sharp  the  lights  went  up  on  a  unique  venture 
in  American  theatre — a  professional,  repertory 
theater,  under  the  guidance  of  the  world-famous 
director.  Sir  Tyrone  Guthrie.  ■  When  you  ask 
Sir  Tyrone  why  he  chose  to  bring  first-class 
professional  theater  to  Minnesota,  a  place  so 
far  off  broadway,  he  replies,  “Mostly  hunch. 
We  like  the  people  here.”  ■  Rubbing  shoulders 
daily  with  theatrical  luminaries  like  Hume 
Cronyn,  Jessica  Tandy,  George  Grizzard  and 
Rita  Gam  may  be  a  new  experience  for  Minne¬ 
sotans.  But  they  have  more  than  a  nodding 
acquaintance  with  Shakespeare,  Moli^re  and 
Chekhov.  The  Twin  Cities  have  been  “hot 


theater  towns”  for  many  years.  In  addition  to 
The  Tyrone  Guthrie  Theatre,  there  are  21  com¬ 
munity  theaters,  a  professional  stock  theater 
and  several  excellent  college  theaters  thriving 
in  the  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  area.  ■  Active 
interest  in  the  theater  is  just  one  aspect  of  the 
energetic  and  widespread  interest  of  Upper 
Midwesterners.  In  terms  of  building,  buying, 
selling,  teaching,  learning,  growing — or  even 
just  relaxing — the  Upper  Midwest  is  one  of 
the  most  stable,  yet  most  dynamic  areas  in 
America.  ■  And  you  can  best  reach  the  heart 
of  this  area — Minneapolis-St.  Paul — with  the 
Star  and  Tribune,  the  strongest  single  medium 
in  the  nation’s  14th  market. 

Copyright  1963,  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  Co. 
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CIRCULATION 

Carrier  Coupon  Club 
Works  In  Mishawaka 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

Mishawaka,  Ind. 

A  carrier  coupon  club  is  work¬ 
ing  out  successfully  in  more 
than  one  area  on  the  Mishaufoka 
Times,  a  daily  newspaper  started 
18  months  ago  and  which  has 
built  up  to  a  circulation  of  6,000. 

J.  M.  Gaunder,  circulation 
manager,  said  the  coupon  club 
was  conceived  for  a  three-fold 
purpose;  To  provide  carriers 
with  a  new  incentive  program; 
alleviate  the  buying  and  stock¬ 
ing  of  merchandise  for  each  pro¬ 
motion,  and  to  benefit  the  adver¬ 
tising  department. 

Carrier  of  the  Month  trophies 
are  awarded  to  the  newspaper- 
boy  earning  the  greatest  number 
of  coupon  points  during  the 
month.  Bonuses  take  the  form  of 
a  trip  or  an  additional  amount 
of  points  to  carriers  earning  an 
established  number  of  points 
during  the  month. 

Carrier  merchandise,  for  the 
most  part,  is  purchased  from 
local  merchants,  Mr.  Gaunder 


nHArS  IN  IT  FOR  ME? 

What’s  in  E&P’s  Year  Book?  A 
lot  mwe  than  you  probably 
realized!  And  new  nuggets  are 
added  every  year  to  this  en¬ 
cyclopedia  of  the  newspaper 
business. 

Included  for  the  first  time  in 
the  1963  edition  is  a  complete 
list  of  daily  and  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  of  the  United  States,  al¬ 
phabetically  by  state.  Separate 
listings  are  provided  for  morn¬ 
ing  and  m'ening  newspapers, 
and  “all  day”  papers.  A  com¬ 
plete  list  of  U.S.  and  Canadian 
tabloid  size  newspapers  is  in¬ 
cluded,  too.  These  new  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  Year  Book  can  be 
found  on  pages  280-284  of  the 
1963  edition. 

You’ll  be  surprised  at  how  much 
useful  infoimaticm  you  will  find 
in  the  1963  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER  YEAR  BOOK.  Order 
your  copy  today,  $5  per  copy. 
Write  to  the  Circulation  Direc¬ 
tor,  EfitP,  850  Tliird  Avenue, 
New  York  22,  N.Y. 


said.  During  the  past  year  more 
than  $5,000  has  been  spent  for 
carrier  prizes,  with  the  feeling 
that  the  dollars  thus  expended 
in  the  local  area  greatly  en¬ 
hances  the  advertising  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  Times  and 
merchants. 

Ad  Suff  Told 

In  setting  up  the  coupon  club 
the  circulation  department  met 
vrith  the  advertising  staff  and 
explained  how  the  program 
could  be  used  as  a  door  opener 
to  approach  prospective  adver¬ 
tisers. 

A  letter  was  prepared  by  the 
advertising  manager  and  mailed 
to  area  merchants  explaining 
the  coupon  program.  Each  mer¬ 
chant,  regardless  of  whether  he 
was  an  advertiser,  was  given  an 
opportunity  to  participate. 

Several  merchants  who  had 
not  advertised  before  are  now 
signed  as  regular  advertisers  as 
a  result  of  the  program,  Mr, 
Gaunder  said. 

Carriers  were  given  coupons 
in  return  for  merit  points  they 
earned  by  numerous  means.  The 
boys  us^  the  coupons  to  buy 
merchandise  from  participating 
merchants.  At  the  end  of  each 
month  the  merchants  submit  the 
coupons  to  the  Times  office  for 
cash  redemption. 

Boys  not  only  earn  bonus 
points  for  securing  new  readers 
and  insurance  applications,  but 
also  for  providing  good  carrier 
service,  such  as  lack  of  com¬ 
plaints,  prompt  collecting  habits, 
etc. 

Can  Lose  Points,  Too 

A  carrier  can  earn  120  points 
during  a  four-week  month  with¬ 
out  signing  up  any  new  readers. 
He  can  also  lose  100  points,  or 
more,  for  failure  to  provide  good 
route  service. 

“While  we  naturally  want 
each  carrier  to  obtain  new 
readers,”  Mr,  Gaunder  said,  “we 
feel  that  it  is  equally  important 
that  he  retain  subscribers  that 
he  already  serves.” 

Carriers’  extra  efforts  and  the 
fact  each  is  encouraged  to  know 
his  customers  personally  has 
reduced  complaints  at  the  office 
by  50  percent. 

Times  boys  provide  sub¬ 
scribers  with  their  phone  num¬ 
bers  in  order  that  complaints 
reach  them,  rather  than  the 


PARTICIPANTS  in  CopUy  Nnwspapnre  Seminar  for  circulation  executivat 
chat  during  intermission  at  Borrego  Springs,  Calif.  They  are,  from  left — 
E.  L  Schellenberg,  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union  and  Evening  Tribune;  Ruu 
Bobier,  Burbank  (Calif.)  Daily  Review;  John  H.  Eichorn,  Glendale  (Calif.) 
News-Press;  James  S.  Copley,  chairman  of  Copley  Newspapers,  and  Winston 
S.  Carter,  managing  director  of  California  Newspaperboy  Foundation. 


office.  This  saves  loss  of  points. 

In  addition  to  the  reduction  of 
complaints  carrier  bill  balances 
have  been  reduced  to  a  bare 
minimum.  The  Times  has  been 
averaging  only  two  city  bal¬ 
ances  per  week  following  Satur¬ 
day  mornings,  compared  to  the 
10  or  so  percent  prior  to  the 
coupon  club. 

A  merit  and  demerit  ledger 
system  has  been  set  up  which 
entails  about  20  minutes  each 
Saturday  for  adding  or  sub¬ 
tracting  each  boy’s  points. 

The  Carrier  of  the  Month  has 
a  story  written  about  him  and 
this  and  his  picture  appear  in 
the  paper.  Tear  sheets  dis¬ 
tributed  about  the  circulation 
department,  along  with  listings 
of  the  high  point-producing  boys 
create  an  attitude  of  competi¬ 
tiveness  among  the  boys. 

The  plan  works  excellently  in 
connection  with  new  merchants, 
Mr.  Gaunder  said.  Several  have 
contacted  the  newspaper  con¬ 
cerning  the  possibility  of  joining 
the  coupon  club  as  a  store- 
member. 

«  «  * 

EVERY  OTHER  WEEK 

La  Crosse,  Wis. 

La  Crosse  (Wis.)  Tribune 
carrier  boys  are  collecting  from 
their  subscribers  once  every  two 
weeks  instead  of  weekly  under 
a  new  system  installed  by  Circu¬ 
lation  Manager  Ed  Keefe. 

With  a  savings  of  50  percent 
of  the  time  the  boys  have  been 
spending  on  collections,  they 
will  have  more  free  time  to 
devote  to  school  work,  sports  and 
other  activities  of  their  choice, 
Mr.  Keefe  said,  pointing  out 
that  many  newspapers  have 
already  adopted  this  procedure. 

Reaction  of  newspaperboys 
and  their  customers  has  been 
excellent,  he  said,  but  if  there 
are  any  situations  where  the 
new  system  causes  hardship, 
other  arrangements  vrill  be 
made. 

The  plan  also  allows  more  time 
for  district  carrier  managers  to 
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devote  to  circulation  promotion 
and  present  costs  for  money 
order  and  postage  allowance  for 
outside  carriers  which  has  been 
costing  $1,000  annually  on  a 
weekly  basis  has  been  cut  in 
half.  There  is  also  a  saving  in 
route  book  cards. 

Other  advantages  are  a  re¬ 
duction  in  the  number  of  state¬ 
ments  issued  to  carriers,  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  number  of  man  hours 
necessary  to  supervise  city  car¬ 
rier  collections,  and  some  reduc¬ 
tion  in  actual  carrier  billing 
procedure. 

«  «  * 

MANAGER  APPOINTED 

Toronto 

A.  P.  Graham  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  circulation  manager  of 
the  Globe  and  Mail.  Assistant 
circulation  manager  since  1961, 
Mr.  Graham  joined  the  circula¬ 
tion  staff  of  the  Globe  and  Mail 
in  1933  and  until  1957  served 
as  country  circulation  manager. 
He  is  a  lieutenant-colonel  with 
the  Highland  Light  Infantry  of 
Canada  regiment  in  Galt. 

*  *  * 

ON  TO  COLLEGE 

Twenty-four  Des  Moines  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune  carrier  sales¬ 
men  received  scholarships.  They 
were  selected  from  among  8,000 
carriers  on  the  basis  of  their 
scholastic  records,  performances 
on  routes  and  participation  in 
the  affairs  of  their  communities. 

The  newspapers  gave  $300 
scholarships  to  16  of  the  boys. 
Three  others  came  from  Phillips 
Exeter  academy,  Exeter,  N,  H., 
and  five  more  from  Phillips 
Academy,  Andover,  Mass.  The 
latter  were  given  by  the  acad¬ 
emies  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  newspapers’  committee. 
• 

Fine  Arts  Fellows 

Ed  Ainsworth,  Los  Angeles 
Times  columnist  and  George 
Todt  of  the  Los  Angeles  Heraldr 
Examiner  were  honored  with 
fellowships  in  the  American 
Institute  of  Fine  Arts. 
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New  Elngland  than 


New  England  Council  Photo 


THIS  MESSAGE  SPONSORED  BY  THESE 
LEADING  NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPERS: 

MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M),  Portland  Press-Herald  (m), 
Portland  Express  (e),  Portland  Telegram  (s) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (e) 

VERMONT 

Barrc-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (e) 

Burlington  Free  Press  (m),  Rutland  Herald  (m) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (m&e),  Boston  Globe  (s),  Brockton 
Enterprise  &  Times  (e),  Fall  River  Herald  News  (e) 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (e),  Gardner  News  (e), 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (m&e),  Lynn  Item  (e), 

North  Adams  Transcript  (e),  Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (e) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (e),  Union  (M),  Republican  (s), 
Taunton  Gazette  (e),  Waltham  News  Tribune  (e), 
Worcester  Telegram  (m&s),  Worcester  Gazette  (e) 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtucket  Times  (e) 

Providence  Bulletin  (e),  Providence  Journal  (m&s), 
Woonsocket  Call  (e) 

CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (m&e),  Bridgeport  Post  (s), 
Bristol  Press  (e),  Hartford  Courant  (m), 

Hartford  Courant  (s),  Hartford  Times  (e), 

MOTden  Record  &  Journal  (m&e), 

Middletown  Press  (e).  New  Britain  Herald  (e). 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (m). 

New  Haven  Register  (e&s),  NOTwich  Bulletin  (m&s), 
Torrington  Register  (e), 

Waterbury  Republican  &  American  (m&e), 

Waterbury  RepuUican  (M&s) 


In  spending  New  England, 
It’s  sales  as  well  as  sails . . 


Sure,  New  England  is  famous  for  its  boats.  The  region 
builds  them  in  all  shapes  and  sizes,  from  dinghies  to 
racing  yachts  to  nuclear  submarines.  And  along  the  miles 
of  coasUine,  and  on  inland  rivers  and  lakes,  you’ll  see 
inboards  and  outboards,  sailboats  and  canoes  .  .  .  evidence 
of  New  England’s  seafaring  heritage. 

But  there  are  sails,  and  there  are  sales\  And  your  sales 
will  be  shipshape  indeed,  if  your  products  are  distributed 
and  advertised  in  New  England. 

New  England  per  household  food  sales  are  the  highest  of  any 
U.S.  region  ($1,115)  .  .  .  and  the  region’s  total  retail  sales 
per  household,  $4,332,  ranks  second  in  the  nation. 

New  Englanders  have  more  and  spend  more.  And  they  read 
their  fine,  locally  edited  newspapers  for  information  on  what 
to  buy  and  where  to  buy.  And  no  other  media  furnishes  the 
100%  coverage  of  New  England  provided  by  its  fine 
newspapers. 


Sell  your  products  and  « 
services  in  New  England  ^ 
through  these  newspapers. 


Calif.  Sees 
‘About  Face’ 
On  Carriers 

San  Jose,  Calif. 

The  development  of  a  reverse 
trend  in  newspaperboy  legisla¬ 
tion  is  reported  by  Arvey 
Drown,  president  of  California 
Newspaperboy  Foundation. 

Many  legislators  formerly 
active  in  developing  child  labor 
laws  which  long  had  an  adverse 
effect  on  newspaperboy  activi¬ 
ties  have  done  an  “about  face,” 
the  San  Jose  Mercury-News  cir¬ 
culation  director  said  in  a  mid¬ 
term  report  to  CNF. 

This  has  come  from  thorough 
understanding  of  the  value  of 
work  opportunities  which  serve 
as  a  tremendous  influence  on 
curbing  juvenile  delinquency, 
Mr.  Drown  declared. 

The  Foundation  has  attained 
the  strongest  position  of  its  his¬ 
tory,  he  reported.  This  is  sig¬ 
nalled  by  the  addition  of  13  new 
members  and  the  work  of  Wins¬ 
ton  Carter,  managing  director. 
There  are  now  88  members. 

More  than  70,000  California 
newspaperboys  are  affected  by 
the  about  face  in  legislative 
views,  Mr.  Drown  said.  He  noted 
that  the  present  climate  was 
stressed  in  a  conversation  with 
Governor  Edmund  G.  Brown, 
“who  was  extremely  compli¬ 
mentary  in  his  comments  about 
newspaperboy  operation  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.” 

Another  Citation 

Pascagoula,  Miss. 

Ira  Harkey  Jr.,  editor  of  the 
Pascagoula  Chronicle,  has  been 
awarded  the  1963  media  awards 
committee  citation  by  the  na¬ 
tional  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews.  Mr.  Harkey  is  a  1963 
winner  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  and 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  award  for  his 
editorials. 


Telegrapher  Recalls 
Titanic  Scoop  Lost 

Exeter,  N.  H. 

A  Boston  newspaper  muffed 
one  of  the  world’s  greatest 
scoops  when  the  liner  Titanic 
sank  in  1912,  it  was  recalled  by 
an  Exeter  man,  Gordon  F. 
Holland,  on  the  51st  anniversary 
of  the  disaster. 

A  veteran  in  the  early  days 
of  wireless,  Mr.  Holland  said  he 
was  testing  a  new  set  when  he 
heard  the  “SOS”  from  the 
stricken  liner. 

Excitedly,  he  telephoned  the 
city  editor  of  the  Boston  paper, 
but  he  wasn’t  interested — 
“everybody  knew  the  Titanic 
couldn’t  sink.” 

Later  in  the  night,  the  city 
editor  called  Mr.  Holland  back 
and  dejectedly  confessed  he  had 
missed  one  of  the  biggest  news 
“beats”  in  history. 

• 

Bank  Robbery  Story 
And  Fire  Picture  Win 

Huntsville,  Ala. 

The  top  awards  in  the  Ala¬ 
bama  Associated  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  contests  for  newswriting 
and  photography  went  to  Ken 
Hogg  of  the  Dothan  Eagle  and 
Charles  Moore  of  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  Advertiser. 

Mr.  Hogg  was  cited  for  his 
story  of  the  Ozark  bank  robbery 
where  a  chiropractor  went  on  a 
rampage  and  four  persons  were 
killed. 

The  sweepstakes  prize  picture 
showed  a  family  walking  away 
from  the  charr^  ruins  of  their 
home. 

Knight  Auditorium 

Akron,  0. 

A  540-seat  auditorium  in  the 
University  of  Akron’s  College 
of  Business  Administration  and 
Law  Building  will  be  financed 
by  a  gift  of  $150,000  from  the 
Beacon  Journal  and  will  be 
named  in  honor  of  John  S. 
Knight,  president  and  editor  of 
the  Beacon  Journal. 


Written  with  character  . . . 
competence  . . .  color. 

THE  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


Seminar  to  Deal 
With  Local  News 


Improved  methods  of  report¬ 
ing  local  and  suburban  news  will 
be  discussed  at  a  two-week  semi¬ 
nar  beginning  May  27  at  the 
American  Press  Institute  of 
Columbia  University  in  New 


York. 

The  members  are : 

Ralph  M.  Aiello,  Newburgh  (N.Y.) 
Evening  News. 

James  B.  Barnhill,  Kenosha  (Wis.) 
News. 

Elmer  C.  Broz,  Alton  (Ill.)  Evening 
Telegraph. 

Leonard  J.  Canning,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star. 

Tohn  P.  Connors,  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald. 
John  G.  Craig  Jr..  IVilmington  (Del.) 
Evening  Journal. 

John  F.  Dowd,  Lawrence  (Mass.) 
Eagle-Tribune. 

Frederick  A.  Fetterly  Jr.,  Palm  Beach 
(Fla.)  Post-Times. 

Richard  C.  Havlin,  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 
Enquirer.  .  . 

Harry  W.  Hill,  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal. 

Arnold  H.  Ismach,  San  Bernardino 
(Calif.)  Sun-Telegram. 

Kuyk  Logan,  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.) 
Daily  Oklahoman. 

F.  George  Magenheimer,  Peoria  (Ill.) 
Journal  Star. 

JcJin  C.  Mohler,  Houston  (Tex.) 
Chronicle. 

Ric^rd  J.  Needham,  Toronto  (Ont.) 
Star. 

Baxter  H.  Omohundro,  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Press-Telegram. 

Jack  M.  Osier,  Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily 
News. 

Duane  K.  Rair,  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Bulletin. 

James  Rankin,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitu- 


Jerry  T.  Robbins,  Midland  (Mich.l 
Dailv  News. 

William  S.  Robinson,  London  (Ont.) 
Free  Press. 

Robert  L.  Rose,  Chicago  (Ill.)  Daily 
News. 

Robert  L.  Scarbeau,  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram. 

Earle  L.  Schemerhorn,  Auburn  (N.Y.) 
Citisen-Advertiser. 

John  P.  Scholler,  Rockford  (Ill.)  Morn¬ 
ing  Star. 

James  W.  Thacker  Jr.,  Roanoke  (Va.) 
World-News. 

William  F.  Watson.  Columbia  (S.C.) 
Record. 

John  N.  Whitney,  Syracuse  (N.Y.) 
Post-Standard. 


Guild  iu  Ruuoff 

Chicopee.  Mass. 

A  runoff  election  to  determine 
whether  230  employes  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  here  will 
be  represented  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Guild  or  no  tm- 
ion  is  set  for  May  28.  In  the 
initial  balloting  May  15,  the 
guild  received  82  votes  and  the 
Independent  Association  of  Pub¬ 
lishers  Employes  Inc.,  61,  with 
79  for  no  union. 

• 

Columuist  Houored 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

John  M.  Cummings,  editorial 
page  columnist  for  the  Phikb- 
delphia  Inquirer,  was  honored 
here  May  15  at  a  testimonial 
dinner  in  the  Capitol  Press  Club. 
He  was  presented  with  a  color 
drawing  of  himself,  autographed 
by  Gov.  William  W.  Scranton, 
other  state  and  Inquirer  officials, 
and  members  of  the  Press  Club. 


Baldwin  Krafchman 


Bar  Hails  Writers’ 
Traffic  Court  Study 

Salt  Lake  City 

The  Salt  Lake  Tribune  and 
two  of  its  writers  have  been 
cited  by  the  Utah  State  Bar  in 
the  1962-63  media  awards  com¬ 
petition. 

Citations  and  cash  awards 
were  given  to  Jim  G.  Baldwin, 
police  reporter,  and  Herbert  F. 
Kretchman,  editorial  writer.  The 
Tribune  received  a  citation  and 
a  trophy. 

Mr.  Baldwin  wrote  a  series 
of  newspaper  articles  on  the 
complexities  of  traffic  court 
justice  in  Utah.  To  gather  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  series,  and  other 
articles,  as  well  as  collect  de¬ 
tailed  information  for  judges  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  Mr.  Baldwin 
made  a  three-week  swing 
through  11  cities  in  the  western 
United  States. 

Report  on  Other  Cities 

His  series  pointed  out  the 
importance  some  communities 
place  on  traffic  court  adminis¬ 
tration  while  other  courts  are 
often  left  to  their  own  devices. 

Mr.  Baldwin  also  compared 
the  operation  of  the  Salt  Lake 
City  and  Utah  traffic  courts  to 
the  courts  in  other  western  com¬ 
munities,  and  pointed  to  the  lack 
of  procedure  uniformity. 

Mr.  Kretchman’s  editorials 
were  based  on  the  stories  and 
offered  an  editorial  analysis  of 
areas  of  possible  improvement 
in  the  Utah  system  of  traffic 
courts. 

• 

Bostou  Guild  Accepts 
Coutract  Pauel  Idea 

Boston 

Members  of  the  Herald- 
Traveler  unit  of  the  Newspaper 
Guild  of  Greater  Boston  (AFL- 
CIO)  voted  overwhelmingly  to 
accept  a  proposal  that  a  three- 
man  panel  examine  contract 
differences  between  the  news¬ 
papers  and  the  Guild. 

The  vote  was  151  to  9  in  favor 
of  accepting  as  binding  the 
recommendations  of  the  panel. 
The  idea  had  been  advanced  by 
Robert  B.  Choate,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Herald-Traveler 
Corporation,  (E&P,  May  11). 

Guild  members  have  been 
working  under  and  extension  of 
the  contract  that  expired  Jan.  1. 
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HOW  ABITIBI  IS  HELPING 
TO  SOLVE  YOUR  PROBLEMS 


keeping  ahead  of  the  times 

with  capital  expenditures  for  even  better  newsprint  quality 

Abitibi's  annual  capital  expenditures  for  increasing  newsprint  quality  total  millions  of 
dollars,  and  represent  an  investment  that  will  yield  mutual  benefits.  Advanced  scientific 
knowledge  and  the  latest  in  modem  equipment  make  it  possible  for  us  to  ship  our  news¬ 
print  customers  a  top-grade  product.  Abitibi’s  search  for  improved  products  and  manu¬ 
facturing  processes  is  never-ending— your  assurance  of  even  better  newsprint  tomorrow. 

ABITIBI  SALES  COMPANY,  LIMITED  »  408  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE,  TORONTO  2,  ONTARIO,  CANADA 

Products  Hcrriced  in  ike  United  States  by  Abitibi  Service,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Dayton,  New  York 

foremost  in  pulp  and  paper  research 


25  YEARS  OLD 


Air/Space  Writers’ 
Fraternity  Grows 


It  is  legend  that,  on  a  breezy 
morning  in  1903,  a  reporter  who 
wrote  that  the  Wright  brothers 
had  risen  above  the  ground  in 
a  patchwork  of  sticks  and  cloth 
was  fired  for  probably  drunken¬ 
ness. 

It  is  truth  that  reporters, 
in  those  passing  60  years,  have 
stuck  to  their  story  of  man’s 
quest  for  flight  and  watched  the 
kites  turn  to  massive  thunder¬ 
ing  warbirds;  to  sleek  tubes 
vrith  wings  that  deafen  as  their 
speed  exceeds  that  of  sound;  to 
towering  cylinders  breathing 
liquid  oxygen  while  poised  to 
send  man  to  his  greatest  ad¬ 
venture. 

And,  just  as  the  aviator — 
from  his  days  of  leather  cap 
and  goggles  to  the  scientifically 
trussed  astronaut  —  has  cap¬ 
tured  the  public’s  imagination 
and  the  tag,  rara  avis,  so  has 
the  writer  who  has  flown  with 
the  men  of  the  air  and  then 
come  back  to  a  city  room  type¬ 
writer  to  tell  the  world  about 
them. 


Annual  News  Conference 


More  than  1,000  of  these 
writers  who  band  together  in 
the  Aviation/Space  Writers  As¬ 
sociation  gathered  for  their  an¬ 
nual  news  conference  in  Dallas, 
May  21-24.  This  is  the  silver 
anniversary  year  for  the  asso¬ 
ciation. 

AW  A,  as  it  is  called  because 
the  addition  of  the  “Space”  in 
1960  could  not  overcome  years 
of  vernacular  habit,  has  helped 
pace  the  rise  of  aviation,  air 
power  and  space  power  through 
an  amazing  quarter-century. 

There  is  a  reason  for  AW  A. 
It  is  veracity.  Today,  as  in  the 
days  of  the  Wrights,  the  imagi¬ 
nation  must  be  kept  in  the  prop¬ 


er  perspective  and  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  the  reporter  to  his  read¬ 
ers  must  be  met.  And,  today, 
with  a  $50  billion  federal  ex¬ 
penditure  geared  sharply  to 
their  chosen  field,  the  aviation/ 
space  writer  is  facing  that  ob¬ 
ligation  in  big  league  measures. 

Veracity  and  a  high  degree 
of  professionalness  was  the  goal 
set  25  years  ago  by  the  small 
group  which  found^  AW  A.  It 
was  1938,  an  uneasy  time  be¬ 
tween  peace  and  war.  As  in  all 
fields  of  news  those  who  cov¬ 
ered  similar  beats  got  to  know 
each  other.  In  aviation  it  was 
even  more  so,  as  the  lure  of 
copy  took  them  to  the  Cleveland 
Air  Races,  Miami  Air  Maneu¬ 
vers  and  elsewhere. 

That  fall,  in  New  York  City, 
Devon  Frances,  then  aviation 
editor  of  the  Associated  Press, 
called  a  meeting  in  the  offices 
of  old  Aero  Digest.  Twelve  at¬ 
tended.  This  was  the  start.  An 
aviation  press  corps  was  in  the 
making. 

For  some  months,  the  mem- 
liership  was  less  than  50.  But 
AWA  fast  became  a  coast-to- 
coast  fraternity.  In  the  early 
years,  the  association  was  di¬ 
vided  into  nine  regions,  each 
with  governors  such  as  Dick 
Kirschbaum  of  the  Newark 
News  and  Bob  Ball  of  the  De¬ 
troit  News.  Most  of  the  old-time 
regrulars  had  met  at  the  various 
air  carnivals  around  the  coun¬ 
try.  In  turn,  they  reached  others 
in  their  areas.  The  first  annual 
meeting  was  in  1939  at  the 
Cleveland  Air  Races.  Though 
transportation  was  a  problem, 
and  Helen  Waterhouse  of  the 
Akron  Beacon-Journal  waggish¬ 
ly  suggested  that  the  Navy 
should  provide  the  “big  zep”  to 
transport  the  working  press,  an 


airline  came  through  with  the 
needed  “air  lift.” 

The  pleasant  thoughts  of 
buzzing  race  planes  was  shat¬ 
tered  in  Cleveland  by  the  cries 
of  “War,  War.” 

AWA  members  were  more 
than  observers  in  those  days. 
Most  were  champions  of  air 
power,  believers  of  what  Billy 
Mitchell  had  proven 
earlier. 

Discussion  at  AWA’s  1940 
meeting  was  centered  on  war 
talk.  The  association’s  newslet¬ 
ter  commented  on  the  “responsi¬ 
bility  of  AWA  to  serve  the  coun¬ 
try  well  by  presenting  alert, 
informed  material;  the  dangers 


faster  than  the  speed  of  ;ound. 
They  saw  a  rocket  teste<i  in  a 
pit,  a  new  thing  called  a  ram¬ 
jet.  A  general  told  in  buo3mnt 
enthusiasm  what  had  to  be  done 
to  start  probing  space. 

Membership,  pressing  over 
225  in  1946,  had  generally  been 
limited  to  working  press.  Many 
news  people  had  joined  indus- 
years  try  in  public  relations  capaci¬ 
ties  during  the  war  and  a  new 
category  was  established  for 
them.  As  “associate”  jnembers 
they  could  be  active,  but  not 
vote.  This  left  the  reins  strongly 
in  the  hands  of  working  news¬ 
people  where  it  has  stayed. 
Korea  came  and  pass^.  Sput- 


of  complete  chaos  enveloping  nik  came  and  the  missile  gap 


our  air  defense  schemes,  and  closed.  AWA’s  members,  now 


the  position  of  AWA  against  more  than  1,000,  chronicled  the 


the  secrecy  thrown  around  avia¬ 
tion  news.’' 


Single  Wing 


A  year  later,  AWA  met  in 
Louisville  and  its  first  lapel  pins 
were  given  to  members.  In  the 
old  Air  Corps,  where  a  pilot’s 
badge  was  a  pair  of  wings,  an 
observer  in  the  back  seat  wore 
a  single  wing.  So  the  AWA  em¬ 
blem  was  a  one-wing  device  to 
denote  that  members  were  ob¬ 
servers,  with  a  quill  on  the  side 
to  indicate  that  they  were  wri¬ 
ters  too. 

When  war  came,  many  AWA 
members  were  war  correspond¬ 
ents.  Some  were  in  public  in¬ 
formation  and  some  flying  wri¬ 
ters  became  combat  or  trans¬ 
port  pilots. 

Through  the  newsletter  the 
far-flung  group  kept  in  touch. 
Member  Capt.  John  Watkins,  a 
P-40  pilot  in  Africa  wrote  of 
his  first  kill  and  Maj.  Kirsch¬ 
baum  wrote  from  China  that 
the  14th  Air  Force  liked  to  be 
called  the  Flying  Tigers.  And, 
on  the  home  front,  Zack  Mosely, 
the  “  Smilin’’  Jack  cartoonist, 
scouted  for  enemy  subs  with 
bombs  hung  on  the  frame  of  his 
light  plane.  To  those  who  com¬ 
mented  on  his  easy  war,  Mosely 
handed  a  card: 

“Meet  me  off  Cape  Hatteras 
50  miles  at  sea  in  a  single¬ 
engine  landplane.” 

After  the  global  flights  of 
aviation  writers  during  the  war, 
peace  brought  demobilization 


stories  in  words  as  accurate 
and  experienced  as  possible. 

“Space”  was  added  to  AWA 
in  1960  to  make  the  letterhead 
current.  The  bucket  seats  gave 
way  to  the  hard  planks  of  the 
press  stand  at  Cape  Canaveral 

At  this  stage  in  its  evolution, 
AWA  is  seeking  new  members 
from  the  working  press.  As  the 
president,  former  UPI  and  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  newsman  William  J. 
Coughlin,  now  editor  of  Missiles 
&  Rockets  Magazine,  explains: 

“All  we  have  to  offer  is  the 
opportunity  for  the  writer  to 
learn  more  about  this  important 
subject — and,  this  in  turn  will 
help  him  do  his  job  better.” 


Lord  Shawcross 
On  IPI  Program 


Stockholm 

More  editors  and  their  wives 
than  ever  before  —  more  than 
350  people  —  will  be  attending 
the  'Twelfth  Annual  Assembly  of 
the  International  Press  Institute 
here  from  June  5-7. 

Among  the  questions  of  In¬ 
stitute  policy  which  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  is  that  of  admission  to 
membership  of  editors  in  charge 
of  radio  and  television  news 
bulletins. 

The  guest  speakers  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  include  Lord  Shawcross, 
who  headed  the  British  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Press. 


^ _  _ _  The  Assembly  is  being  fol- 

and  near  shut-down  of  the  air-  lowed  by  tours  of  Sweden  and 
frame  industry.  A  few  of  the  Finland,  some  120  IPI  members 
writers  wrote  harshly  about  the  going  to  the  former  country  and  ^ 
cutback.  60  to  the  latter. 

Also,  with  peace  came  the  The  American  Conunittee  of 
strong  recognition  by  the  mili-  IPI  is  opposed  to  admission  of 
tary  and  industry  of  the  value  broadcast  personalities  on  the 
of  a  qualified  aviation  press,  ground  that,  since  the  broad- 
Press  flights  to  key  installations  casting  industry  functions  only 
became  important  events.  In  the  on  governmental  license,  or  un¬ 
spring  of  1946,  at  Dayton’s  der  the  auspices  of  govem- 
Wright  Field,  AWA  members  ments,  their  admission  would 
were  shown  drawings  of  sleek,  not  be  consistent  with  the  stand- 
slim  bombers  with  swept-back  ards  applied  in  the  admissiwi 
wings  which  could  carry  them  of  members  of  the  press. 
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GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

A  DIVISION  OF  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION 
DISTRICT  OFFICES:  EASTCHESTER,  N.Y.  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  • 
OVERSEAS:  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  EN  INSTRUMENTEN  MU.,  N.V.  AMSTERDAM 


Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Dept.  TTS-19 
221  Fairchild  Avenue.  Plainview.  L.I..  N.Y. 

□  Please  send  me  complete  information  on  TTS 

□  Please  have  a  TTS  Production  Engineer  call 

Name _ 

Company _ — — 

Street___ - - - 


A  FAIRCHILD  EXCLUSIVE- 

64  Keys  on  Every  TTS  Multiface  Perforator! 


And  64  keys  is  what  you  need  for  the 
full  utilization  of  all  the  code  combina¬ 
tions  available  in  6-channel  tape. 

MORE  PRODUCTION  -  Control  is  from 
the  keyboard!  In  addition  to  providing 
all  the  characters  in  the  alphabet,  the 
figures,  points  and  spaces— the  Teletype¬ 
setter*  Multiface  Perforator  also  codes 
thirteen  separate  functions  into  the 
tape,  all  from  the  touch  system  key¬ 
board  layout,  with  no  stop  in  keyboard¬ 
ing  rhythm.  And  the  TTS®  operator 
can  accurately  correct  his  own  errors 
with  the  “rubout.” 


Keyboard-coded  tape  will  automati¬ 
cally  program  linecasting  machines  to: 

•  assemble  •  mix 

•  elevate  •  stop 

•  quad  •  recast 

•  rail  •  open  the  knife  block 

•  insert  cut-off  rules  •  place  guide  lines 

Tape  produced  by  Fairchild  Perfora¬ 
tors  can  also  be  used  for  transmission 
to  other  points,  for  producing  hard  copy 
from  a  page  printer,  and,  through  the 
TTS  Selective  Allotter,  for  the  auto¬ 


matic  selection  of  a  matching  linecast¬ 
ing  machine  setup.  Add  it  up  and  you’ll 
see  why  the  Fairchild  TTS  Multiface 
Perforator  is  the  fastest,  most  versatile 
yet  designed  for  preparing  tape  for  the 
automatic  operation  of  linecasting  ma¬ 
chines.  It’s  just  one  of  the  matched 
components  in  the  TTS  System  for  pro¬ 
ducing  more  type  in  less  time. 

If  you  don’t  have  TTS,  you  are  not 
getting  the  most  out  of  your  composing 
room  operation.  To  find  out  how  to 
lower  costs  and  increase  your  produc¬ 
tion,  mail  the  coupon  today! 


The  Weekly  Editor 


SMALL  TOWN  THINKING 


By  Rick  Friedman 

Country  editors  may  be  pass¬ 
ing:  from  the  American  scene  but 
they  still  hold  the  affection  and 
admiration  of  a  lar^  number 
of  people,  judging  from  the 
reaction  to  the  recent  Bell  & 
Howell  “Close-Up”  look  at 
Landon  Wills  on  ABC-tv  (EfiP, 
April  14,  Page  59). 

Landon,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  1,500-circulation  Calhoun 
(Ky.)  McLean  County  News,  is 
still  getting  reaction  from  all 
over  the  country  a  month  after 
the  show  on  his  weekly  news¬ 
paper  and  town  was  aired 
nationally. 

At  last  count,  he’d  received 
200  letters,  almost  all  of  them 
favorable.  Some  of  them  were 
from  other  weekly  newspaper 
publishers  who  apparently  were 
encouraged  by  this  Kentucky 
newsman’s  determination  to  say 
what  he  thinks  despite  economic 
and  social  censure. 

Side  Effects 

The  show  had  some  other  in¬ 
teresting  side-effects. 

A  ninth-grader  at  Calhoun 
High  School  was  assigned  to 
write  a  character  sketch  and 
wrote  it  on  Landon. 

The  daily  Henderson  (Ky.) 
Gleaner  arid  Journal  wrote  an 
editorial  on  the  show,  praising 
Landon. 

King  Baker,  who  provided  a 
high  point  of  interest  in  the 
show  for  many  viewers  with  his 
strong  convictions  and  pictur¬ 
esque  language  died  a  few  days 
before  the  program  was  aired. 

An  antique  collector  spotted 
a  pair  of  salt  and  pepper  shakers 
on  the  dinner  table  of  one 
couple  being  interviewed  on  the 
show  and  offered  them  $35 
dollars  for  the  shakers. 

A  barber  in  Hillsboro,  Ore., 


commented  that  Landon’s  barber 
had  done  a  good  job  on  the 
editor’s  crew  cut. 

A  paint  ad  in  the  News  was 
the  direct  result  of  a  salesman 
in  St.  Louis  watching  the 
show. 

In  his  column,  “Observations 
of  a  Country  Boy”  on  May  2, 
Landon  wrote: 

“Right  now,  my  biggest  prob¬ 
lem  is  this: 

How  can  I  as  an  editor,  and 
the  NEWS  as  a  paper,  live  up 
to  oil  the  great  expectations  that 
have  been  created  by  this  pro¬ 
gram?  Nothing  we  have  done 
here  has  been  heroic  or  signifi¬ 
cant  enough  to  warrant  so  much 
attention.  Most  weeks  the 
NEWS  is  homey  and  humdrum. 
We  will  never  be  able  to  live  up 
to  the  image  created  on  Close- 
Up.  All  we  can  do  is  to  keep 
trying,  and  seek  humility.” 

In  the  same  issue  Landon  also 
published  “A  Country  Editor’s 
Soliloquy,”  which  was  originally 
written  for  the  end  of  the 
Close-Up  show  but  dropped  in 
the  final  cutting.  It  summed  up 
his  feelings  after  16  years  as 
editor  of  the  News  and  was 
quite  moving  in  revealing  the 
inner  thoughts  of  a  weekly  news¬ 
paperman. 

In  it,  Landon  told  why  he  is  a 
weekly  editor,  part  of  which 
went: 

/  believe  in  democracy. 

I  believe  that  the  liberty  of 
the  mind  and  freedom  of  the 
spirit  which  democracy  has 
struggled  to  provide  is  the  best 
hope  of  marikind  for  a  happy 
life  on  this  planet. 

Because  I  believe  this,  /  am 
an  editor. 

‘City  Provinciulitim’ 

Why  an  editor  continues  to 


HURLETRON 


Register  Controls 


ELECTRIC  EYE  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 

Danville,  Illinois 


stay  in  a  small  town  has  occa¬ 
sionally  been  touched  on  by  other 
weekly  newspapermen  in  their 
papers. 

A  while  back  Walter  Grun- 
feld,  of  the  Marathon  (N.  Y.) 
Independent,  discussed  this  in 
his  “Rambling  Along”  Column. 
Mr.  Grunfeld  lived  almost  his 
whole  boyhood  and  young  adult¬ 
hood  in  the  big  cities,  principally 
London.  He  worked  for  Reuters 
and  covered  Parliament.  A  few 
years  ago  Walter  and  his  big 
city-bom  and-bred  wife  bought 
a  run-down  country  weekly  in  a 
farming  area  of  central  New 
York  State.  Since  then  the 
Marathon  Independent  and  its 
sister  paper  the  Tully  Independ¬ 
ent,  have  prospered. 

He  called  this  particular  col¬ 
umn  “Provincialism  in  the  City” 
and  wrote  in  part : 

Small  town,  or  hometown, 
people  a/re  often  accused  of  being 
behind  the  times  in  so  called 
worldly  matters;  in  affairs  of 
state  and  in  general  observations 
regarding  life.  But  our  friend 
said  that  if  this  label  should  be 
hung  on  anyone,  it  should  be 
conferred  on  those  who  have 
never  been  out  of  a  city  and  who 
have  no  conception  whatever 
about  the  small  town  way  of 
life. 

But  small  towns,  we  are  con¬ 
vinced,  are  the  same  everywhere. 
We  seem  to  possess  a  special 
kind  of  outlook,  a  special  way  of 
doing  things,  a  special  trait  of 
getting  along  unth  our  neigh¬ 
bors. 

Basically,  it  seems  that  we 
care  more  about  the  next  fellow. 
The  terrible  rush  of  the  city  is 
absent  in  the  small  town, 
although  it  is  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  apparent  that  the  pattern 
of  the  20th  century  seems  to  be 
moving  at  such  a  pace  now  that 
even  peaceful  living  can  become 
a  hectic  affair. 

Because  we  have  a  little  more 
time  and  understanding  for  our¬ 
selves  and  our  neighbors,  we  are 
able  to  better  understand  the 
very  basics  which  make  up  life 
and  as  such,  we  are  neither 
provincial  nor  iminformed  on 
matters  pertaining  to  worldly 
affairs. 

Statistics  show  that  the  grass 
roots  of  America  are  the  back¬ 
bone  of  the  land.  To  those  who 
regard  us  as  backward,  we  wish 
we  could  give  them  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  spend  a  brief  period 
in  our  midsts.  Their  thinking 
would  surely  be  developed. 

‘Whal  Better  Challenge?’ 

Jean  Strong,  editor  of  the 
Marion  (Iowa)  Sentinel,  is  an¬ 
other  case  in  point.  She  worked 
her  way  through  the  University 
of  Iowa  journalism  school  as  a 
printer,  worked  on  several  Iowa 
weeklies,  both  in  backshops  and 


town  has  occa-  front  offices,  then  after  ;hree 
:hed  on  by  other  years  on  the  Cedar  Rapids 
ermen  in  their  (Iowa)  Gazette  joined  the  staff 
of  Life  magazine.  She  later 
Walter  Grun-  became  a  staff  writer  for  For- 
'athon  (N.  Y.)  tune  magazine, 
mussed  this  in  Miss  Strong  covered  among 
Vlong”  Column,  many  things  a  tour  of  the  Carib- 
ved  almost  his  bean  with  Princess  Margaret,  a 
nd  young  adult-  hurricane  in  Rhode  Island,  an 
ties,  principally  airplane  crash  in  the  East  River, 
<ed  for  Reuters  the  survivors  of  the  .Andrea 
liament.  A  few  Doria,  how  executives  live,  the 
er  and  his  big  murder  of  a  New  York  gang¬ 
ed  wife  bought  ster,  labor  negotiations,  shell 
try  weekly  in  a  home  building,  elections  and 
f  central  New  Gina  Lollobrigida.  Six  years 
ince  then  the  later  she  quit  Fortune  to  l)econie 
endent  and  its  editor  of  the  Sentinel,  her  home 
Tully  Independ-  town  paper,  in  October,  1962. 
red.  In  the  February,  1963,  issue 

particular  col-  of  the  Iowa  Publisher  she  put 
ism  in  the  City”  the  “why”  of  it  this  way: 
t :  /  am  editing  and  helping  docu- 

or  hometown,  ment,  by  word  and  picture,  the 
wcused  of  being  goings-on  in  a  vastly-changed 
’s  in  so  called  suburban  community  which  is 
;  in  affairs  of  just  one  mile  from  the  farm 
ral  observations  where  I  was  bom.  What  better 
But  our  friend  challenge  is  there  for  the  new 
label  should  be  year? 

?;  it  should  be 

hose  who  have  ^  S**-®®* 

f  a  city  and  who  John  C.  Obert,  editor  of  the 
ntion  whatever  Alexandria  (Minn.)  Park  Re- 
l  town  way  of  gio^  Echo,  also  documented  this 
type  of  thinking  a  while  ago  in 
ns,  we  are  con-  an  article  called  “I  Chose  Main 
ime  everywhere,  street”  for  the  Rotarian.  He 
ssess  a  special  pictured  this  for  someone  search- 
a  .special  way  of  jajf  for  the  good  life : 
special  trait  of  They  would  find  more  time  for 
vith  our  neigh-  cultural  pursuits,  more  time  for 
reading,  more  time  for  inteUi- 
seems  that  we  gent  talk,  more  time,  if  you  trill, 
the  next  fellow,  for  reverence,  solitude  and  con- 
h  of  the  city  is  temptation.  They  would  find 
small  town,  themselves  worrying  less  about 
•coming  increas-  their  children,  because  the 
'hat  the  pattern  schools  are  good  and  the  ocea- 
ury  seems  to  be  sions  of  juvenile  trouble  few, 
a  pace  now  that  and  worrying  more  about  the 
ring  can  become  world  we  live  in  and  what  they 
can  do  to  make  it  a  better  world, 
ive  a  little  more  The  outside  world  has  come  to 
landing  for  our-  Main  Street  and  no  longer,  if 
eighbors,  we  are  ever  we  were,  are  we  isolated 
understand  the  bumpkins.  .  .  . 
ch  make  up  life  So  this  is  Main  Street.  En- 
we  are  neither  lightened,  progressive,  clean, 
uninformed  on  politically  important,  alert, 
ling  to  worldly  aware — and  growing. 

We  live  on  it  and  we  love  it 
V  that  the  grass  And  we’d  never  swap  it  for  the 
a  are  the  back-  metropolitan  rat  race  of  soot 
i.  To  those  who  and  smog,  congestion  and  con- 
<:kward,  we  wish  formity,  the  umbiquitous  ulcer 
'hem  the  oppor-  and  the  inexorable  struggle  to 
a  brief  period  preserve  personal  identity  in  a 
Their  thinking  society  hell  bent  to  devour  ths 
developed.  individual. 

m  *  * 

•  Challenge?’  FIRST  PERSON— Max  Good- 

editor  of  the  win’s  account  of  the  crash  of  an 
Sentinel,  is  an-  airplane  he  was  piloting  won 
)int.  She  worked  the  award  for  best  news  story 
h  the  University  in  the  contest  sponsored  by  the 
lism  school  as  a  San  Diego  Chamber  of  Com- 
on  several  Iowa  merce.  He’s  publisher  of  the 
n  backshops  and  Lemon  Grove  Review. 
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What  Is  an 
Investment  Banker  ? 


Weekly  to  Replace  i 

Foldeii  Fla.  Daily  , 

Pompano  Beach,  Fla.  I 
Tlic  Pompano  Beach  News  | 
was  started  May  23  by  Thomas  [ 
A.  RoKers  and  Edgar  F.  Seney. 

Mr.  Rogers  is  the  former  pub¬ 
lisher-owner  of  the  Design  News 
and  Klectrical  Design  News, 
trade  journals,  and  also  worked 
for  Mcdraw-Hill  Co. 

Mr.  Seney  was  editor  of  the 
Pompano  Beach  Town  News, 
which  was  purchased  and  dis-  ! 
continued  three  weeks  ago  by  ] 
the  Gore  Publishing  Co.  Mr.  ! 
Seney  also  started  and  owned  j 
newspapers  in  South  Miami,  i 
Marathon  and  Michigan.  He  was 
a  Nieman  Fellow  at  Harvard  in 
1955.  I 

The  new  newspaper  will  be 
published  every  Thursday  and 
be  printing  by  the  offset  print¬ 
ing  method.  All  other  employes 
of  the  new  paper  formerly 
worked  at  the  Town  News. 

• 

Senator  Ware  Buys 
2  Weeklies  in  Pa. 

Oxford,  Pa. 
State  Senator  John  H.  Ware 
3rd,  of  Oxford,  has  purchased 
the  weekly  Downington  (Pa.) 
Archive  and  the  weekly  Upper 
Main  Line  News  in  Paoli,  Pa. 

Both  standard-sized  weeklies 
will  be  published  every  Thurs¬ 
day  from  the  Archive  plant  at 
Downington.  Mr.  Ware,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Penn  Fuel  Gas  Inc., 
also  owns  the  Oxford  Press,  the 
Avon  Grove  News,  and  the  Cecil 
Democrat,  Elkton,  Md.  Harry 
L.  Bachman  continues  as  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  group. 

• 

Equipment  Sold 

Wilmington,  Calif. 
Preston  Roberts,  a  former 
owner,  was  the  sole  bidder  for 
equipment  of  the  Wilmington 
Press- Journal  at  an  auction 
conducted  by  the  Internal  Reve¬ 
nue  Service  last  week.  The  semi- 
weekly  was  founded  in  1864.  In 
recent  years  it  was  owned  by 
Edward  Fike,  against  whom  a 
lien  was  filed.  Mr.  Roberts  said 
he  planned  to  resume  publica-  ' 
tion. 

*  *  «  I 

Yukon,  Okla.  ^ 
Robert  A.  Park,  publisher  of 
the  Yukon  Sun,  has  sold  the  1 
weekly  newspaper  to  Donald  F.  ! 
Ferrell,  publisher  of  the  Chand¬ 
ler  Lincoln  County  News. 

Mr.  Park  has  owned  and  pub¬ 
lished  the  Yukon  Sun  since  1948, 
and  prior  to  that  was  employed 
by  the  AP  and  Oklahoma  news-  i 
papers  for  several  years.  I 

Mr.  Farrell  plans  to  operate  i 
both  the  Chandler  and  Yukon  | 
newspapers.  He  bought  the  j 
Chandler  paper  last  October.  | 


Capital  is  the  lifeblood 
of  our  economy,  and  the 
investment  banker  is  the 
heart  of  the  system  that 
keeps  it  in  circulation.  An 
investment  banker  is  not  a 
bank  and  is  not  engaged 
in  banking  business.  The 
terms  investment  banker  and  underwriter 
are  generally  applied  interchangeably  to 
firms  serving  as  middlemen  between  com¬ 
panies  needing  capital  and  the  investing 
public.  To  put  it  in  the  simplest  possible 
terms,  when  a  company  wants  to  raise  capi¬ 
tal  for  expansion  and  development,  one  way 
of  doing  so  is  by  selling  securities  to  an 
investment  banker  or  underwriter,  who  in 
turn  sells  the  securities  to  the  public. 

Suppose  Typical  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  needs  $5,000,000  for  a  new  plant  and 
some  new  equipment.  The  company  may 
call  on  its  underwriter  or  one  suggested  by 
its  banker,  lawyer,  or  accountant,  since  men 
in  those  positions  often  have  experience 
with  underwriters  and  know  something  of 
their  standing  and  qualifications. 

Typical’s  officers  select  an  investment 
banldng  firm  such  as  Merrill  Lynch,  and  in 
consultation  with  the  investment  banker, 
they  decide  whether  to  issue  stocks  or  bonds 
—that  is,  whether  to  borrow  money  by  the 
sale  of  bonds  or  to  take  in  more  owners  by 
the  sale  of  stock.  Bonds,  which  are  sold 
chiefly  to  institutional  investors  by  the  un¬ 
derwriters,  generally  account  for  a  larger 
dollar  amount  of  new  offerings  than  stocks. 
But  let’s  say  that  for  various  reasons  Typi¬ 
cal’s  officers  decide  to  issue  common  stock. 

Often  the  next  step  is  for  Typical— with 
the  help  of  its  investment  banker,  account¬ 
ants,  and  lawyers— to  make  full  disclosure 
of  all  pertinent  facts  in  a  detailed  registra¬ 
tion  statement,  which  is  filed  with  the  Secur¬ 
ities  &  Exchange  Commission.  If  the  data 
are  complete  and  accurate,  the  S.E.C.  allows 
the  new  issue  to  be  registered,  and  the  stock 
is  then  sold  to  the  public.  But  the  S.E.C. 
passes  no  judgment  on  the  quality  of  the 
security.  That  is  up  to  the  individual  in¬ 
vestor,  who  may  base  his  opinion  on  the 
facts  offered  in  the  prospectus,  which  is  a 
circular  describing  the  company  and  the 
securities  that  are  for  .sale  and  which  is 
also  contained  in  the  registration  statement. 

Registration  may  take  a  few  weeks  or  sev¬ 
eral  months,  depending  on  circumstances. 
Meanwhile,  Typical’s  officers  and  the  under¬ 
writer  negotiate  the  “spread,"  which  is  the 
difference  between  the  price  paid  by  the 
underwriter  and  the  selling  price  to  the 
public  and  •which  represents  the  under¬ 
writer’s  gross  profit.  The  spread  is  usually 
somewhere  between  4%  and  10%  of  the  tot^ 


dollar  amount  of  the  offering.  If  Typical 
were  a  public  utility  seeking  funds,  the  pro¬ 
cedure  might  be  a  little  different,  since  many 
large  public  utilities  get  sealed  competitive 
bids  on  bonds  and  preferred  stock.  Very 
often  government  bodies  issuing  municipal 
bonds  get  competitive  bids,  too. 

Usually  the  investment  banker  enlists  the 
help  of  other  firms  in  underwriting  and  sell¬ 
ing  an  issue,  partly  to  spread  the  financial 
risk  involved  and  partly  to  gain  public  inter¬ 
est  in  the  stock.  Such  a  group  is  called  a 
syndicate.  Of  the  total  spread  on  the  issue, 
a  certain  portion  goes  to  the  individual 
members  of  the  underwriting  group,  includ¬ 
ing  the  managing  underwriter,  who  assume 
the  risk  on  that  issue,  another  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  members  of  the  underwriting  group 
who  assume  the  risk  on  that  particular  share, 
and  the  balance  or  selling  concession  to  the 
securities  dealer  who  actually  sells  the  share. 
The  managing  underwriter  also  receives  a 
certain  fee  from  each  of  the  other  under¬ 
writers  for  handling  the  offering.  Most  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  underwriting  group  expect  to 
sell  the  shares  they  take  themselves,  but 
often  they  have  to  rely  on  outside  dealers 
or  other  members  of  the  underwriting  group 
to  help  them. 

The  public  offering  price  of  the  shares  is 
.set  shortly  before  the  time  of  issue  in  line 
with  market  conditions.  All  the  members 
of  the  syndicate  agree  to  sell  the  stock  at 
the  price  set  by  the  managing  underwriter 
and  Typical’s  officers  for  a  certain  period  of 
time,  which  may  be  as  short  as  a  day  or 
two  but  is  sometimes  longer.  On  a  given 
date  after  re^stration  is  eflFective,  the  stock 
is  offered  to  the  public,  and  the  buyers  get 
their  shares  at  a  net  price  without  commis¬ 
sion.  When  a  stock  is  offered  to  the  public, 
the  iinderwriter  often  places  a  “tombstone” 
advertisement,  containing  the  name  of  the 
issue,  its  price,  its  size,  and  the  name  of  the 
underwriter  or  underwriters,  in  the  public 
press.  The  price  of  a  stdck  is  fficed  only  when 
underwriters  offer  it  for  sale.  Once  it  is  in 
public  hands,  its  price  is  determined  by  in¬ 
vestor  supply  and  demand,  by  how  much 
a  buyer  will  pay  and  how  much  a  seUer 
wants  for  his  stock. 

If  Typical  is  a  sound  company  with  good 
management  and  good  prospects,  the  stock 
offering  is  likely  to  be  sold  promptly— in  a 
matter  of  a  few  days  or  even  hours.  The 
underwriters  pay  Typical  the  purchase  price 
previously  agre^  on,  and  Typical  then  has 
the  $5,0()0,000  it  needs  and  the  public  has 
increased  its  ownership  of  American  busi¬ 
ness  through  the  offices  of  the  investment 
bankers. 

Next  Week:  What  Is  Price-Earnings 
Ratio  and  What  Are  Rights  and  Warrants? 


H  MERRILL  LYNCH. 

PIERCE,  FENNER  &  SMITH  INC 

MEMBERS  NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE  AND  OTHER  PRINCIPAL  STOCK  AND  COMMODITY  UCHAN6ES 
70  PINE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  5.  NEW  YORK 
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PROMOTION 


Color  Dramatized 
With  Magic  Act 


By  George  Wilt 

Charlie  Andrews,  promotion 
director  of  the  Nashville  Banner 
and  Tennessean,  makes  dramatic 
use  of  his  show  business  back- 
STound  to  sell  leading  Nashville 
businessmen  on  the  “magic  of 
newspaper  color.” 

The  former  vaudevillian  and 
circus  clown  has  also  used  his 
bag  of  tricks  and  line  of  patter 
in  color  seminars  for  other  news¬ 
papers  from  coast  to  coast,  as 
well  as  before  advertising 
agency  groups  and  at  adver¬ 
tising  conventions. 

In  a  presentation  in  Nashville 
a  few  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Andrews 
went  beyond  the  facts-and- 
figures  routine  in  selling  his 
audience  of  over  200  on  rop  color, 
as  usual. 

As  an  opener,  he  drew  on  a 
lighted  easel  with  “invisible” 
chalk,  telling  the  assembled  ex¬ 
ecutives  that  this  was  the  sort 
of  layout  from  the  electronic 
medium.  As  the  room  was  dark¬ 
ened  and  the  easel  illuminated 
with  “black  light,”  the  layout 
sprang  to  life  via  beautiful 
da-glow  colors. 

In  his  next  routine,  the  com¬ 
bination  magician  and  promo¬ 
tion  man  stirred  the  three  basic 
colors  in  a  mixing  pan,  and 
pulled  out  ducks,  color  ads,  and 
assorted  laugh-getters.  With  the 
audience  in  a  relaxed  mood,  Mr. 
Andrews  followed  with  a  color 
slide  presentation  on  the  power 
of  newspaper  color,  plus  the 
geographical,  financial  and  cul¬ 
tural  advantages  afforded  adver¬ 
tisers  in  the  Nashville  market. 
Later  he  showed  how  the  two 
local  newspapers  serve  as  the 
prime  vehicle  for  reaching  this 
market. 

CUT 

CASTING 

COSTS! 

Find  out  how  the  Kemp  Auto¬ 
mated  Remelt  System  can  re¬ 
duce  your  casting  costs.  Send 
for  free  bulletin  No.  IE- 10. 

It  always  'pays 
to  come  to 


“The  magic  of  color,”  Mr. 
Andrew  pointed  out,  “creates  an 
emotional  response  from  readers, 
who  are  exposed  to  over  1,500 
advertising  impressions  each 
day.  Getting  through  this  maze 
of  advertising  to  put  across 
their  own  particular  message  is 
one  of  the  toughest  problems 
faced  by  today’s  marketers.” 

The  fact  that  the  Nashville 
papers  have  been  leaders  in  color 
linagre,  appearing  in  the  top  ten 
for  over  a  decade,  suggests  that 
Charlie  Andrews  does  have 
something  up  his  sleeve  ...  a 
most  persuasive  sales  pitch. 

*  «  « 

TESTIMONIAL  —  “What's 
very  big  at  weddings,  in  Chinese 
restaurants,  and  among  readers 
of  the  New  York  Times  Maga¬ 
zine?”  is  the  intrigpiing  headline 
on  an  oversize,  three-color  bro¬ 
chure  from  Mark  Senigo  at  the 
New  York  Times.  The  brochure 
told  the  success  story  of  River 
Brand  Rice  Mills  campaigpi  for 
Carolina  Rice,  a  10-year  adver¬ 
tiser  in  the  Times  Magazine. 
The  folder  showed  how  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  progressed  from  56-line 
ads  in  black-and-white  to  full 
pages  in  color. 

*  *  • 

MEN’S  WEAR— Headed  “An 
Advertising  Equation  Tailor- 
Made  for  You,”  a  new  folder 
released  by  the  Detroit  News 
points  out  that  “the  newspaper 
that  publishes  more  men’s  wear 
advertising  is  the  newspaper 
that  gets  more  men’s  wear 
sales.”  The  printed  piece  lists 
percent  of  linage  carried  by 
Detroit  newspapers  in  each 
men’s  and  boy’s  wear  classifi¬ 
cation,  shows  coverage  of  metro- 
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Oops!  It  must  have  been  a  duck's 
egg.  What  happened  to  the  black- 
and-white  ad? 


Here's  the  same  ad  in  beautiful 
ROP  color!  And  Charlie  Andrews' 
gag  concocts  a  few  laughs. 

politan  Detroit  by  occupation, 
income  and  men’s  wear  price 
ranges. 

a  *  « 

NEW  CONCEPT— The  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  is  running 
a  schedule  of  four-color  ads  in 
consumer  magazines  to  enhance 
their  national  image.  The  in¬ 
sertions  started  last  month  in 
the  New  Yorker  magazine,  and 
will  continue  through  the  fall  of 
this  year.  Each  ad  depicts  the 
newspaper  (the  Chronicle,  of 
course)  dramatically  photo¬ 
graphed  in  a  common  but  use¬ 
ful  situation.  The  headline  of 
the  first  ad  is,  “A  great  news¬ 
paper  is  more  than  a  fish 
wrapper.”  Under  the  handsome 
color  photograph  of  the  news¬ 
paper-wrapped  fish  is  the  follow¬ 
ing  quotation  from  Thomas  Jef¬ 
ferson;  “The  press  is  the  best 
instrument  for  enlightening  the 
mind  of  man,  and  improving 


him  as  a  rational,  moral,  and 
social  being.” 

The  second  ad  in  the  series 
states:  “A  great  newspaper  is 
more  than  a  garbage  can  liner,” 
and  quotes  Napoleon  I:  “Three 
hostile  newspapers  are  more  to 
be  feared  than  a  thousand  bayo¬ 
nets.”  Grant  Advertising  is  the 
Chronicle’s  advertising  agency. 

• 

Fishing  Lottery 
Ruling  Avoided 

Milwaukee 

Winners  of  vacation  prizes  at 
the  1963  Milwaukee  Sentinel 
Sports  and  Boat  Show  will  be 
awarded,  it  was  announced  May 
10  after  a  charge  of  gambling 
against  Charles  D.  Collins,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  show,  was  dis¬ 
missed  in  County  Court  here. 

Mr.  Collins  had  been  named 
in  a  warrant  charging  that  the 
trout  stream  contest  violated 
state  lottery  laws  on  March  20, 
while  the  show  was  in  progress. 

In  asking  for  dismissal  of  the 
complaint,  Richard  B.  Surges, 
an  assistant  district  attorney, 
said  that  Sports  Show  officials 
had  worked  out  new  rules  for 
the  trout  stream  contest  that 
will  not  violate  lottery  laws.  In 
the  future,  prizes  will  be 
awarded  for  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  fish  caught  in  established 
periods  of  time  rather  than  for 
the  largest  fish  caught  each 
day.  This  would  place  more  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  element  of  skill. 

Mr.  Surges  said  there  has 
been  no  judicial  decision  on  “the 
application  of  lottery  laws  to 
fishing  contests,”  and  that  such 
a  decision  would  not  be  “easily 
susceptible  to  a  yes  or  no  an¬ 
swer.” 

He  said  the  vacation  prizes 
won  by  fishermen  may  be 
granted  in  a  spirit  of  fair  play 
to  all  participants. 

• 

Mental  Health  Forum 
Popular  in  10th  Year 

Hartford,  Conn. 

The  10th  year  of  mental 
health  lectures  sponsored  by  the 
Hartford  Courant  found  public 
interest  just  as  high  as  ever. 

Some  1,100  people  turned  out 
for  the  last  of  the  1963  series 
delivered  by  Dr.  Francis  J. 
Braceland,  psychiatrist-in-chief 
of  the  Institute  of  Living  here. 

The  topic  was  “Emotional 
Problems  of  Contemporary 
Life.”  The  text  was  printed  the 
following  day  in  the  Courant. 
Brochures  with  the  texts  of  both 
lectures  in  the  1963  series  will 
be  available  without  charge  in  a 
month.  More  than  50,000  copies 
of  previous  brochures  have  been 
distributed  by  Connecticut 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 
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and  advertising  plans  for  the  coming  year 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

Crime  and  Violence- 
A  Freelancer’s  Life 

By  Rick  Friedman 


It  was  11:25  a.m.  on  a  bright 
May  morning  when  Jim  Romano 
picked  us  up  in  his  1963  Chewy 
Impala.  Jim  is  a  photography 
stringer  on  Staten  Island,  N.  Y., 
for  newspapers,  wire  services 
and  tv  stations  and  we  contacted 
him  in  the  hope  of  finding  out 
what  makes  a  freelance  news 
cameraman  click. 

Inside  his  car,  a  police-fire 
radio  was  on.  On  the  dashboard 
was  a  two-way  car  telephone 
hook-up  to  his  home  and  an¬ 
swering  service.  “If  I’m  out  in 
the  field  and  the  New  York 
Daily  News  wants  me,  my  an¬ 
swering  service  or  my  wife  can 
get  me,”  he  explained,  tapping 
the  telephone. 

Jim  rolled  the  car  to  a  stop 
in  front  of  a  live  poultry  dealer 
in  the  Stapleton  section  of 
Staten  Island.  As  he  stepped 
out  of  the  car,  he  flipped  on  a 
Motorola  portable  radio  which 
was  hook^  to  his  belt.  “This 
gives  me  a  chance  to  circulate 
with  people.  In  this  business,  you 
have  to  get  to  know  people,  to 
mix  with  all  types,  to  roam  all 
over  the  place.  I  can  attend  an 
indoor  political  rally  and  still 
be  able  to  shoot  out  and  cover  a 
fire  or  an  accident.  Without 
this,  I’d  miss  a  lot  of  calls.” 

Long  Hours 

Half-trotting  in  and  out  of 
the  live  poultry  place,  he  was 
quickly  back  in  the  car  and  we 
were  cruising  again.  Jim 
shouted  a  “Hiya  doin’.  Champ?” 
to  a  milkman  as  we  passed  his 
truck.  “There’s  no  such  thing 
as  hours,”  the  photographer 
said.  “Day  or  night — no  set 
time.  It  comes,  it  comes — that’s 
all  there  is  to  it.  You  hear  it, 
you  swing  into  action.  The  hours 
are  long.  I  get  my  eight  hours 
sleep  each  day  but  from  the 
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time  I  get  up  until  the  time  I  go 
to  bed,  I’m  on  call — HEY !  Hiya 
doin’,  Joe — You  meet  all  kinds 
of  people  in  this  business — get 
to  know  the  small  guy — that’s 
who  I  make  friends  with.  He 
hands  you  a  tip.” 

What  kind  of  guy? 

“The  guy  in  the  diner,  the  guy 
that  pumps  gas.  I  know  a  num¬ 
ber  of  garagemen  in  town  and 
they  call  me  when  they  have  to 
tow  away  a  vrreck.” 

We  stopped  in  front  of  Geo. 
Winter  Hay  Grain  Feed  Seed. 
Jim  jumped  out  of  the  car  with 
another  “Hiya,  Champ”  to 
somebody  on  the  street.  His  port¬ 
able  went  on  and  crackly  sounds 
from  it  trailed  him  into  the 
store.  Inside  the  car,  the  voice 
of  a  cop  could  be  heard  checking 
out  his  own  radio  with  head¬ 
quarters. 

In  a  few  minutes  Jim  Romano 
was  back  in  the  car  with  an 
“O.K.,  Champ”  and  14  pounds 
of  com  mash  for  the  ducks. 

The  ducks? 

“I  like  to  relax  out  in  my 
backyard,”  he  explained.  “I  put 
on  the  police  radio  loud  speaker 
and  lay  out  there  relaxing  with 
my  ducks.” 

A  Department  of  Sanitation 
car  went  by.  Jim  hit  his  hom 
and  waved.  “It’s  important  to 
say  hello  to  people,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  “At  the  scene  of  an 
accident  there’s  a  lot  of  con¬ 
fusion  but  when  I  get  there  it’s 
a  constant  ‘Hey,  Romano!’  A 
thousand  hellos.  Pm  always 
polite  and  courteous  but  if 
there’s  some  screwball  in  the 
way  of  a  picture  I  say  ‘Please 
get  the  hell  out  of  the  way.’  The 
other  photographers  let  me  be 
the  spokesman.  I  know  a  lot  of 
people  and  I  won’t  tolerate 
any  .  .  .” 

He  cut  away  to  a  “Hiya,  Pal” 


to  somebody  standing  in  the 
doorway  of  a  store.  The  man 
waved  back. 

The  Ducks 

Soon  we  were  in  a  quiet 
residential  neighborhood  and 
Jim  swung  the  Chewy  into  a 
driveway  alongside  and  then 
behind  a  house. 

There,  in  a  spacious  yard  en¬ 
closed  on  three  sides  by  a  high 
log  fence  were  a  moma,  poppa 
and  baby  duck.  All  three  came 
waddling  out  from  under  a  table. 

Jim  took  a  large  crate  of 
oranges  from  the  back  of  his  car 
and  carried  it  into  his  basement. 
“I  love  oranges,”  he  said.  “And 
I  get  them  wholesale.  You  know 
a  lot  of  people,  you  get  a  lot  of 
things  wholesale.” 

He  came  back  out  of  the  base¬ 
ment  and  started  feeding  the 
ducks  com  mash.  The  portable 
radio  on  his  belt  bounced  and 
braacked  as  he  moved  through 
the  quiet  yard.  A  few  low- 
hanging  trees  helped  fend  off  the 
noontime  sun. 

His  wife,  Sally,  came  out  of 
the  kitchen  door  and  joined  us. 
She  was  holding  Jim  Jr.,  age  15 
months.  The  ducks  were  now 
wading  in  and  out  of  a  small 
plastic  baby  pool.  “It  was  for  the 
baby  but  they  took  it  over,” 
Sally  explained. 

Jim  led  us  around  the  yard. 
“There’s  my  strawberry  patch. 
And  I  grow  tomatoes  and  salad 
vegetables  down  there  at  the 
other  end.  Monday  I’m  putting 
in  30  Norway  Spruce  about  four 
feet  from  the  back  fence  to  grive 
me  more  privacy.  Freelancing 
is  mostly  crime  and  violence  and 
if  you  keep  up  the  pace  all  the 
time,  you  end  up  as  a  candidate 
for  the  state  mental  hospital.” 

He  pointed  to  a  speaker  on 
top  of  the  garage.  “That’s  for 
the  police  radio.  It’s  not  hooked 
up  now.”  Jim  stopped,  bending 
his  head  to  catch  something 
coming  over  on  his  belt  Motor¬ 
ola.  It  was  complaint  on  a  dis¬ 
orderly  person. 

Sally  and  Jim  Jr.  got  into  a 
second  car  and  drove  oft. 

“I  entertain  political  leaders 
out  here,”  Jim  said  with  a  wave 
of  the  hand  as  we  moved  toward 


the  house.  A  call  came  over  the 
belt  radio  for  the  police  to 
check  a  “floater”  and  Jim 
changed  topics.  “A  floater  is 
someone  who  is  found  dead  in 
the  water.  I  sometimes  respond 
to  this  type  of  call  but  papers 
rarely  publish  pictures  on 
floaters.  Who  would  want  to  see 
one,  anyway?  I’ve  taken  pictures 
of  them  on  the  beach  but  never 
for  publication.” 

As  we  entered  the  kitchen, 
Jim  flipped  on  a  wall  radio 
speaker  switch,  then  led  the  way 
downstairs  to  his  office  and  photo 
lab.  Sounds  from  a  police  radio 
greeted  us.  The  two-way  car 
telephone  set-up  was  also  lo¬ 
cate  here. 

On  the  walls  were  photo¬ 
graphs.  Two  cops  trying  to  get 
the  leg  of  a  little  boy  out  from 
between  the  fork  of  a  tree.  Jim’s 
wife  and  child,  Jim’s  child.  An 
accident  shot  of  a  man  with  a 
car  rolled  over  onto  the  lower 
half  of  him. 

‘Give  Him  Air’ 

“I  had  to  think  fast  on  that 
one,”  Jim  said  of  the  accident 
shot.  “The  crowd  was  blocking 
my  view.  So  I  shouted  ‘Give  him 
air!  He  can’t  breathe!’  and  the 
crowd  moved  away.”  It  made 
Page  One  in  the  Daily  News. 

Jim  moved  into  another  room 
which  had  a  kitchen-type  ar¬ 
rangement.  He  began  putting 
oranges  away  in  a  refrigerator. 
“I  try  to  help  out  at  the  scene 
of  an  accident  if  I  get  there 
before  the  police,”  he  said.  “And 
I  like  to  make  the  police  look 
good  at  an  accident — show  th«n 
helping  somebody.  The  police 
photographer  relationship  is 
important  when  you’re  free¬ 
lancing.” 

He  held  up  an  orange.  “I  love 
fresh  orange  juice.  Drink  nine 
glasses  a  day.  Do  you  want  some 
fresh  orange  juice?” 

A  couple  of  minutes  later  Jim 
was  back  in  the  upstairs  kitchen 
squeezing  fresh  orange  juice 
into  a  glass  as  explained  how  he 
became  a  free-lance  photogra¬ 
pher. 

“The  man  who  really  got  me 
started  was  George  Schmidt,  the 
late  picture  editor  of  the  New 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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double-check  it... 


. .  .  that’s  what  Wood  Flong  does  with  every 
type  of  mat  it  produces.  All  Wood  mats  are 
checked  as  they  go  through  the  production 
cycle  at  many,  many  control  stations. 

Then  at  completion,  Wood  Flong  double¬ 
checks.  Samples  are  selected  from  your  mat 
order  and  sent  to  the  Wood  Flong  quality- 
control  department  for  a  thorough  examina¬ 


tion  back  to  the  beginning  of  production. 

When  your  Wood  mats  are  O.K’d  for  deliv¬ 
ery,  you  can  be  sure  you  are  receiving  the  very 
finest  mat  available. 

suPfR  noNos  •  II.O.P.  sunn  noNos  •  h-t-p  mats  • 

STANDARD  MATS  •  DUROMAJS  •  SPfCIAl  MATS  •  R.O.P 
COLOR  MATS  •  ORltN  BAKiD  MATS  • 

SYNDICATt  MATS  •  AD  MATS 


On«  pi«c«  SUPER  FLONG  no-pock  mat-A  NEW  EKA  IN  STEREOTYPING 

WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 
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York  Daily  News.  He  encour¬ 
aged  me  when  I  needed  it  most. 

“I  had  a  very  bad  speech  im- 
l>ediment.  When  I  submitted 
-stuff  to  the  News,  I  would  talk 
to  him  over  the  phone.  He’d  tell 
me  to  take  it  easy — try  to  relax. 
He  always  said  there  was  plenty 
(if  time  to  explain  what  hap¬ 
pened.” 

The  $1  (laiiiera 

Jim  related  how  he  liad  lieen 
photo-freelancing  for  a  living 
since  1948  when  he  was  19  years 
old  and  “not  as  scientifically  .set 
up”  as  he  is  today. 

“My  schooling  was  completely 
interrupted  in  1942  at  the  age 
of  13  when  I  developed  T.B.  I 
spent  the  next  three  years  at  a 
place  here  on  the  island  called 
Seaview.  It’s  closed  now. 

“When  I  first  arrived  at  Sea- 
view  I  bought  a  small  camera 
from  somebody  for  $1.  I  took  a 
picture  of  a  doctor  there  and  he 
paid  me  a  buck  for  the  print. 
So  I  was  even.  I  started  making 
pictures  whenever  I  could. 

“At  17,  when  I  left  Seaview, 
I  had  no  idea  of  what  I  was 
going  to  do  for  a  living — no 
money,  no  formal  education.  I 
had  educated  myself  somewhat 
up  there  —  magazines,  news¬ 
papers,  talking  all  the  time  to 
the  older  people.  But  when  I  got 
home,  I  found  that  all  the  guys 
I  knew  had  finished  school — they 
had  cars,  were  working — they 
were  all  making  out  terrific. 

“I  Ixiught  a  $15  camera  and 
every  chance  I  got  I  took  pic¬ 
tures.  I  saw  something,  I 
snapped  a  shot  of  it  then  sold  it 
to  people  for  half-a-huck,  a  buck 
or  two. 

Kejccts  Spur  Him 

“I  wanted  to  be  a  news  pho¬ 
tographer  so  I  started  submit¬ 
ting  my  shots  to  the  Staten 
Island  Advance  and  to  the  Daily 
News.  At  first  they  kept  reject¬ 
ing  it.  Rejected,  rejected!  It 
made  me  like  a  racehorse.  Go, 
go,  go!  Then,  in  1951,  they  held 
the  Crime  Commission  Hearings 
on  Staten  Island.  One  of  the 
.\dvance  photogrraphers  got  sick 
and  I  helped  cover  it  for  them. 

“After  that  I  began  hitting 
home  runs.  Page  One  in  the 
.\dvance.  Page  One  in  the  Daily 
News.  Before  long,  the  news¬ 
papers  were  calling  me  for  jobs.” 

What  about  your  health? 

“I’m  completely  cured.  Some 
of  them  died  up  at  Seaview  but 
I’m  in  excellent  health  today.  I 
have  to  be  to  put  in  the  hours 
I  do.” 

As  Jim  handed  up  a  glass  of 
freshly-squeezed  orange  juice. 


Jim  Romano  and  the  Governor: 

"Rocky,  he  likes  photographers." 

he  said  that  most  of  his  news 
work  since  1951  has  been  for  the 
Daily  News  but  that  he  fre¬ 
quently  pinch-hit  for  Advance 
when  their  photographers 
weren’t  available. 

Jim  added  that  he  was  the 
only  photographer  representing 
the  News  on  Staten  Island,  the 
smallest  of  New  York  City’s  five 
Iwroughs  with  a  population  of 
230,000.  “How  often  do  I  get 
published?  It  varies.  Sometimes 
I’ll  go  two  weeks  without  selling 
a  news  picture.  Then  maybe  I’ll 
get  a  full-page  spread.” 

He  also  sells  pictures  on  oc¬ 
casion  to  Associated  Press  and 
United  Press  International. 
Jim’s  shot  of  the  1961  two-plane 
crash  over  Staten  Island  was 
the  first  one  UPI  sent  over  the 
wires. 

When  the  New  York  news¬ 
papers  went  on  strike  last 
December,  Jim  purchased  a  16 
mm  Bolex  movie  camera.  Since 
then  he’s  sold  eight  newsreel 
sequences  to  television. 

Another  part  of  his  income  is 
derived  from  taking  pictures  for 
lioth  political  parties  on  island 
and  for  Democratic  Congress¬ 
man  John  M.  Murphy.  “I’m  per- 
•sonal  friends  with  all  poli¬ 
ticians,”  Jim  said. 

He  avoids  wedding  and  baby 
pictures.  “I  don’t  like  them. 
They  tie  me  up  when  I  could  be 
out  on  an  important  call.” 

Some  of  his  crime  pictures 
also  get  published  in  detective 
magazines.  We  had  moved  out 
of  the  upstairs  kitchen  and  back 
down  again  to  Jim’s  basement 
office  and  he  pulled  the  magazine 
True  Police  Cases  from  a 
drawer.  Jim  flipped  it  open  to  a 
story  called  “She  Was  Booby 
Trap  Bait”  about  the  1959  bomb 
killing  of  a  Staten  Island 
woman.  A  credit  line  read: 
“Photos  by  Jim  Romano,  Staten 
Island,  New  York.” 

Boxes  of  Pictures 

Jim  produced  a  half-dozen 
cardboard  boxes  full  of  8x10 
glossy  prints  and  a  couple  of 


large  scrapbooks  of  newspaper 
clippings.  Roy  Rodgers,  then- 
Senator  John  Kennedy,  Dagmar, 
Senator  Jacob  Javits,  Gene 
Autry,  Luther  Hodges,  Marilyn 
Monroe,  Adlai  Stevenson,  An¬ 
tonio  “Argentine”  Rocca,  Nel¬ 
son  Rockefeller — they  all  cama 
out  of  the  boxes  with  appropri¬ 
ate  comments  such  as:  “Rocky, 
he  likes  photographers.” 

But  most  of  the  pictures  were 
of  crimes,  accidents,  plane 
wrecks,  train  wrecks,  fires,  ex¬ 
plosions,  death  and  near-death. 
Lifeguards  trying  to  revive  a 
dead  bather.  The  Jersey-Central 
Commuter  train  wreck.  A  Nike 
explosion.  Men  being  herded 
into  a  police  van.  Wrecked  cars. 
Bleeding  people.  Shot  cops. 
Shatter^  windshields.  Ex¬ 
hausted  firemen. 

Almost  all  of  them  had  been 
taken  with  his  4x5  Crown  Gra¬ 
phic  using  a  normal  lens.  A  few 
had  lieen  taken  with  a  Yashica- 
Mat. 

(ktmpleic  Gear 

Then  Jim  had  us  out  by  the 
Impala  again.  He  popped  the 
trunk  open  and  pointed  to  the 
gear  in  it — a  life  preserver,  life 
jacket,  rope,  boots  and  raincoat. 
“In  case  I  have  to  make  a 
rescue,”  he  said.  “Life  is  more 
important  than  a  picture.  You 
can  always  take  a  picture.  You 
can’t  always  save  a  life.” 


Jim  moved  around  to  the  front 
of  the  car  and  pulled  a  .small, 
thin  plastic  tube  from  the  glove 
compartment.  “A  mouth-to- 
mouth  resuscitator,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  “I  already  used  it  once 
but  the  kid  died  anyway.” 

We  hopped  into  the  car  and 
started  cruising  the  island  again. 
“It’s  hard  for  a  young  guy  to 
freelance  here  in  a  place  like 
New  York,”  Jim  said.  “If  the 
territory  is  sewed  up,  it’s  .sewed 
up.  You’ve  got  to  be  in  on  the 
ground  floor.  It’s  a  real  fast 
pace  and  unless  you’re  a  top 
man  with  top  connections,  you 
can’t  survive.” 

We  stopped  for  a  red  light 
and  a  car  turning  into  our  street 
paused  alongside  us.  Jim  called 
a  “Hiya,  Champ”  to  the  other 
driver  and  they  exchanged  some 
banter  over  why  the  man’s  pic¬ 
ture  hadn’t  appeared  in  the 
newspaper. 

As  the  man  drove  off,  Jim 
.said:  “An  ambulance  driver.  I 
have  them  trained.  Not  to  hide 
from  the  camera  but  still  not 
block  a  good  shot.”  He  laughed. 
“I’m  making  ham  actors  out  of 
ambulance  drivers.” 

The  police  radio  hraacked 
again.  A  fire  in  the  Tottenville 
section  of  the  island. 

Jim  Romano  picked  his  car 
phone  and  called  into  it:  “Car 
One  to  Three-Sixty-Nine  to 
Central  .  .  .” 


BRIGHT  AND  SHINY — Looking  over  the  seven  trophies  he  won  i" 
the  Indiana  News  Photographers  Association  competition  is  Ray  Bright 
of  the  Indianapolis  Times  whose  specialties  are  children  and  aninsah. 
"Photographer  of  the  Year”  honors  went  to  Dick  Rudzinski  of  the 
Hammond  Times. 
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Says  Papers  Aren’t 
Appealing  to  Women 


Madison,  Wis. 

There  is  far  too  little  in  the 
av’erage  newspaper  that  appeals 
to  women  readers,  in  the  opinion 
of  Pierre  Martineau,  director  of 
research  and  marketing  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 

He  told  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin  journalism  institutes  here 
recently  that  “the  ordinary 
woman  couldn’t  care  less  for 
world  news,  political  news,  and 
serious  hard  news  which  com¬ 
prises  80  percent  of  the  news 
content  of  the  average  paper.” 

He  said  that  except  for  some 
social  notes  and  a  few  features, 
there  is  only  a  smattering  in 
most  papers  for  the  American 
woman  to  enjoy.  Mr.  Martineau 
spelled  out  some  of  “the  tre¬ 
mendous  psychological  pleas¬ 
ures”  a  woman  derives  from  her 
newspaper.  He  said: 

“She  wants  a  sense  of  belong¬ 
ingness,  sociability,  more  of  a 
sense  of  being  with  people,  and 
.she  seeks  that. 

Likes  Human  Interest 

“She  reads  the  paper  because 
she  enjoys  it,  particularly 
human  interest  stories.  She  is 
far  more  interested  in  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  Elizabeth  Taylor 
mess  than  she  is  in  whether 
Britain  is  ever  admitted  to  the 
Common  Market. 

“She  regards  the  paper  as  a 
constant,  ever-renewed  source  of 
social  cues.  Reading  the  paper 
gives  her  a  feeling  of  achieve¬ 
ment.  She  looks  upon  the  paper 
as  an  enormous  reservoir  of 
highly-useful  information  — 
beauty  articles,  food  prepara¬ 
tion,  child  care.  This  is  prag¬ 
matic,  concrete,  intensely  mean¬ 
ingful,  and  she  never  feels  any 
paper  carries  enough  of  it.” 

The  function  of  advertising  in 
the  paper  is  important  also,  Mr. 
Martineau  said,  adding: 

“Ask  any  woman  whv  she 
likes  the  paper  and  she’ll  say 
how  much  enjovment  and  help 
she  gets  from  the  ads.  Isn’t  it 
important  to  find  out  what  the 
individuals  who  comprise  our 
audience  want  to  read,  instead 
of  taking  the  attitude  that  we 
know  what  they  want?” 

Hits  Sports  Pages 

The  researcher  swiped  at 
newspaper  sports  pages,  assert¬ 
ing  they  concentrate  on  “the 
same  old  diet  of  professional 
baseball,  a  dying  sport,  as  is 
boxing. 

“There  is  no  awareness  of 
the  phenomenal  growth  of  par¬ 


ticipation  sports  in  America; 
certainly  not  in  the  proportion 
the  public  shows  for  skiing,  fish¬ 
ing,  golf,  plus  boating,  hunting, 
iceboating,  scuba  diving,  car 
racing,  camping,  amateur  flying, 
bowling,  and  archery.” 

• 

Canadian  Press 
Income  Tallied 

Toronto 

Revenue  from  advertising  and 
subscriptions  and  sales  of  all 
Canadian  newspapers  and  peri¬ 
odicals  aggreg^ated  $398,736,452, 
in  1961,  an  increase  of  l.lVt 
from  the  1960  total,  according  to 
a  report  by  the  Dominion  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Statistics. 

Daily  newspapers’  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  in  1961  amounted  to 
$88,315,047;  classified  adver¬ 
tising,  $35,758,849;  national  ad¬ 
vertising,  $50,084,682;  total, 
$174,158,578,  as  against  $169,- 
927,549  in  1960.  Sales  of  daily 
newspapers  in  1961  totalled  $62,- 
549,545,  up  from  $61,964,883  in 
1860.  There  is  no  comparative 
breakdown  in  advertising  for 
1960. 

Weekly,  semi-weekly  and  tri¬ 
weekly  newspapers  in  1961  car¬ 
ried  $18,535,351  in  local  adver¬ 
tising  and  $5,156,202  in  national 
advertising  for  a  total  of  $23,- 
691,553,  compared  with  $23,042,- 
289  in  1960.  Sales  of  these  news¬ 
papers  amounted  to  $5,842  611 
in  1961  and  $5,690,005  in  1960. 
• 

L.A.  Times  Earnings 
Have  Marked  Rise 

Los  Angeles 

Closing  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Mirror  early  last  year  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  “dramatic”  improve¬ 
ment  in  earnings  of  the  Times 
Mirror  Company. 

Norman  Chandler,  chairman 
and  president,  told  the  annual 
meeting  of  shareholders  here 
May  14  that  the  largest  factor 
in  the  favorable  year-to-year 
profit  comparisons  was  the  earn¬ 
ings  performance  of  the  Times. 

Net  income  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1962  was  very  low,  Mr. 
Chandler  said,  due  to  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  expenses  connected 
with  the  consolidation  of  the 
Mirror  and  the  Times. 

Consolidated  earnings  for  12 
weeks  ended  March  24,  1963 
were  $1,766,681,  equal  to  40 
cents  a  share.  This  compared 
with  $162,705,  equal  to  4  cents 
a  share  a  year  earlier. 


HALF  THE  FUN  (to  paraphrase  a  well-known  ad  slo9an)  in  travel  !i 
9ettin9  a  prize  for  writin9  about  it,  in  the  case  of  Frank  Tumpant, 
ri9ht,  Toronto  Tele9ram  columnist.  Robert  Howe,  left,  president  of 
London  City  Press  Club,  watches  Dr,  David  Turner,  British  Columbia 
official,  present  the  Canadian  Travel  Award  to  Mr.  Tumpane  for  tha 
best  story  of  1962. 


Girl  at  Syracuse  U. 

Wins  Newhouse  Stipend 

A  young  student  from  the 
Philippines  has  been  awarded 
a  Newhouse  assistantship  by 
Syracuse  University,  Journalism 
School  Dean  Wesley  C.  Clark 
has  announced. 

Amada  Tipace,  editor  of  the 
Teeners  Digest  in  Manila,  will 
begin  work  next  fall  in  the 
School  of  Journalism  of  the 
Newhouse  Communications  Cen¬ 
ter.  She  received  a  bachelor  of 
literature  degree  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Santo  Tomas  last 
year. 

Miss  Tipace  is  one  of  three 
Newhouse  assistants.  The  others, 
Kenneth  Sparks  of  Niagara 
Falls  and  John  Lent  of  East 
Millsboro,  Pa.,  are  doctoral  can¬ 
didates.  The  $2,800  stipends  are 
made  possible  by  gifts  to  the 
university  by  the  Newhouse 
Foundation,  set  up  by  publisher 
Samuel  I.  Newhouse. 

• 

Public  Service  Award 
To  Syracuse  Paper 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  Syracuse  Herald-Joumal- 
American  has  been  given  the 
Public  Service  Award  of  the 
State  Medical  Society  and  the 
State  Department  of  Health  for 
its  coverage  last  spring  of  the 
mass  polio  inununization  in 
Central  New  York. 

The  award  was  accepted  by 
Cathy  Covert,  medical  writer. 
The  nomination  called  particu¬ 
lar  attention  to  an  ^itorial 
entitled  “Still  Time,”  written  by 
executive  editor  Alexander  F, 
Jones. 
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Gammack  Wins  Prize 
For  Maytag  Obituary 

Des  Moines 

Gordon  Gammack,  Des  Moineg 
Tribune  columnist,  won  the  $50 
sweepstakes  award  in  the  annual 
Iowa  Associated  Press  Man¬ 
aging  Editors  Newswriting  Con¬ 
test  for  his  story  of  the  illness 
and  death  of  an  Iowa  indus¬ 
trialist. 

His  story,  about  the  late  Fred 
Maytag  II,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Maytag  Co.,  won 
the  $25  first  prize  in  the  feature 
category. 

Other  winners:  Spot  news— 
Ron  Speer,  Associated  Press; 
Sports — Bill  Bryson,  Des  Moines 
Register. 

The  sweepstakes  award  was 
donated  by  Paul  W.  Norris,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Marshalltown 
Times-Republican. 

• 

Journalism  Teacher 
Of  Year  in  Missouri 

The  Newspaper  Fund’s  Jour¬ 
nalism  Teacher  of  the  Year  is 
Mrs.  T.  H.  (Opal  E.)  Eckert 
of  Maryville,  Missouri. 

Paul  S.  Swensson,  executive 
director,  announced  her  selection 
to  receive  $1,000  for  her  “super¬ 
ior  performance  and  contribu¬ 
tions  to  scholastic  journalism." 

Mrs.  Eckert  is  a  journalism 
teacher  in  the  Maryville  School 
District.  Sixteen  of  her  former 
pupils  are  now  profession^ 
journalists  or  are  active  in 
college  journalism. 

Mrs.  Eckert  was  granted  a 
Newspaper  Fund  Fellowship  for 
summer  study  in  1961  at  the 
University  of  Missouri. 
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EUREKA? 


Did  it  make  sense  for  us  to  invent  a  special  new 
steel  for  bumpers  when  we  already  had  thousands 
of  different  steels?  If  keeping  up  the  resale  value  of 
your  car  makes  sense  to  you,  then  this  innovation  from 
U.  S.  Steel  does  make  sense.  To  make  stronger 
bumpers,  which  are  more  resistant  to  dents  (and  there¬ 
fore  better  looking  at  trade-in  time),  car  makers  are 
turning  to  a  special  bumper  steel  named  USS  Par -Ten 
Steel.  Par -Ten  Is  about  40%  stronger  than  regular 
carbon  steel  used  for  bumpers,  so  it  gives  far  better 
resistance  to  denting  and  bending.  In  bumper  manu¬ 
facturers’  plants,  we  demonstrated  Par -Ten’s  ability 

USS  AND  Pw-Tm  are  REGISTERED  TRADEMARKS 


to  be  cold  formed  into  the  sculptured  profiles  of  today’s 
bumpers.  Smooth,  bright  chrome  finishes  adhere 
tightly  to  Par -Ten’s  specially  prepared  surface  in¬ 
creasing  resistance  to  corrosion  and  pitting.  Car  makers 
liked  what  they  saw  and  so  will  you,  because  Par  -Ten 
packs  greater  strength  into  your  bumpers,  gives  you  a 
finish  that  keeps  up  appearance  longer,  and  helps  you 
protect  the  resale  value  of  your  car.  Over  40%  of  the 
1963  cars  wear  USS  Par  -Ten  Steel . . .  which  makes 
Par  -Ten  a  pretty  special  member  of  the  large  family 
of  USS  Steels  available  today.  America  grows  with 
steel . . .  and  U.  S.  Steel  is  first  in  steel. 


United  States  Steel 
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Jiggs  Lives  in  Barn, 
As  Maggie  Shudders 

By  Joan  Deppa 

(Staff  CIorre^pfMident,  Newark  (N.  J.)  News) 


(Reprinted  from  Newark  News) 
Wyckoff,  N.  Y. 

Jiggs,  the  perennial  comic 
strip  favorite  who  lives  like  a 
millionaire  against  his  better 
judgment,  would  probably  be 
right  at  home  in  the  studio 
where  he  is  drawn  here. 

But  no  doubt  his  wife,  Mag¬ 
gie,  and  daughter,  Nora,  who 
have  been  “Bringing  Up  Fa¬ 
ther”  for  more  than  half  a 
century  would  turn  up  their 
fashionable  noses  at  being 
sketched  in  a  bam. 

Cartoonist  Vernon  Greene  of 
773  Wyckoff  Ave.  finds  the  stu¬ 
dio.  which  shares  quarters  with 
three  horses  and  a  collection  of 
126  cameras,  just  to  his  liking. 

Mr.  Greene  looked  back  over 
37  years  in  the  business  and  de¬ 
cided  the  profession  has  been 
both  fun  and  profitable. 

W€*od  Stove 

“One  of  the  good  things  about 
this  business  is  that  you  can  set 
up  shop  w’herever  you  are,”  Mr. 
Greene  said  as  he  fired  the  wood 
stove  which  heats  his  “office.” 

Mr.  Greene,  who  took  over  the 
art  work  on  the  daily  strip  after 
its  creator,  Charles  McManus, 
died  eight  years  ago,  has  also 
drawn  his  henpecked  hero  in  the 
Maine  woods,  on  a  Florida  beach 
and  in  the  tall  timber  of  the 
Pacific  northwest. 

“But  wherever  I  go  I’ve  al¬ 
ways  found  Maggie  and  Jiggs 
there  ahead  of  me,”  said  the  car¬ 
toonist,  who  has  lectured  in 
more  than  a  dozen  of  the  43 
countries  in  which  the  strip  is 
printed. 

“Jiggs  seems  to  have  a  uni¬ 
versal  appeal,”  he  said.  “In 
France,  they  think  of  him  as 
being  drawn  by  a  French 
artist.” 

The  psychological  appeal  of 
the  comic  strip  especially  fasci¬ 
nates  its  artist. 

“I’ve  received  many  letters 
from  psychologists  saying  it’s 
their  favorite  strip  because  of 
ite  portrayal  of  human  emo¬ 
tion,”  Mr.  Greene  said.  “Jiggs  is 
a  fellow  sufferer  of  every  man 
whose  wife  wants  to  mold  him 
into  a  form  he’ll  never  fit. 

“Jiggs,  a  married  man,  can 
go  off  following  a  pretty  girl 
happily  down  the  street  and  no 
one  thinks  of  him  as  a  phi¬ 
landerer.  Maggie  clouts  him 
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with  a  rolling  pin  and  no  PTAs 
object  to  violence,”  the  artist 
said. 

Was  Jiggs  Fan 

The  54  -  year  -  old  cartoonist, 
who  can  remember  reading  the 
same  comic  strip  as  a  youngster, 
turned  down  a  job  with  the 
strip’s  creator  in  1935  after 
ghosting  a  Sunday  Jiggs  panel. 

“I  had  a  trunkful  of  ideas  of 
my  own  that  I  wanted  to  de¬ 
velop,”  said  Mr.  Greene,  who 
has  drawn  the  “Phantom”  for 
the  Philadelphia  Ledger  Syndi¬ 
cate  and  “Polly  and  Her  Pals” 
for  Chinese  artist  Paul  Fung. 

He  has  made  few  changes  in 
McManus’s  strip  since  taking  it 
over  and  most  of  these  he  feels 
the  creator  himself  would  have 
made  eventually. 

“We  had  to  simplify  the  ar¬ 
chitecture  as  a  matter  of  neces¬ 
sity,”  he  said.  “Comic  strips  are 
getting  smaller  and  smaller. 
Once  they  were  eight  columns 
wide,  now  most  are  only  four 
columns.  It  seems  better  to  keep 
the  background  to  a  minimum.” 

Nora,  the  daughter  who  is 
based  on  McManus’s  wife,  got  a 
partially  new  hairdo  to  replace 
her  original  Gibson  girl  coiffure 
which  Mr.  Greene  felt  dated  the 
strip.  The  cartoonist  says  he 
does  exhaustive  research  to  pro¬ 
vide  her  and  her  mother  with 
the  latest  fashions  to  buy  with 
Jiggs’  millions. 

The  gags,  although  updated 
by  topical  references  like  a  re¬ 
cent  one  to  President  Kennedy’s 
walking  campaign,  remain  much 
the  same  over  the  years — and 
one  of  the  reasons  is  that  read¬ 
ers  want  it  that  w'ay. 

“If  we  don’t  have  Jiggs  up  in 
the  steel  girders  about  every 
three  months,  we  start  getting 
letters  asking  why,”  Greene 
said.  “It’s  about  time  to  put  him 
up  there  again.” 

The  cartoonist,  who  moved  to 
Wyckoff  about  10  years  ago, 
found  Jiggs’  present  headquar¬ 
ters  two  years  ago. 

“We  play  at  farming  with 
three  horses,  four  acres  and  five 
children,”  he  said. 

5  Children 

The  five  children,  ranging  in 
age  from  2  to  13,  are  frequent 
visitors  to  the  stable  studio 
which  is  supplied  with  a  box  of 


iJr  'Ul  \  v<|HlMinLy  y  — Vice  Admiral  E.  W.  Gren- 

^  w  /  IIe^-  ^  ^  fell,  commander  of  tlie  Sab- 

» ^  J  marine  Force  of  the  United 
'  ~  U  States  Atlantic  Fleet,  Norfolk, 

/  ^  4  Ya.,  wrote  Dr.  Joyce  Brothen, 

~  Y  ^  North  American  Newspaper 

Vernon  Greene  Alliance  columnist,  in  part: 

^  “Following  the  Thresher  traie- 

penny  candies  for  treats.  They  ^  j  pleasure  of  reading 

often  manap  to  tease  their  fa-  extremely  fine  column 

ther  away  from  his  work  for  a  submarine 

play  session  in  the  fields  behind 

the  barn.  _ _  •  ... 


.  ....  1  .  serve  in  submarines  are  not 

An  aspiring  ^itorial  cartoon- 

ist  at  the  age  of  17  in  Portland,  shipmates  with  the 

Ore.,  Gr^ne  can  remernber  tak-  insight  revealed  in 

“  your  article,  sense  these 
worked  his  way  east.  Two  years  intuitively.  My  own  re- 

after  high  school  gradation,  „  reading  your 

he  b^ame  a  sports  cartoorust  thoughts  in  this  matter  was  that 
for  the  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade 

then  moved  oil  to  the  Central  understanding  evaluations  of 
Press  Association  in  Cleveland  submarine  officers  and  men 
and  finally  went  to  work  for  j 

King  Features  Syndicate,  in 
New  York. 

“For  me,  working  for  King  — Drew  Pearson,  Bell -Me- 

Features  is  like  playing  for  the  Clure  Syndicate  columnist, 
Yankees,”  he  said.  “I  used  to  speaking  at  a  Greater  New  Bed- 
see  the  name  on  all  my  favorite  ford  (Mass.)  Israel  Bond  din- 
cartoons  as  a  kid  and  that  was  ner,  said  of  government  news 
my  big  ambition.”  management:  “Newspapers  and 

The  opportunity  to  work  with  newsmen  are  getting  the  news, 
artist  Paul  Fung,  which  Greene  The  American  public  is  getting 
terms  his  best  art  schooling,  and  the  truth.” 
a  three-year  hitch  as  a  medical 

photographer  with  the  Air  —Editorial  cartoonist  Rube 
Force  interrupted  his  work  with  Goldberg  (King  Features)  and 
the  syndicate,  however.  Mrs.  Goldberg  left  April  27  by 

Work  on  a  degree  in  philoso-  KUyj  jpj  a  four- week  vaca- 
phy  at  Columbia  University  fol-  ^on  in  Spain,  Amsterdam,  Ber- 
lowed,  but  was  interrupted  when  |j,^  ^^d  Paris, 
he  married  his  wife,  Barbara,  in 

1948.  Bv  taking  one  course  per  ..  , „  . 

term,  he  finally  earned  his  -Bill  Mauldin,  Pu  itzer  Pri^ 
bachelor’s  degree  in  1967.  7  "  .I '  "  «  ^Borial  cart^ 

By  then,  Jiggs  had  been  part  (PuW'shers  Newspaper  Syndi- 
of  the  Greene  household  for  “te)  was  one  of  four  speakers 


— Bill  Mauldin,  Pulitzer  Prise- 
winning  editorial  cartoonist 


three  years.  The  opportunity  to 


at  the  third  all-day  seminar  of 


do  the  strip  came  when  Me-  th® 


Manus,  suffering  from  a  stroke,  *****  **' 

remembered  Greene’s  work  on  ''■c'''* 
his -strip  in  1935  and  gave  him 

the  nod.  — Inez  Robb,  United  Feature 

The  artist  believes  that  car-  Syndicate  columnist,  was  chosen 
tooning  keeps  its  practitioners  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
youthful.  “I  think  anyone  doing  S.  McNamara  as  one  of  19  new 
the  things  they  like  to  do  best  members  to  serve  three-year 
stays  young,”  he  said  with  a  terms  on  the  Defense  Advisory 
happy  smile.  Committee  on  Women  in  the 

*  *  *  Services  (DACOWITS).  The 

— ^Patty  Berg,  celebrated  committee,  formed  in  1951  and* 
woman  golf  professional,  makes  limited  to  50  civilian  women,  ad* 
her  debut  in  the  “Mac  Divot”  vises  the  Defense  Departm^ 
golf  strip  (Chicago  Tribune-  on  how  women  can  best  be  used 
New  York  News  Syndicate)  in  in  the  military  services.  Miss 
a  new  episode  beginning  June  Robb’s  interest  in  the  subject 
9.  Miss  Berg  has  conducted  began  when  she  was  a  war  c«^ 
exhibitions  and  instructional  respondent  in  England  in  1941 
clinics  for  women  golfers  all  and  wrote  a  series  on  women  ia 
over  the  world.  Two  questions  the  British  armed  services  —  !>► 
most  often  asked:  “How  can  I  fore  Uncle  Sam  began  to  recr«t 
get  more  distance?  How  do  I  them.  As  a  reporter,  she  at- 
get  the  ball  in  the  air.”  She’ll  tended  the  first  WAC  officef 
answer  for  “Mac  Divot”  readers,  training  school  in  Des  Moinea* 
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ORIGINATOR 

Automotive  architect— creative  yet  practical.  This  GM  designer  is  contemplating  a  possible 
196-?  model  car  .  .  .  devoting  his  imagination,  creativity  and  talent  to  a  design  of  the  future. 
Ideas  are  his  business.  Ideas  are  his  life.  They  are  expressed  in  General  Motors  products  of  today 
—and  in  GM  products  for  tomorrow. 

He  is  one  of  1400  men  and  women  on  the  GM  Styling  Staff  ...  all  dedicated  to  progress.  Their 
job:  to  give  products  eye-appeal .  .  .  and  to  develop  a  form  exactly  suited  to  each  product  and  its 
use.  They  blend  design  elements  such  as  line,  plane,  form,  color  and  texture  to  create  the  utmost 
in  visual  beauty  .  .  .  and  to  enhance  quality,  convenience  and  safety,  too.  They  also  look  far 
ahead,  constantly  searching  and  planning  new  and  better  things  for  the  coming  years. 

The  stylist  is  one  of  many  employes  to  whom  General  Motors  owes  much  of  its  leadership.  Collec¬ 
tively,  with  shareholders  (more  than  a  million  of  them)  and  thousands  of  suppliers  and  dealers, 
these  men  and  women  of  General  Motors  are  responsible  for  GM’s  progress,  past  and  future. 
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On  Public  Opinion 
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Jerry  Robinson 

...N.C.S.  recent  award 
winner  for  the  best 
magazine  cartooning. 
Look  magazine  veteran. 
Illustrator  of  30-plus 
published  volumes... 
and  contributor 
to  TV,  major  medio. 


sllll  life 

something  new! 

The  New  York  Daily  News . . .  and 
CT-NYN  client  papers  across  the 
country. ..  will  soon  print  a  brand  new 
kind  of  humor  cartooning,  in  a 
two-column  panel. 

Funny  still  life  objects  talk  like  very 
live  people — give  gag  lines  on  politics, 
economic  headaches,  and  trivia; 
spoof  society,  make  readers  take  a 
lighter  view  of  their  own  problems. 

See  this  unique  lightener  for  the 
editorial  page  and  main  news  sections! 

It’s  different!  For  proofs  and  prices, 
phone,  wire  or  write  Mollie  Slott, 
Manager . . . 


dif  cogo  Tribune^Mew  York  Mews 
Syndhaio,  Inc. 


By  Ray  Erwin 

I  Louis  Harris,  public  opinion 
I  analyst  and  poll-taker,  will 
]  write  a  weekly  column  for  the 
I  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  and 
I  a  monthly  analysis  for  News- 
j  week  Magazine.  The  weekly  col- 
;  umn  will  be  made  available  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndi- 
i  cate  through  arrangements  with 
j  the  Post. 

1  Mr.  Harris’  articles  will  be- 
I  gin  in  July.  The  announcement 
I  was  made  by  Philip  L.  Graham, 
president  of  the  Washington 
Post  Company,  at  Ponte  Vedra, 
Fla.,  where  he  was  attending  a 
Newsweek  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  convention. 

Vital  Force 

‘‘In  the  last  three  years,  IjOU 
Harris  has  become  a  new  and 
vital  force  in  poll-taking  in  this 
country,”  said  Mr.  Graham. 
‘‘We  feel  fortunate  that  Amer¬ 
ica’s  outstanding  analyst  of 
elections  will  be  reporting  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  for  our  organiza¬ 
tions. 

‘‘In  his  weekly  columns  for 
the  newspapers,  he  will  be  re¬ 
porting  timely  public  reactions 
to  the  breaking  news,”  explained 
Mr.  Graham.  “For  example,  in 
October,  1962,  Mr.  Harris  would 
have  been  able  to  report  accu¬ 
rately  and  in  depth  just  what 
American  public  opinion  was  on 
I  President  Kennedy’s  face-down 
:  with  Khrushchev. 

In  Depth 

“For  Newsweek,  in  completely 
separate  analytical  columns,  Mr. 
Harris  will  report  in  depth  the 
I  hard  news  of  public  opinion,  and 
also  will  spell  out  the  broader 
implications  of  the  meaning  of 
public  attitudes  in  the  conduct 
of  our  government  and  in  the 
policies  our  nation  and  the  free 
world  can  pursue. 

“Louis  Harris’  splendid  repu¬ 
tation  has  come  through  his  bril¬ 
liant  polling  for  private  clients 
:  on  political  issues.  He  has  de- 
1  termined  to  give  up  that  kind 
of  enterprise  entirely,  and  turn 
instead  to  polling  for  the  Amer- 
;  ican  public.  We  are  delighted 
that  this  unique  and  significant 
I  reporting,  hitherto  available 
only  to  the  top  political  leaders 
,  in  our  country,  will  be  done  for 
j  us  and  thus  will  be  presented 
to  the  millions  of  readers  of  our 
newspaper,  of  Newsweek  Maga- 
1  zine,  and  of  other  newspapers 
I  subscribing  to  the  column.” 


Times  Service 
Has  London  Cable 

The  New  York  Times  will  use 
a  leased  cable  to  London,  start¬ 
ing  June  1,  to  speed  delivery 
of  the  New  York  Times  News 
Service  to  European  newspa¬ 
pers,  it  was  announced  by 
Turner  Catledge,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Times. 

The  new  trans-Atlantic  link 
will  enable  European  newspa¬ 
pers  to  receive  the  News  Serv¬ 
ice  in  their  London  offices  in 
time  for  translation,  where  nec¬ 
essary,  and  use  in  the  next 
morning’s  editions. 

News  copy  will  be  transmitted 
daily  from  New  York  to  the 
London  bureau  of  the  New  York 
Times,  starting  at  4  p.m.,  Lon¬ 
don  time.  From  there  it  will  be 
routed  immediately  to  the  Lon¬ 
don  offices  of  papers  that  sub¬ 
scribe  to  the  News  Service,  for 
relay  to  their  home  offices. 

First  Time 

This  will  be  the  first  time  the 
New  York  Times  has  used  trans- 
Atlantic  cable  to  deliver  its 
News  Service  direct  to  Euro¬ 
pean  newspapers.  Heretofore, 
news  copy  has  been  given  to 
New  York  correspondents  of  the 
newspapers  for  relay  to  Europe. 

Mr.  Catledge  said  European 
subscribers  include  Le  Figaro 
in  Paris,  Corriere  della  Sera  in 
Milan,  Eleftherva  in  Athens,  De 
Volkskrant  in  Amsterdam  and 
the  Springer  Group  of  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Germany.  Starting  July 
1,  the  Sunday  Times  of  London 
also  will  take  the  Service. 

In  addition  to  the  trans-At¬ 
lantic  cable,  the  New  York 
Times  News  Service  also  makes 
use  of  a  10,000-mile  network  of 
leased  wire.  Every  night,  a  one- 
hour  news  report  is  radioed  di¬ 
rect  to  the  AsaJii  Shimbun  of 
Tokyo. 

The  New  York  Times  News 
Service  originated  during  World 
War  I  as  a  result  of  the  dis¬ 
patches  sent  from  France  by  the 
late  Edwin  L.  James,  then  a  war 
correspondent  for  the  Times  and 
later  its  managing  editor. 

The  New  York  Times  supplies 
more  than  70  newspapers  in  the 
U.  S.  and  abroad  with  a  news 
file  averaging  about  20,000 
words. 
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AnLObgerrer^t  Opinion: 

OAS  Failing  to  Halt  Haiti  Peril 

By  WILUAM  S.  WHITE 


WASHINGTON. — Another  tinpot  country  in  the 
Caribbean,  even  more  insignificant  in  its  own  right 
than  Cuba  used  to  be,  poses  both  a  great  peril  and  an 
^  immense  opportunity  to  the  United  States. 

The  i^ril  in  Haiti  is  that  of  a  Communist  take-over 
under  the  dictatorial  President  Francois  Duvalier 
similar  in  effect  if  not  in  detail  to 
Fidel  Castro’s  take-over  in  Cuba. 

Duvalier  is  regarded  by  high  Amer¬ 
ican  officials  as  a  sinister  opportun¬ 
ist  who  would  not  hesitate  to  make 
a  total  deal  with  the  Communists 
if  this  became  the  best  means  to 
retain  his  own  place.  Indeed,  much 
information  suggests  that  he  is 
even  now  moving  toward  just  such 
a  deal  with  infiltrators  coming  in 
from  Cuba. 

The  opportunity  in  Haiti  is 
simply  this :  here  are  met  the  right 
time  and  the  right  place  for  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  to  take  up  that  responsibility  for  the  safety  and 
political  health  of  this  hemisphere  which  we  so  badly 
fumbled  in  Cuba. 

The  heart  of  our  Latin- American  policy  for  years 
has  been  to  submit  to  the  strong  objections  of  the 
Latinos  to  outside  “intervention”  in  any  Latin-Ameri- 
can  country.  Too  long  we  followed  this  line  while  Castro 
was  consolidating  his  power  and  long  after  it  had 
become  evident  he  was  turning  Cuba  into  a  Soviet 
satellite  base. 

We  tried  to  interest  the  Organization  of  American 
States  in  collective  action  against  what  was  very  clearly 
an  “outside  intervention”  in  Cuba  —  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  'The  Orgaruzation  of  American  States  talked 
and  talked  but  would  never  agree  to  any  really  effective 
action  against  Castro — and  never  will,  by  any  present 
sign. 

Now,  there  is  an  effort  to  interest  the  OAS  in  doing 
something  about  Duvalier.  Again,  the  OAS  talks  and 
talks,  but  again  there  is  no  genuine  hope  that  the  OAS 


will  ever  be  willing  to  act  effectively.  Even  good  inter¬ 
nationalists  are  now  expressing  disenchantment  with 
OAS  as  a  force  for  keeping  this  hemisphere  free  of 
further  Soviet  contamination. 

The  Dominican  Republic  appears  ready  and  willing 
to  take  care  of  this  situation  by  invading  Haiti — but 
the  Dominican  Republic  is  being  restrained,  again  in 
deference  to  the  holy  doctrine  of  “non-intervention.” 

The  logic  of  all  these  circumstances  points  inevitably 
to  one  conclusion.  This  is  the  time  and  this  is  the  place 
for  the  United  States  to  repudiate,  courageously  and 
openly,  an  outdated  concept  which  forbids  “interven¬ 
tion”  by  the  anti-Communist  forces  in  the  West  but 
condones  and  even  supports  “intervention”  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  working  through  local  Communists. 

The  United  States  cannot  tolerate  another  armed 
Communist  regime  in  this  hemisphere,  even  if  this 
should  mean  direct  milita^  action  by  us.  TTie  hemi¬ 
sphere  is  already  in  chronic  danger — and  the  Kennedy 
Administration  in  domestic  difficulties — because  of  the 
presence  in  Cuba  of  a  Soviet  base.  Another  such  base  in 
this  hemisphere  would  be  unthinkable — unthinkable  for 
the  safety  of  this  hemisphere  and  unthinkable  for  the 
Administration  if  it  expects  to  continue  to  lead  this 
country  after  1964. 

In  peril,  too,  is  the  OAS.  For  it,  the  clock  is  striking 
midnight.  Continued  inaction  will  forever  brand  the 
OAS  as  a  paper  tiger,  for  sure,  a  paper  tiger  to  which 
no  administration  could  dare  continue  to  entrust  an 
ultimate  responsibility  for  this  hemisprfiere  which 
actually  belongs  to  the  United  States  and  which  cannot 
forever  be  avoided  by  the  United  States. 

In  the  North  Atlantic  alliance  we  do  not  leave  the 
defense  of  the  Western  position  in  Berlin  to  any 
debating  society.  Why  should  we  leave  the  defense  of 
the  most  basic  of  aJl  i^itions,  the  very  Americas 
themselves,  to  the  debating  society  which  is  the  OAS 
— on  a  one-sided  dogma  m^e  to  order  for  Communist 
infiltration? 

(Copyright,  1963,  by  United  Feature  Syndicate,  Inc.) 


(This  was  Bill  While’s  May  17,  1963,  column) 

•  discerning 

•  understanding 

•  penetrating 

Phone,  wire  or  write  for  additional  samples  and  rates  today 
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‘In  the  News’  Is 
1 -Column  Crossword 


A  new  one-column  crossword- 
type  puzzle  feature  entitled  “In 
the  News”  is  being  introduced 
for  newspapers  by  Columbia 
Features,  Inc. 

“This  puzzle  is  a  completely 
new  idea  in  the  puzzle  field, 
being  only  one  column,  and  it 
has  been  designed  to  encourage 
more  thorough  reading  of  the 
newspaper  in  which  it  appears,” 
explained  Joseph  Boychuk,  Co¬ 
lumbia  president. 

The  puzzle  asks  this  question 
of  readers  and  explains  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  puzzle:  “How 
thoroughly  do  you  read  your 
newspaper?  Here  are  25  ques¬ 
tions.  All  current  news.  Properly 
completed  the  answers  across 
spell  out  a  headline  between  the 
two  vertical  heavy  lines.” 

Some  .Samples 

Sample  questions:  1)  An 
“opry”  that  lost  four  in  air 
crash.  2)  Closed  a  fair  but 
gained  a  monorail.  3)  Missile 
housed  in  submarine’s  “Sher¬ 
wood  Forest.”  4)  This  Bing 
renewed  his  opera  contract. 


Answers:  1)  Grand  Ole.  2) 
Seattle.  3)  Polaris.  4)  Rudolph. 

Sample  headlines  that  these 
questions,  when  properly  com¬ 
pleted,  form  are  “New  York 
Paper  Strike  Settled,”  “Atomic 
Sub  Thresher  Vanishes.” 

“In  compiling  this  puzzle,” 
Mr.  Boychuk  said,  “the  creator 
who  works  for  the  syndicate  in 
another  capacity  and  prefers  to 
remain  anonymous,  reads  more 
than  20  newspapers,  large, 
medium  and  small,  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  to  get  a 
consensus  of  how  the  news  is 
played  so  the  puzzle  will  be  of 
interest  everywhere.” 

He  said  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Globe,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star, 
Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Journal, 
Monterey  (Calif.)  Peninsula 
Herald  and  52  others  have  con¬ 
tracted  to  start  it  May  26. 

“In  the  News”  will  be  serv¬ 
iced  in  both  mat  and  glossy 
proof  form.  None  of  the  samples 
that  editors  have  bought  from 
will  be  used  because  the  puzzles 
will  be  kept  current  with  break¬ 
ing  news. 


Rutman  Elected 
President  of  UFS 


Directors  of  United  Feature 
Syndicate  elected  Laurence  Rut- 
man  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  on  May  21. 

Mr.  Rutman  has  been  vice- 
president  and  general  manager 
of  the  features  organization 
since  1950.  He  succeeds  Mims 
Thomason  in  the  presidency, 

Mr.  Thomason  is  president  of 
United  Press  International  and 
several  news  service  subsidiar¬ 
ies  owned  by  UPI.  He  resigned 
the  syndicate  presidency  and 
nominated  Mr.  Rutman  to  be  his 
successor. 

Mr.  Rutman  has  been  with 
UFS  since  1936.  He  was  eastern 
sales  managrer  in  1938,  sales 
manager  in  1943,  business  man¬ 
ager  in  1945  and  has  been  gen¬ 
eral  manager  since  1945.  He  be¬ 
came  vicepresident  in  1950. 

United  Feature  Syndicate  was 
organized  by  United  Press  As¬ 
sociation  on  May  16,  1923. 

• 

— Comic  strips  in  Italian 
newspapers  are  called  “fumetti” 
(little  smoke  puffs)  after  the 
balloons  drawn  over  the  comic 
strip  characters  to  carry  their 
conversation. 


Laurence  Rutman 


— Henry  J.  Taylor,  United 
Feature  Syndicate  columnist, 
was  a  winner  of  one  of  the  first 
George  EL  Sokolsky  Awards 
created  by  the  American  Jewish 
League  Against  Communism 
after  the  death  last  December 
of  Mr.  Sokolsky,  King  Features 
Syndicate  columnist. 


^Wizards  of  Space’ 

Is  New  Story  Strip 

To  tie  in  with  America’s 
achievement  in  space.  News¬ 
paper  Enterprise  Association 
will  release  an  18-part  illus¬ 
trated  story  strip  about  the 
orgranization  behind  it  all  — 
NASA.  Called  “The  Wizards  of 
Space,”  the  strip  examines  the 
scope  and  responsibility  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration. 

Several  strips  deal  with  plans 
to  land  a  man  on  the  moon. 
Artist’s  drawings  graphically 
illustrate  the  method  to  be  used. 

The  strip  was  researched, 
written,  and  drawn  by  John 
Lane  and  Don  Oakley,  the  same 
team  that  created  “Search  for 
Freedom”  and  “Earth,  Stars  and 
Man.” 

«  «  * 

Wedding  Season 
Series  Is  Ready 

With  a  bow  to  Spring  and  the 
matrimonial  season.  Books  in 
the  News,  subsidiary  of  the  Hall 
Syndicate,  is  distributing  a  12- 
part  serialization  of  Nina  Fare¬ 
well’s  new  book,  “Every  Girl  Is 
Entitled  to  a  Husband.”  The 
book  is  both  funny  and  factual. 

Nina  Farewell  also  wrote  the 
authorative  study  of  masculinity 
entitled  “The  Unfair  Sex.” 

*  *  * 

‘Doc  Peck’  Writes 
About  the  Elderly 

Like  Grandma  Moses,  Dr. 
Joseph  Peck  was  unknown  to 
fame  until  late  in  life.  Then  he 
wrote  a  pungent  book,  “All 
About  Men.”  It  became  a  best 
seller  and  one  of  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  book  serializations  that  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Newsfeatures  has 
ever  handled. 

Now  Doc  Peck — as  he  signs 
his  material — has  come  through 
with  another  book,  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  later  this  month,  which 
APN  has  obtained  for  news¬ 
paper  use  in  a  12-part  series 
starting  June  17.  Titled  “Let’s 
Rejoin  the  Human  Race,”  it 
zeroes  in  this  time  on  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  human  race  that 
Peck  knows  best — the  old  folks. 

“Retiring”  at  60  after  deliver¬ 
ing  some  2000  babies  and  per¬ 
forming  the  other  usual  medical 
chores.  Doc  Peck  has  since  had 
two  additional  careers,  as  a 
farmer  and  as  an  author.  Now 
77  years  old,  he’s  more  concerned 
with  who’s  putting  up  the  money 
for  his  social  security  payments 
than  where  his  next  pension  is 
coming  from. 

A  straight-standing,  out¬ 
spoken,  pipe-smoking  character. 
Peck  has  some  imaginative  ideas 
about  what  old  timers  should  do 
with  their  lives  to  benefit  others 
as  well  as  themselves. 


Oyndicate 
^  entences 


■mnu 


— Larston  D.  Farrar,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Farrar’s  News  Filatures, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  writer 
and  distributor  of  the  syndicated 
“Washington  .  .  .  And  Your 
Business”  column,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  National  Sm^ 
Business  Advisory  Council, 
which  recently  met  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  in  the  rose  gar-  ^  - 
den  of  the  White  House.  Mr.  ”  ^ 
Larston,  formerly  with  the  Rtr- 
mingham  (Ala.)  Post  and  At¬ 
lanta  (Ga.)  Constitution,  is  aa- 
thor  of  “How  to  Make  $18,0M 
a  Year  Free  Lance  Writing” 
(Hawthorn,  1957)  and  “Success¬ 
ful  Writers  and  How  They 
Work”  (Hawthorn,  1959).  j 

— The  financial  page  cartoon,  ; 
“Stoker  The  Broker,”  by  Henry 
Boltinoff  (Columbia  Features), 
was  made  mascot  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Credit  Indemnity  Co^  Bal-  ^ 
timore,  where  the  cartoon  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  Sun.  “This  is  in  no 
way  a  commercial  venture  on 
Stoker’s  part,”  emphasized 
Joseph  Boychuk,  syndicate  pres¬ 
ident.  “We  simply  granted  a 
leading  financial  organization  ; 
the  right  to  use  Stoker  on 
letterheads  and  calling  cards.”  ^ 
Financial  Editor  Harold  Mon-  t 
roe.  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-  | 
Telegram,  wrote:  “In  Fort 
Worth,  we’ve  found  ways  to  use 
‘Stoker’  that  may  be  unusual 
We  re-write  the  captions  into 
gags  using  local  names  and  ap¬ 
ply  them  to  the  current  day’s 
market  action,  and  litendly  j 
hundreds  of  people  have  asked 
me  how  a  syndicate  can  supply 
cartoons  that  are  so  up-to-the- 
minute.  Now  he  has  become  so 
much  a  part  of  the  financial  : 
scene  in  our  territory  that  Td  | 
find  it  difficult  to  get  out  a  finan-  . 
cial  page  without  him.” 

— The  Newark  (N.  J.)  Sta/r-  . 
Ledger  headed  Roger  Spear’s 
“Successful  Investing”  column 
(General  Features  Corp.): 
“Losers  look  bright  for  light 
speculation.”  The  first  word 
should  have  been  “Lasers.” 


— Lank  Leonard,  cartoonist  f 
who  draws  “Mickey  Finn”  (Me- 
Naught  Syndicate)  and  who 
lives  at  North  Miami  Shores, 
Fla.,  was  honored  by  the  Old 
Timers  Athletic  Association  of 
Port  Chester,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
formerly  was  a  high  school 
athlete  and  professional  basket¬ 
ball  player.  Ed  Sullivan,  Chi* 
cago  Tribune-New  York  News 
Syndicate  columnist,  was  hon¬ 
ored  by  the  association  last 
year. 
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NEWSPAPER  LAW 


Publisher  Must  Know 
When  Not  to  Publish 


Bv  Albert  Womlruff  Grav 


In  a  recent  decision,  the 
Florida  Supreme  Court  said,  in 
effect,  that  a  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  should  know  when  it  was 
a^inst  public  policy  to  publish 
certain  court  records. 

This  ruling  came  in  a  case  in¬ 
volving  the  right  of  privacy. 

In  still  another  concept  of 
newspaper  responsibility,  the 
New  York  State  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  held  that  a  publisher  must 
take  care  to  employ  competent 
reporters  if  he  undertakes  to 
report  proceedings  in  court. 

This  was  the  gist  of  a  ruling 
in  a  case  where  a  common  law 
principle  of  contempt  of  court 
relates  to  the  publication  of  an 
erroneous  report  of  a  judicial 
proceeding. 

Item  in  Ccmrt  Record 

What  brought  about  the  first 
case  was  a  regular  column  in 
the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune 
headed  “News  of  Record.”  In  it, 
on  June  14,  1958,  appeared  this 
entry:  “Suits  Filed.  State  of 
Florida  v.  Virginia  Patterson, 
commitment  for  narcotics.” 

The  simple  “record”  note 
failed  to  tell  the  public  that 
Virginia  Patterson  had  volun¬ 
tarily  sought  commitment  for 
treatment  as  a  narcotics  addict. 
But  this  information  was  pro¬ 
scribed  by  statute. 

When  Virginia  Patterson  sued 
the  Tribune  for  damages  for 
violation  of  her  privacy — divulg¬ 
ing  information  that  was  not  to 
be  publicly  divulged — the  court 
asked:  “Was  it  incumbent  upon 
the  publisher  to  guard  against 
this  publication?” 

Answering  that  “pivotal  ques¬ 
tion,”  the  court  said: 

“The  docket  entries  unques¬ 
tionably  disclose  the  fact  of 
commitment  and  the  identity  of 
the  plaintiff  as  the  one  who  was 
committed.  In  this  situation  we 
are  constrained  to  the  view  that 
the  entries  become  and  were  in 
fact  part  of  the  ‘records’  of  the 
commitment  proceedings  within 
the  spirit  of  the  statute. 

“The  publisher  urges  that 
since  the  clerk  of  the  court  is 
required  by  statute  to  keep  the 
progress  docket  and  since  the 
progress  docket  is  a  record  open 
to  public  inspection,  there  could 
be  no  lawful  invasion  of  pri¬ 
vacy  in  publishing  the  entries 
in  question  even  though  they 
divulged  information  which  the 


plaintiff  protests  was  not  to  be 
publicly  divulged. 

“On  the  other  hand  the  plain¬ 
tiff  insists  that  this  statute  takes 
all  records  and  information  re¬ 
vealing  the  identity  of  a  com¬ 
mitted  narcotic  out  of  public 
domain  and  renders  publication 
thereof  unlawful. 

Rigl>t  Is  Qualified 

“A  claimed  right  of  privacy 
may  be  qualified  in  some  in¬ 
stances  by  considerations  of  pub¬ 
lic  interest,”  commented  the 
court.  “The  statute  however  is 
clear  in  its  meaning  .  .  . 

“It  is  the  publication  of  the 
information  and  not  merely  the 
publisher’s  inspection  of  the 
docket  of  which  this  woman  com¬ 
plains  .  .  . 

“In  this  connection  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  instant  docket  en¬ 
tries  was  in  fact  more  offensive 
than  if  the  entire  record  of  the 
proceedings  had  been  published, 
since  publication  of  the  full  pro¬ 
ceedings  would  have  revealed 
the  voluntary  nature  of  the 
plaintiff’s  commitment,  while  the 
published  portion  of  the  records 
tended  to  denote  adverse  or 
forceable  action  by  the  state.  To 
the  lay  reader  the  publication 
might  even  suggest  criminal 
dealings  in  narcotics  .  .  . 

“The  publication  or  republica¬ 
tion  of  information  derived  from 
court  records  identifying  the 
person  as  a  committed  narcotic 
is,  in  our  opinion,  implicitly  pro¬ 
hibited  by  the  statute.  The  ac¬ 
credited  news  agencies  of  Flor¬ 
ida  are  charged  with  knowledge 
of  the  statute.  The  fact  that 
information  which  is  not  in  pub¬ 
lic  domain  has  been  obtained 
innocently,  does  not  license  the 
publisher  charged  with  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  proscribed  character 
of  the  information,  to  publish  it 
further  and  thus  compound  the 
wrong.” 

Inaccurate  Report 

Now  consider  the  unusual  case 
in  which  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 
Post-Standard  and  four  of  its 
executives  face  trial  on  a  charge 
of  criminal  contempt,  a  mis¬ 
demeanor,  because  they  pub¬ 
lished,  in  one  issue,  a  story 
which  gave  a  “grossly  inaccur¬ 
ate”  account  of  what  had  trans¬ 
pired  in  a  court  hearing. 

The  state’s  highest  court 
acknowledged  the  faithful  ad¬ 


herence  to  a  doctrine  that  true, 
full  and  fair  reports  of  judicial 
proceedingrs  may  not  be  held  in 
contempt.  Nor,  the  court  said,  is 
comment  on  the  proceedings  of 
a  court,  even  if  libelous,  to  be 
subject  to  criminal  contempt. 

But,  the  judges  said,  “we 
know  of  no  law  that  sanctions, 
under  the  guise  of  freedom  of 
expression,  the  publication  of 
falsehoods  concerning  judicial 
proceedings.  Indeed,  fre^om  of 
the  press  entails  a  responsibil¬ 
ity  not  to  publish  the  false  or 
grossly  inaccurate.” 

‘Suitable  Instruments* 

Here,  the  court  turned  to  the 
language  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Supreme  Court  in  a  case  in¬ 
volving  the  Providence  Journal 
.some  years  ago : 

“It  is  the  right  of  a  news¬ 
paper,  as  of  any  citizen,  in  pub¬ 
lic  or  in  private,  to  discuss  the 
opinions  of  the  court,  to  criticize 
their  reasoning  or  to  question  by 
sober  argument  the  soundness 
of  their  conclusions,  but  not  to 
misstate  these  conclusions. 

“When  a  newspaper  takes  up 
the  task  of  informing  the  public 
what  the  decisions  of  courts  are, 
it  holds  itself  out  to  be  equipped 
with  suitable  instruments  for 
that  work.” 

• 

National  Press  Club 
Bars  Afro  Editor 

Washington 

The  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  National  Press  Club  has 
confirmed  the  action  of  its 
membership  committee  in  re¬ 
fusing  to  accept  the  application 
of  C.  Sumner  Stone  for  mem¬ 
bership. 

Mr.  Stone,  a  Negro,  is  editor 
of  the  Washington  Afro-Ameri¬ 
can. 

The  Club  now  has  several 
Negro  members.  Almost  a  dec¬ 
ade  ago  the  late  Louis  Lautier, 
correspondent  for  the  Atlanta 
Daily  World,  became  a  member. 

Mr.  Stone’s  editorials  fre¬ 
quently  have  criticized  club 
members  for  having  criticized 
Rep.  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
Harlem  Congressman.  Targets 
have  included  Drew  Pearson  (a 
co-sponsor  of  Lautier  for  mem¬ 
bership),  Clark  Mollenhoff 
(Cowles  Publications)  and  Mary 
McGrory  (Washington  Star). 

• 

More  for  Program 

National  TV  Log,  Inc.  an¬ 
nounces  the  addition  of  the 
Baltimore  Sunday  American, 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner 
and  News  Call  Bulletin  to  its 
list  of  newspapers  offering  tele¬ 
vision  program  listing  adver¬ 
tising.  This  brings  to  27  the 
number  of  newspapers  now  rep¬ 
resented  by  NTVL. 

EDITOR  ac  P 


Judge  Withdraws 
Suit;  Editorial 
Rapped  Vacation 

Odessa,  Tex. 

Judge  C.  V.  Milbum  of  the 
70th  District  Court  has  with¬ 
drawn  his  $250,000  liliel  suit 
against  the  Odessa  A  mcrican. 

The  suit  was  filed  in  his  court 
Aug.  26,  1961,  as  a  result  of  an 
editorial  in  the  newspai)er  which 
criticized  Judge  Milbum  and 
District  Judge  George  Kelton 
for  taking  vacations  simultane¬ 
ously.  The  editorial  also  de¬ 
scribed  what  it  termed  “lax 
working  conditions”  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  offices  in  the  county  court¬ 
house. 

In  dropping  the  suit,  Judge 
Milbum  said,  “I  have  always 
enjoyed  the  utmost  of  resp^ 
from  all  those  of  the  legal  pro¬ 
fession,  and  I  want  it  known 
that  I  have  earned  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  being  a  hard-working 
and  honest  public  official.  I  now 
believe  the  Odessa  American 
recognizes  these  facts,  and  for 
that  reason  I  am  withdrawing 
the  libel  suit.” 

Speaking  for  the  American, 
publisher  V.  L.  DeBolt  replied, 
“We  have  never  questioned 
Judge  Milbum’s  integrity,  and 
we  are  aware  that  he  does  work 
hard  at  his  job  of  district  judge. 
However,  we  felt  in  1961,  and 
we  feel  now,  that  it  was  wrong 
for  both  district  judges  to  take 
vacations  at  the  same  time  be¬ 
cause  the  people  of  Ector  Coun¬ 
ty  are  entitled  to  the  services 
of  at  least  one  of  the  two  judges 
at  all  times.” 

The  suit  had  named  Mr.  De- 
Bolt,  the  newspaper,  and  the 
writer  of  the  editorial.  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor  Olin  Ashley,  as  co¬ 
defendants. 

• 

Students’  Prizes 
Aid  ’63  Freshmen 

Iowa  City,  la. 

Through  the  efforts  of  three 
students — all  staff  members  of 
the  Daily  Iowan — a  total  of  12 
scholarships  for  high  school 
seniors,  totaling  $1,250,  have 
been  established  at  the  Iowa 
School  of  Journalism.  Both  the 
school  and  the  students  had  oub 
side  assistance  —  the  William 
Randolph  Hearst  Foundation 
monthly  college  newswriting 
competition. 

All  12  awards  are  “name 
.scholarships,”  each  bearing  the 
name  of  the  student  prize-win¬ 
ner  in  the  Hearst  contests.  The 
scholarships  account  for  slightly 
more  than  one-third  of  all  jo^ 
nalism  scholarship  money  being 
offered  to  incoming  freshmen  in 
the  fall,  1963. 
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Newsmen  Step  on  It 
And  Beat  the  Pro’s 

IJy  Ellis  Sweatle 

Itt-aiiinont  (Tex.)  Enterprise 


Capricious  journalists  stole 
the  show  from  the  veteran 
troupers  on  the  1963  Mobil 
Economj  Run  and  a  master 
showman  proved  you  can  get 
publicity  even  if  you  don’t  win, 
f  place  or  show. 

The  w'onomy  drive,  sponsored 
annually  by  Mobil  Oil  Co.,  origi¬ 
nated  in  Los  Angeles  March  30 
and  topped  out  by  the  checkered 
flag  in  front  of  Cobo  Hall  in 
Detroit  April  4.  A  field  of  36 
American  built  cars  competed 
— officially,  that  is. 

They’re  not  saying  much 
about  this  in  official  circles,  but 
a  group  of  enterprising  news¬ 
men  matched  skills  with  the 
professional  drivers  in  the 
thrifty  driving  contest  and  with 
a  few  minor  advantages  the 
amateurs  made  the  profession¬ 
als  look  like  amateurs. 

Auto  Editors  Hollo  (Bud) 
Crick  of  the  Portland  (Oregon) 
Journal,  Larry  Burke  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  and 
Bob  Thomas  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  teamed  up  with  Bill  Car- 
^  roll.  West  Coast  editor  of  Au¬ 
tomotive  News,  for  a  supervised 
— but  unofficial — test  drive  of  a 
Studebaker  Lark.  It  was  an 
identical  twin  of  Lark’s  official 
entry  driven  by  Bill  Corey  of 
Pasadena,  Calif.,  but  it  was 
specially  tuned  for  the  run. 

24  Miles  Per  Gallon 

The  newsman  had  an  aver¬ 
age  of  nearly  24  miles  per  gal¬ 
lon  for  the  2,373-mile  course 
which  zigzagged  through  des¬ 
erts,  mountains,  plains,  straight- 
ways,  and  big  city  streets  con¬ 
gested  with  peak  hour  traffic. 
It  was  an  average  which  would 
have  given  them  an  easy  win 
in  their  class  if  they  had  been 
competing  officially,  and  if  their 
car  had  not  been  specially  tuned 
for  economy  rather  than  per¬ 
formance. 

Over  the  same  course,  Corey 
managed  to  eke  out  a  mere 
20.56  MPG  under  the  watchful 
►  eyes  of  the  observers  from  the 
U.S.  Auto  Club  which  wrote 
the  rules  and  supervised  the 
run.  It  wasn’t  Corey’s  fault,  of 
course.  He  was  bound  by  USAC 
regpilations  that  specify  that 
competing  cars  must  be  tuned 
according  to  factory  specifica¬ 
tions.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  can  really  say  whether  his 
foot  was  just  a  bit  heavier  on 
the  accelerator  or  a  bit  more 


often  on  the  brake? 

Meantime,  Auto  Editor  Paul 
Hayes  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  made  more  news  for 
Studebaker  by  driving  an  Avan- 
ti  110  miles  per  hour  over  an 
off-course  section  of  highway 
across  the  plains  of  Wyoming. 
He  told  arresting  state  troop¬ 
ers  he  was  conducting  high 
speed  and  braking  tests.  They 
thought  he  should  have  done  it 
elsewhere  and  told  him  as  much, 
but  they  reduced  the  charges  in 
deference  to  research. 

And  while  Hayes  was  explain¬ 
ing  the  scientific  nature  of  his 
experiment  to  the  troopers,  a 
trio  of  newsmen  was  attracting 
undue  attention  to  a  Studebaker 
Lark  station  wagon  on  a  deso¬ 
late,  frigid  and  windswept 
stretch  of  Wyoming  highway  in 
the  general  vicinity  of  Rock 
Springs.  They  ran  out  of  gas. 

The  trio  consisted  of  Ken 
Berry,  Portland  (Me.)  Express- 
Herald;  Harry  Coulter,  Auto¬ 
mobile  Club  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  Ellis  Sweatte, 
Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise. 
They  were  accompanied  by  Bill 
Dredge,  colorful  products  pro¬ 
motion  director  for  the  automo¬ 
tive  division  of  Studebaker  and 
an  internationally-famous  race 
driver  of  yesteryear.  Bill  was 
driving  the  car  when  it  conked 
out,  but  the  newsmen  got  the 
credit,  of  course. 

New  ‘National  Award’ 

Under  the  best  of  circum¬ 
stances,  there’s  something  de¬ 
grading  about  standing  on  the 
shoulder  of  a  well-traveled  high¬ 
way  pouring  gasoline  from  a 
tin  can  into  an  empty  tank  of 
a  stalled  car.  But  if  you  think 
that’s  embarrassing,  try  it 
sometime  when  “MOBIL  ECON¬ 
OMY  RUN  OFFICIAL  CAR’’ 
is  emblazoned  across  the  length 
of  your  car  in  foot-high  letters! 

Quick-thinking  Dredge,  who 
wears  a  mustache  shaped  like 
an  abbreviated  whisk  Ipwm  and 
knows  people  almost  as  well  as 
he  knows  cars,  parlayed  the  an¬ 
tics  of  the  newsmen  into  news 
gimmicks  for  Studebaker — the 
only  manufacturer  without  a 
winner  in  any  classification. 

He  initiated  a  “new  national 
award  for  safe  and  thrifty  driv¬ 
ing”  and  presented  “Golden  Gas 
Can”  awards  to  Crick,  Burke, 
Thomas  and  Carroll.  A  “Black 
Flag”  pennant  was  awarded  to 


Hayes.  The  black  flag  is  a  tra¬ 
ditional  signal  in  racing  for 
waving  drivers  into  the  pit. 

But  Dredge  had  another  prob¬ 
lem,  which  he  solved  neatly. 
Newsmen  created  it,  of  course. 
Auto  Editors  Fred  Olmstead  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  and 
Henry  Ward  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  drove  a  Dodge  300,  an¬ 
other  unofficial  entry  in  the 
run,  and  scored  an  easy  win 
over  Bob  Cahill  of  Royal  Oak, 
Mich.,  driver  of  the  Dodge  330 
which  won  first  place  in  the 
low-priced  V-8  classification. 
Newsmen  who  top  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  a  first  place  winner 
cannot  be  ignored,  even  if  they 
gain  publicity  for  a  competi¬ 
tor’s  product. 

Dredge  made  a  “Silver  Can 
Award”  to  the  newsmen  who 
drove  the  Dodge.  However,  in 
press  releases,  he  did  not  call  it 
an  award.  He  called  it  an  “hon¬ 
orable  mention.” 

General  Motors,  Chrysler  and 
Ford  won  all  the  official  honors. 

• 

Powers  Appointed 

Joshua  B.  Powers  Inc.  has 
been  appointed  as  North  Amer¬ 
ican  advertising  representatives 
for  the  Flemish  newspaper  Het 
Laatste  Nieuws,  published  daily 
in  Brussels. 


Fred  Eldridge  Buys 
Hammonds^  Paper 

Corona,  Calif. 

The  Hammond  Family,  long¬ 
time  owners  of  the  Corona  Daily 
Independent,  have  sold  the  news¬ 
paper  to  Fred  L.  Eldridge,  51, 
onetime  cub  reporter  on  the 
paper  and  later  a  metropolitan 
editorial  department  worker  and 
citrus  rancher. 

After  breaking  into  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Independent  follow¬ 
ing  college,  Mr.  Eldridge  edited 
three  different  service  news¬ 
papers  during  World  War  II, 
when  he  was  associated  with  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald  Express. 

He  bought  the  majority  inter¬ 
est  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C. 
Hammond  and  the  minority  in¬ 
terest  held  by  Mrs.  Louisa  Ham¬ 
mond,  as  executrix  for  the 
estate  of  her  late  husband, 
Justin  Hammond,  publisher  of 
the  paper. 

• 

AP  Group  Elects 

Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis. 

Verne  Hoffman,  managing 
editor  of  the  Racine  Journal- 
Times,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Wisconsin  Associated  Press 
Association  at  the  group’s 
spring  meeting  here  May  18.  He 
succeeds  Arville  Schaleben,  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal. 
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Advertisers 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

in  a  clean  position  with  adequate 
product  protection  is  worth  at 
least  $2  for  the  same  commer¬ 
cial  in  clutter  without  product 
protection. 

“The  broadcasters  are  short 
sighted  indeed  to  arbitrarily  en- 
g&ge  in  practices  which  so  seri¬ 
ously  damage  the  effectiveness 
of  a  great  medium.  The  adver¬ 
tiser  or  agency  that  accepts  this 
situation  without  a  careful  study 
to  determine  just  how  much  the 
effectiveness  of  his  advertising 
has  been  depressed  is  equally 
shortsighted.” 

Mr.  Banzhaff  noted  that  the 
“main  responsibility”  of  media 
to  advertisers  is  the  same  as 
their  responsibility  to  their 
owners  .  .  .  “to  put  service  to 
some  segment  of  the  public  first 
in  the  order  of  their  objectives.” 

Le»M>n  for  Newspapers 

“Perhaps  in  all  of  this  there’s 
a  lesson  here  for  many  news¬ 
papers  which  are  having  so 
much  difficulty  these  days,”  Mr. 
Banzhaf  said.  “Perhaps  they 
would  do  better  to  examine  the 
quality  of  their  reporting, 
writing  and  editing  before  look¬ 
ing  to  financial  maneuvers  as  a 
relief  for  their  problems. 

“Maybe  there  is  validity  to 
the  charges  that  have  been  made 
about  the  ‘irresponsibility’  of 
the  press — boiler  plate  editorial, 
hasty  accusations  on  the  front 
page  and  painful  retractions  on 
the  back,  inaccuracies,  political 
bias  that  distorts  facts,  even 
what  used  to  be  called  ‘yellow 
journalism.’ 

“Maybe  the  problem  is  not  so 
much  ‘managed  news’  as  ‘mis¬ 
managed  news.’  I  don’t  know 
that  these  assertions  are  facts, 
but  if  I  owned  a  newspaper  that 
was  having  trouble  that’s  the 
first  place  I’d  look,”  he  said, 
adding  that  “as  advertisers. 
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that’s  the  first  place  for  us  to 
look,  too.” 

Ratings 

Donald  McGannon,  president 
of  Westinghouse  Broadcasting 
Company,  turned  the  ANA  meet¬ 
ing’s  attention  to  the  subject  of 
broadcast  ratings. 

Mr.  McGannon,  who  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  research  committee 
of  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters,  said  his  group  had 
been  holding  meetings  for  two 
months  to  work  out  a  plan  for 
improving  ratings. 

He  said  the  program  will  in¬ 
volve  development  of  minimum 
standards,  auditing  of  ratings  to 
assure  users  that  ratings  sys¬ 
tems  are  doing  in  fact  what  they 
say  they  are  doing,  and  a  “major 
and  immediate  long  range  pro¬ 
gram”  dealing  with  rating 
methodologry  . .  . 

‘Inadequate  Measure’ 

But  as  far  as  Paul  E.  J.  Ger- 
hold,  vicepresident  and  director 
of  marketing  services,  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding,  was  concerned, 
“program  ratings  are  an  inade¬ 
quate  measure  of  advertising 
performance,  an  unsatisfactory 
basis  for  improving  television 
advertising  efficiency.” 

“Making  television  decisions 
on  this  basis,”  Mr.  Gerhold  said, 
“is  like  judging  a  baseball  team 
on  the  number  of  runners  it  gets 
to  first  base.  It’s  interesting 
information  and  even  useful  in¬ 
formation.  But  it  doesn’t  score 
the  ball  game. 

“We  wonder  if  there  is  any 
general  interest  among  the 
buyers  of  television  advertising, 
among  advertisers  and  agencies, 
in  broad,  repeated  studies  of 
television  advertising  and  com¬ 
munication.  If  there  is,  it  seems 
pretty  unlikely  that  such  studies 
will  come  from  the  initiative  of 
broadcasters,  or  from  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  government,” 
Mr.  Gerhold  said. 

ARF  Standards 

Referring  to  the  now  10-year 
old  ARF’s  “Recommended 
Standards  for  Radio  and  Tele¬ 
vision  Program  Audience  Size 
Measurements,”  Mr.  Gerhold 
recalled  how  two  of  the  recom¬ 
mended  standards  were: 

•  that  “Exposure  to  a  broad¬ 
cast  should  be  measured  in  terms 
of  set  tuning.” 

•  and  that  “The  unit  of  meas¬ 
urement  should  be  the  house¬ 
hold.” 

“Since  that  report  appeared,” 
Mr.  Gerhold  went  on,  “broad¬ 
casting  has  changed,  our  con¬ 
cepts  of  advertising  audiences 
have  changed,  the  world  has 
changed,  and  yes,  the  ARF  has 
changed. 

“But  these  fragile  and  out¬ 


dated  words  are  still  being  used 
by  the  ratings  companies  and 
many  of  the  broadcasters  to 
explain  the  absence  of  serious 
progress  toward  measuring  tele¬ 
vision’s  exposure  and  communi¬ 
cation  of  advertising  to  indi¬ 
vidual  people. 

Mr.  Gerhold  said  it  is  “un¬ 
likely”  that  the  broadcasting 
industry,  or  the  rating  services, 
“will  lead  us  from  the  ratings 
figures  that  are  big  and  easy  to 
make  and  familiar  to  use,  to 
studies  that  seemingly  reduce 
the  dimensions  of  advertising.” 

He  said  the  relationship  of 
advertisers  and  agencies  to  the 
existing  ratingrs  services  often 
seems  like  that  of  “a  divorced 
man  to  his  former  spouse;  we 
have  the  burden  of  support, 
without  control,  without  partici¬ 
pation,  and  without  enjoyment.” 

Mr.  Gerhold  gave  the  first 
public  presentation  “of  an  origi¬ 
nal  study  of  television  adver¬ 
tising”  conducted  by  his  agency 
in  Queens,  L.  I.,  in  March  and 
April  of  1961,  showing  14.4% 
of  the  homes  tuned  to  the  aver¬ 
age  evening  network  tv  pro¬ 
gram.  This  was  almost  four 
points  lower  than  the  18.3% 
average  rating  shown  for  the 
same  period  for  the  whole  met¬ 
ropolitan  area  by  the  “fast” 
report  of  one  of  the  rating 
services. 

He  explained  that  in  conduct¬ 
ing  the  “Queens  Study”  more 
than  20,000  dialings  were  made 
to  designated  homes.  More  than 
11,000  actual  interviews  were 
completed. 

“In  the  100  tuned  homes,”  he 
said,  “we  found  66  housewife 
viewers  of  the  program,  49 
housewives  possibly  exposed  to 
the  commercial,  29  who  remem¬ 
bered  seeing  the  commercial, 
and  20  who  could  recall  some  of 
the  content  of  the  commercial 
23  hours  after  the  commercial 
was  on  the  air.” 

New  Dimensions 

He  said  the  study  gives  “im¬ 
portant  new  dimensions  to  tele¬ 
vision  as  an  advertising  medi¬ 
um,”  and  shows  “how  many 
tuned  television  sets  there  are  in 
homes  where  the  housewife  sees 
no  part  of  the  tuned  program, 
how  many  commercials  there  are 
that  she  has  no  chance  of  seeing 
even  on  the  programs  she  does 
look  at  and  how  many  commer¬ 
cials  she  has  a  chance  to  view 
that  a  day  later  she  cannot 
remember  seeing.” 

The  tuning  figures,  Mr.  Ger¬ 
hold  continued,  were  only  the 
beginning  of  the  findings.  They 
also  found  that  “only”  9.4%  of 
the  housewives  viewed  some  part 
of  the  average  evening  network 
tv  program;  6.8%  of  the  house¬ 
wives  had  a  chance  to  see  a 
specific  commercial  on  the  pro¬ 


gram;  3.8%  could  remember, 
the  next  day,  that  they  actually 
had  seen  the  commercial;  and 
2.5%  could  remember  and  could 
prove  they  saw  it  by  iccalling 
something  it  said  or  showed.” 

Mr.  Gerhold  asked:  “Am  I 
right  in  guessing  that  you  have 
never  before  heard  such  small 
figures  used  to  describe  the  reach 
and  performance  of  evening  net¬ 
work  television?” 

• 

New  York  Times 
Job  Slogan  Put 
To  Rock  Vi  ’  Roll 

Tin  Pan  Alley  has  taken  the 
New  York  Times  slogan,  “I  Got 
My  Job  Through  The  New  York 
Times,”  and  set  it  to  rock  ‘n’ 
roll  rhythm. 

Now  out  on  a  45  rpm  Philips 
Records  disk  is  The  Stepping 
Stones’  title  “I  Got  My  Job 
Through  The  New  York  Times." 
Vocal  arrangement  is  by  Claus 
Ogerman,  and  Dorothy  Jones’ 
lyrics  read: 

She’s  got  a  job 
She’s  got  a  job 
She’s  got  a  job 

No  more  standing  on  the 
unemployment  line 
Without  no  money  and  Or 
wasting  time. 

I’ve  kept  on  walking  caid 
wearing  out  my  shoes 
Just  a  poor  girl  with  the 
no-job  blues. 

Now  I’m  contented,  my  search 
has  ended. 

I  got  my  job  through  the  New 
York  Times. 

I’ve  been  searching  each  and 
every  day 

Trying  to  find  a  job  with  o 
whole  lot  of  pay. 

Now  I’m  glad  that  I’m  aile 
to  say 

I  got  a  job,  I  got  a  job  today. 

Hey,  hey,  hey,  she  got  a  job. 
through  the  New  York  Timet. 

I’ve  been  searching  each  and 
every  day 

Trying  to  find  a  job  with  o 
whole  lot  of  pay. 

Now  I’m  glad  that  I’m  able  to 
say 

I  got  a  job,  I  got  a  job  today. 

Hey,  hey,  hey,  she  got  a  job 
through  the  New  York  Timet. 

• 

‘Al’  Ro»8  Named 

Denvb 

Albert  D.  Ross,  assistant  sales 
manager  for  Nelson  Roberts  4 
Associates,  has  been  named 
Advertising  Man  of  the  Year  for 
the  Ninth  District,  Advertising 
Federation  of  America. 
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ence.  This  year  Fordham  named  Canada’s  IViemail 
him  “Alumnus  of  the  Year.”  ii  c  i  .1 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  McGurn  be-  I'edow  helected 

came  parents  of  a  fourth  son,  Montreal 

Martin  Barrett,  May  11.  They  Guy  Lamarche,  28,  political 
also  have  a  daujfhter,  Betsy,  15.  editor  of  La  Presae,  has  been 
•  named  Canada’s  Nieman  Fellow 

„  ,  .  wr  I  1  fo*"  the  1963-64  academic  year. 

Students  in  Workshop  French-speak- 

More  than  120  student-jour-  inj?  Canadian  to  win  the  Fellow- 

nalists  from  28  Central  New  ship  which  entitles  a  working' 

England  secondary  school  news-  Canadian  newspaper  man  or 

papers  attended  an  all-day  woman  to  go  to  Harvard  Uni¬ 
school  press  conference  spon-  versity  for  a  year  of  informal, 

sored  by  the  Worcester  Tele-  background  study.  He  was 

gram  and  the  Evening  Gazette  selected  by  a  five-man  committee 

May  11  at  Clark  University,  from  among  15  candidates  work- 

“2.  Club  finances;  in  our  Ten  workshop  panels  were  1^  ing  with  newspapers  and  news 

$800,000  building  and  doing  a  by  members  of  the  newspapers’  agencies  from  Vancouver  to 

business  of  $1,000,000  a  year,  staffs.  A  round-table  discussion  Quebec  City, 

we  expect,  under  the  leadership  for  faculty  advisers  was  led  by  The  Fellowship  is  sponsored 
of  Matthew  Huttner,  president  Leslie  Moore,  executive  editor.  by  the  Reader’s  Digest. 
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center  of  the  world,”  Mr. 
McGurn  said. 

Paul  Martin,  Canadian  Min¬ 
ister  of  External  Affairs,  will 
be  the  principal  speaker  at  the 
dinner  at  the  Americana  Hotel. 
It  is  expected  nearly  1,000  will 
attend. 

The  program  will  include  a 
half-hour  motion  picture  on  the 
life  of  a  U.S.  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent. 

Mr.  McGum,  who  campaigned 
for  presidency  of  OPC  with  the 
promise  of  “enhancing  the  pres¬ 
tige  and  membership,”  said  this 
week  that  top  newsmakers  of 
the  world  will  appear  regularly 
as  guests  of  the  club  or  conduct 
news  conferences  there. 

Po8l  for  Opponent 

In  a  gesture  of  harmony,  he 
appointed  his  opponent,  Bruno 
Shaw,  formerly  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  as  one  of  four  vice- 
presidents  of  the  club. 

“This  is  a  great  press  club, 
by  far  the  greatest  New  York 
and  our  country  has  ever  had,” 
Mr.  McGum  said.  “While  it  is 
based  on  foreign  correspondents 
presently  active  abroad  or  on 
domestic  assignments,  many 
others  closely  associated  with 
foreign  correspondents  should 
editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


the  Rome  bureau  from  1955  to 
1962. 

Reporter  in  25  Countries 

Altogether,  Mr.  McGurn  has 
reported  from  25  countries. 
During  World  War  II  he  was 
South  Pacific  correspondent  for 
Yank,  the  Army  weekly.  He 
won  the  Purple  Heart  and  Army 
Commendation  Ribbon  when  he 
was  wounded  by  a  mortar  shell 
on  Bougainville.  He  won  an 
Overseas  Press  Club  Award  for 
his  coverage  of  the  Hungarian 
revolution  in  1957. 

While  he  was  in  Rome,  Mr. 
McGum  helped  to  organize  and 
was  president  (1961-62)  of 
Stampa  Estera,  a  press  club  for 
foreign  correspondents.  He  was 
instmmental  in  improving  press 
relations  at  the  Vatican  and 
he  wrote  “A  Reporter 'Looks  at 
the  Vatican.”  He  is  also  author 
of  “A  Decade  in  Europe,”  1958, 
and  a  new  book  on  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents  will  be  published 
next  year. 

Mr.  McGum  was  born  in  New 
York  48  years  ago.  He  was 
graduated  from  Fordham  in 
1935,  and  was  awarded  an 
Honorary  Litt  D.  degree  from 
that  university  in  1958  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  foreign  correspond- 
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York  City.  High  gross  —  good  net. 
Terrific  growth  potential  should  interest 
experienced  ad  man.  Box  1661,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

LONG  ESTABLISHED  DAILY  news¬ 
paper;  profit-making  going  concern; 
small  industrial  city;  owner's  age 
cause  for  selling.  Our  No.  1915.  May 
Brothers,  Binghamton,  New  York. 

MIDWEST  SUBURBAN  WEEKLY  for 
sale.  ITne,  growing  community.  No 
piant.  $500  down  payment.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume.  Box  1764,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SOUTHWEST  COUNTY  SEAT  PAPER 
exclusive  weekly  has  been  grossing  be¬ 
tween  $40M-$50M.  $32,500,  29%  dn. 
DEAN  SELLERS.  Broker,  625  E. 
Main,  Mesa,  Ariz. 

1.  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  STATE.  Semi 
weekly.  Profitable.  Real  daily  potential. 
Priced  at  $150,000.  29%  down. 

2.  WEST  SOUTH  CENTRAL.  County 
seat  semi  weekly.  Publisher  plans  to 
retire.  Priced  at  $85,000.  One-third 
down. 

3.  SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATE.  County 
seat  weekly.  $8,000  down. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  AND  ASSOCIATES 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28,  California 
A  National  Organixation 

TWO  GOOD  WEEKUES  in  central 
N.Y.  State;  adequate  equipment;  good 
housing;  $3500  down  payment  and  $1500 
working  capital.  Age  and  ill  health 
reasons  for  sale.  Johnson  and  Lynch, 
brokers.  Newfield,  N.Y.  Tel.  LN-4-7778. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Publication$  For  Sale 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Butiness  Opportunitiet 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Features 


EQUIPMENT  M A  RT 
Perforator  Tape 


BUSmXSSS  WEEKLY  FOR  SALE 
SuocMiful  ABC  Businea  Newspaper  for 
sale.  Hishaet  advertlsinK  linase  in  its 
field  and  has  over  18,600  national  circu¬ 
lation.  An  excellent  money-maher  and 
can  be  published  anjrwhere.  Want  sub¬ 
stantial  down  paynaent  and  balance 
within  five  years.  Will  sell  with  or 
without  accounts  receivable  and  other 
tangible  assets.  Writs  to  Box  1741, 
Editor  A  Publisher, 


Business  Opportunities 

HALF  INTE21BST  in  national  trade 
journal  feature  service  firm  located  in 
New  York,  $8,000.  Box  1721,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSMAN  with  business  know-how 
or  skilled  enersetic  advertising  man  ^ 
wanted  as  working  i>artner  in  sub-  ‘ 
urban  NYC  weekly.  High  potential  ] 
area — 4,000  ABC,  Box  1709,  Editor  &  , 
Publisher.  { 

SEE  "Letterpress-Offset  Editor-Man-  j 
I  ager’s"  ad  under  "Situations  Wanted — 

I  Administrative’  column. 

I  WORKING  PARTNER,  with  small  j 
t  amount  of  capital,  to  help  form  Cor¬ 
poration  for  publishing  new  consumer 
;  magazine.  Year  study  and  research  un-  j 
I  covered  void  in  publishing  field  with  ' 
tremendous  potential  for  success  and  j 
I  profit.  Opening  for  partner  in  Editorial.  I 
I  Business  Management  etc.  Write  P.O. 

I  Box  1182,  Wichita.  Kansas.  j 


"THE  SIXTIES,”  a  lively  column  on 
timely  topics — weeklies  only  I  Award- 
winner  ;  highest  praises.  Join  over  40 
weeklies  in  4  states  using  this  political 
feature.  Have  it  exclusively!  $1.10  per 
week  per  i>aper;  reduced  rates  for 
more.  Write  author,  William  Wallace, 
120  Woodlamd  Drive,  Baldwinsviile  RD 

^  Y. _ 

Joh  Printing 

PUBLISHING  FACILITIES 

Publisher  has  6800  sq.  ft.  office  space 
mid-town  NYC:  will  divide.  Telewriter 
connection  to  Washington,  D.C.,  Pitts. 
Circulation  fulfillment,  direct  mail. 
Black  A  white  newspaper  composition 
and  press  facilities  available  on  job  or 
contract  basis.  Call  Mr.  Lawrence, 
Area  Code  212,  LO  8-6663,  or  write 
Box  982,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Press  Engineers 


riuu-uivAivK  si  rnlDlll 

S'  or  14'  dia.  rolls.  Quality  A  Eeoawi 
FURMAN  O.  RUFF  :..\lS^’ 
P.O.  Booc  12266,  St.  Petersburg,  Ph, 

Presses  &  Machinery 

8  GOSS  HSLC  UNITS 

Arch  TyM  Unite,  2  double  folders,  tIK* 
cut-off,  2  reverse  cylinders,  }  eSr 
humps,  6  seta  of  angle  bars,  24M 
H.P.  AC,  C-W  drives,  aine  ttZ 
Cline  tensions,  2  C-H  conveyors,  Avdl- 
able  on  or  about  July  Ist.  Will  diviA, 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

“NcssstaUr  E^uiSmtmt  Dtshrp 

11164  Saticoy  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Oilff. 

COTTR  ELr~ 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1816  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  Rlvu'dale  l-OMS  ! 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING  j 

TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W,  since  1900 

PRINTING  PRESS  i 

INSTALLATIONS  i 


•  Dismantling 

•  Moving 

•  Storage 


•  Repairing 

•  Trucking 

•  Erecting 


L.  I.  GRIFFIN  &  SONS.  INC. 

6002  South  Hanna  Street 
Fort  Wayne.  Indiana 
Phone  744-3296 

Contact:  Gary  Griffin  or  Bill  Davis 

Newspapers  Press  Installation  i 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service— World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 

66-69  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  81,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 

EQUIPMENT  MART 

Composing  Room 

MODEL  88  LINOTYPE  RANGE- 
MASTER.  Serial  No.  69,260,  2/90  A 
2/72  WIDE  Magazines,  6  Molds,  Quad- 
der,  Mohr  Saw,  Mold  Blower,  Electric 
Pot,  Metal  Feeder. 

MODEL  80  LINOTYPE  Mixer.  Serial 
No.  66,829,  4/90  A  4/84,  6-molds.  6 
fonts  mate,  Quadder,  Mohr  Saw,  Elsc- 
tric  pot,  Metel  Feedsr;  excellent  con¬ 
dition,  available  June  1st. 

MODEL  6  LINOTYPE,  Serial  No.  56.- 
461,  with  TTS  Unit,  4  Molds  Alternate 
Casting,  Mold  Blower,  Electric  Pot. 
Metel  Feeder,  Shaftstall  Mat  Detector. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


TWO  LATER  MODEL  6  LINOTYPES, 
ideal  for  TTS,  Good.  $1000  each.  Daily 
Standard.  Celina,  Ohio. 

LAB  HEAVY  DUTY 
NBDVSPAPER  TURTLBS 
are  in  use  all  over  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries.  "Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them.”  $84.50  to  $97.50. 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature. 

LAB  SALES  COMPANY 
Box  560,  ESkin,  North  Carolina 
World’s  Largest  Distributor  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  886-151., 


6  color  Rotary  Letterpress 
Sheet  fell 

Maximum  size  36  X  48 
Minimum  size  24  X  30 
Automatic  washer  on  the  five  usits 
32  extra  impression  rollers 
Speed  7.0*10 

Box  1556,  Editor  A  Publisher 


CLASSIFIED 
Advertising  Rates 

Uae  Rales  lACH  CONSECUTIVI 
leserties 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Psyahli  sM 
order)  4  tines  S  80c  per  lint  nA 
insertisn;  $  tines  O  90c:  2  9  $1.N; 
1  tine  $L10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  29i 
far  ben  sereice  and  count  at  1  eddl 
tienal  lint  in  year  copy.  3  lines  minheea. 
Air-naH  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  estn. 
Do  not  tend  irrtplaccabit  clippinat,  tk. 
in  retpante  la  Help  Wanted  e«  tell 
dkset  reeuest  Is  nadt  far  then.  Etf 
cannot  be  rMpontible  for  their  rtlen. 
JOS  APPLICANTS  nay  have  a  saptS 
of  printed  cnploynent  applicatiea  f*M 
by  ttndinp  telfaddrttted  10c  itnepei 
aneelapa  te  EAP  Clatsiiad  Departnanl 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIPICATIONI: 
4  tines  9  $1.25  per  lint  each  iasertite; 
3  tines  •  $1.35;  2  «  $1.45;  1  tiM 
$1.55  par  lint.  If  keyed,  add  SOe  far  bn 
service  and  caant  as  1  additional  line  k 
your  copy.  3  lines  nininun.  Akanl 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 
(Payable  with  order) 

52-Tint  Contract  Rate 
SSc  per  lint 

MEASUREMENTS  AND  CHARMS: 

EAP  clatsilltd  advertisini  it  set  in  6  peiat 
type.  Advertisentnts  set  conpletaly  it 
fr-^nt  up  ta  a  naxinun  of  20  liaak 
without  white  space,  display  buds,  clc« 
will  be  bilIM  at  the  tpecMed  rate  (no 
rate  chart  ef  various  nunben  of  iaeg’ 
tions)  on  a  lint  count  basis.  For  exanplA 
an  advertisenent  of  tea  lines  wHI  N 
billed  at  10  tints  the  clattiltd  liei 
rata,  etc. 

Advertisentnts  utinp  utra  white  tpait 
and/or  dispiiw  heads,  text,  or  sipaNart 
in  Voiat  Lipht  S,  10,  12,  or  14-peial 
naxinun,  will  be  charped  by  aaate  rah 
neaeurenent— (14  lints  per  inch)  A 
the  prevailinp  rate  fer  the  nunber  * 
insertions. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED:  The  use  el 
rulot,  baMfaca,  cuts,  or  other  decorate 
cbanptt  your  clatsHltd  ad  to  ’’claaMM 
diep^.”  The  rate  for  ClatsHltd  Dhphd 
is  $2.50  per  apate  line— $35  par  ceieM 
inch  nininun  space. 

DEADUNE  FOR  CLASSIHEO  AD 
VERTISINO,  Tnteay.  5:00  PAL 
Count  36  characters  and/ar  tpaett  Pir 
Ibae.  No  abbreviations.  Box  beidw 
IdontKIet  bald  in  strict  conidence.  M 
pliet  nailed  daily.  Editor  A  NblhlNr 
rttarvet  the  rlpbt  to  adit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
•so  Third  Av*.,  N.  Y.  22.  N.  Y. 
PhoM  PLobw  2-7050 


MODEL  8  UNOTYPE.  serial  #  27768.  tSO  Third  Av*.,  N.  Y.  22.  N.  T. 

3  mags.,  gat  pot.  new  Star  220-V  - 

motor.  Inter-Borough  Prees,  Spring  rhON#  PLOBW  2-7050 

City.  Pa.  - 
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Equipment  Mart  HELP  WANTED 

BUY  OR  SEU  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE  |  ~ 


Pressfs  &  Machinery  ] 

'goss  8-UNIT  press 

With  Color 
g — Anti- Friction  Units 
2 — Color  Decks 
4 — Color  Ink  Fountains 
■2— Double  Folders  22%" 

2 — AC  Motor  Drives  | 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC.  i 

420  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17.  N.Y. 

QUARTER  PAGE  FOLDER  with  12-  I 
pace  Duplex  Tubular  No.  140  preai  at- 
Uched  JuBt  the  ticket  to  twin  or  in-  | 
creaie  imall  plant  capacity.  Will  run 
color  and  half  fold.  All  stereo,  in-  I 
eluding  mat  roller.  Many  extras.  Can’t 
let  go  til  July  1.  Get  the  story  from 
The  El  Dorado  Times,  El  Dorado.  > 
Kansas. 

OOSS-DUPLEX  8-page  flat-bed  press. 
Excellent  condition — many  special  fea¬ 
tures.  ARGUS-COURIER.  Petaluma. 
California. 


COLE  FOLDERS 

Quarter.  ESghth.  Double,  Parallel  and 
GMnbinations.  Portable  or  stationary 
for  all  rotary  presses. 

OKLA.  CITY  MACHINE  WORKS.  Inc. 

1187  W.  Main.  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Call:  CE  6-8M1 


GOSS  HEADLINER 

t  Units,  all  with  Reyersible  Conples — 
88%  OOtoff  —  Tension  IMate  Lockup  — 
Double  Folder  w/CJB  Conyeyors  — 
Portable  Color  Fountains  —  AC  Unit- 
Type  Driyee  —  40,000  per  hour  — 
IMs  ft  Tensions  —  Trackage  ft 
Tomtablss. 

OOmPLETTE  snSREO :  Wood  H-D 
Pony  Autoplate  —  Wood  Tension-plate 
Antomiller  for  Color  Register  —  STA- 
HI  Master  Router  —  ^A-HI  Master 
Ponner  —  Goes  H-D  Mat  Roller  — 
Wood  4-ton  Electric  Metal  Pot  —  82 
Ohasss  —  E3eyating  Turtle  —  and  all 
seesssories. 

AVAILABLE  NOW!  All  of  the  aboye 
^nipment  has  had  leas  then  one  yeer 
of  limited  use,  and  ia  priced  ettraetiye- 
ty  at  a  aaying  of  oyer  $240,000.00. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

H  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  T-464'' 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS 

20-pg.  Praas  (Masaaebuiettal 
14-pg.  Press  (New  Jersey) 

4-pg.  top  deck,  short  frames 
Vacuum-back  Sterso,  Equip. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

It  Bast  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4S9n 

MATRIX  PRESS— M-A-N  800-ton  Mul- 
automatic  matrix  moulder 
IPr^),  complete  with  all  standard 
squi^ent  and  accessories,  including 
smlding  embinations.  Mf-eontained 
«sam-eleetric  heating;  wateiHsooled. 
J^yolt  Installed  1949.  excellent  condi- 
W.  B.  Sweetland,  Herald 
and  News,  Klamath  P^alla,  Ore.,  or  call 
TU  4-8111. 


Presses  &  Machinery 

MODEL  “A”  DUPLEX,  reoonditione<l  i 
and  guaranteed,  $8,400;  Ludlow,  late>i 
model,  gaa  $2,000,  elec.  $2,400;  17  z  22  | 
Webendorfer  offset,  $2,250 ;  Uniyersal  ! 
or  model  F  Elrod  casters,  $1,475  ea. 
32’'  fully  auto,  power  cutter,  $1,240. 
Other  equip.  We  service  what  we  aell. 
A-1  Ptg.  Eiquip.,  1128  Hemphill,  At. 
lanta,  Georgia.  Phone  874-4414. 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 
{  14-page  Goss,  Dek-A-Tube  newspaper 
precs  complete  with  ^  and  %  folder, 
power  roll  hoiat,  2  extra  color  pans. 

I  color  compensator,  side  lay  re^ster 
knobs  on  2  plate  cylinders,  extra  rubber 
rollera,  Kline  Weetinghousa  2  •  motor 
I  press  drive,  AC-220-60  cyclae-S  phase  I 
I  with  push  button  stationa  and  enclosed 
I  cubical  controls, 
j  STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 

Tubular  i>ot  with  hand  metal  pump  and 
spout  ' 

:  Goss  Vacuum  back  casting  box 
Goss  heavy  duty  plate  finisher 
Chipping  block 

.  Tubular  plate  router  I 

46C  Goss  mat  roller  ' 

16  Tubular  chaaes 

>  Humidor — mat  shear  I 

;  Universal  Printing  Equipment  Go.,  Ine.  : 
Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 
201  GE.  8-3744  N.J.  OX.  4-6448  N.Y. 

2-UNIT  HOE  PRESS 

(Now  operating  at  Miami  Herald.) 

2  Extra  Color  Oylindera,  double  folders, 
doable  balloon  formers,  resls,  tensions, 
pasters.  (Will  divide.) 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

10  Bast  42ad  St..  N.Y.  IT  OXford  7-44i40 


Stereotype 

HOE  PLAT  PLATE  -SHAVER 
Hoe  precision  late  model  with  roller 
hold-down,  very  heavy  duty,  full  page, 
George  Oxford.  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


6  scon  PRESS  UNITS 

Two  Color  Cylinders,  28-0/16'  cut-off. 

6  DUPLEX  UNITS  i 

Two  Color  Cylinders,  21^'  cut-off. 

&  GOSS  UNITS  I 

Two  Color  Cylinders,  22%'  cut-off. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

P.O.  Box  903  Boito,  Idaho 

- - - \ 

24-PAGE  SCOTT  ROTARY  with  color 
hump,  22!%'  cut-off.  F\miaoo,  electric, 
casting  biia,  tail  trimmer  and  plate 
cooler,  plate  router,  aoorcher,  mat 
rollar.  Oan  be  seen  running  twice  week¬ 
ly.  Package  deal — os  is  where  is  $1$,- 
noo.  Box  1447,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

GOSS  MODEL  “B"  DUPLEX  8-page 
I  flat-bed  press.  ETne  condition.  1.000 
I  pound  melting  pot.  Gaxette  Publishing, 

'  117  N,  Meridian  St.,  Winchester,  Ind. 

i  COMPLETTE  MODERN  NEWSPAPER 
i  or  circular  plant,  9  Linotypes,  over 
I  100  cases  Ludlow,  40  pp.  Goss  with 
I  color  deck,  quarterfolder.  Pony  Auto¬ 
plate.  36  turtles,  chases,  cabinets,  saws, 
proof  press,  everything  needed.  See  in 
operation.  Box  1783,  Eiditor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

HOE  4-OOLOR  OE’FSEH’  PRESS,  newg- 
I>aper  or  magazine,  twin  folders,  will 
print  16  full  pages  in  four  colors  or 
64pp.  all  black,  camera,  platemaking 
and  all  other  necessary  equipment.  Box 
1747,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 


Wanted  to  Buy 

(7UTLE1R-HAMME31  Heavy  Duty  News¬ 
paper  Conveyor  and/or  Component 
Units.  Two  (2)  K-W  Signode  Wir» 
tyera.  ESevated  Stereotype  Plate  Con¬ 
veyor. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 
"Ntwspapcr  EgmUmemt  Dteltr^ 

11164  ^tieoy  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 

24-PAGE  TUBULAR  PRESS.  Would 
conaider  purchaae  of  preas-atereotype 
package.  Needed  by  late  summer.  Box 
1642,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETTE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STBREX)  EQUIFMI34T 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

10  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4494 


COMPLETTE  PRESS  CONTROLS  for 
16  page  Duplex  Tube  No.  225,  with  or 
without  4  page  deck.  W.  C.  Paine. 
Valley  News.  Box  70.  White  River 
Junction,  Vt. 

Ltnotypee — Intertypee — Ludlowa 
PRINTCRAPT  RJEPRESMNTATIVBS 
186  Church  Street.  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

3  OR  4  UNITS  single  width  universal-  | 
type  Goss  press,  22’^i,  available  this 
year.  Box  1785,  ^itor  ft  Publisher. 

WANTED 

USED 

ITS  OPERATING  UNIT 

standard  or  high-speed,  in  working 
order.  Give  serial  No.  and  price.  The 
Nugget,  Box  570,  North  Bay,  Ontario. 


COMPTROLLER- 
PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

An  unusual  opportunity  for  the  right 
man  to  grow  with  a  medium-sized  daily 
and  to  live  in  a  delightful  West  Coast 
city.  Need  coet-conscioua,  shirt-sleeve 
executive  familiar  with  all  mechanical 
departments,  abreast  of  new  technical 
developments,  able  to  watch  coats  and 
effect  economies.  Please  state  full  de¬ 
tails  including  actual  duties  as  well  as 
titles  in  t>aBt  experience  and  minimum 
starting  salary  requirement.  Box  1775, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 

EVENING  NETWSPAPESt  in  Zone  4 
seeks  experienced  Circulator  who  is 
willing  to  prove  hia  ability  on  staff  job 
for  six  months  before  being  moved  up 
to  Assistant  CSrculation  Manager. 
Bright  future  assured.  Circulation  has 
increased  50%  in  five  years.  Now  over 
20,000  ABC  and  still  growing.  No 
Sunday.  State  salary  required  and  all 
else  you  believe  important  in  first 
letter.  Box  1680,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 


GHbCULA’nO'N  REPRESENTATIVE. 
Major  N.Y.C.  newspaper  requires  an 
experienced  newsstand  sales  representa¬ 
tive  to  work  in  suburban  area.  ScUary 
commensurate  with  experience.  Com¬ 
pany  car  supplied.  All  replies  held  in 
strict  confidence.  Box  1756,  Eiditor  ft 
Publisher. 


SECTIONAL  C.  M. 

Metropolitan  newspaper  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  man  who  has  heavy  ex- 
lierience  in  Home  Delivery  and 
carrier  promotion. 

This  is  a  sectional  circulation 
manager’s  position  with  an  op- 
ix>rtunity  to  step  up  to  Asst. 
C.  M.  after  proving  his  ability. 
Located  in  Zone  2, 

E'or  interview,  send  complete 
resume  to  Box  1776,  Eiditor  ft 
Ihiblisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

Administrative 

EXECUTIVE 

DIRECTOR 


I  Classified  Advertising 

I  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  —  31,000 
comb.  M-E<-S.  Weekly  guarantee  and 
bonus  plan.  Opportunity  for  man  with 
aggressive  aalee-management  ability 
and  record.  Write:  E.  H.  Richter, 
Gazette,  Texarkana.  Tex. 


EXPERIENCED 
MANAGER  .  .  . 


HOE  PRESS 

L«ng^  Paper  Page  221% 

2  Units  4  page*  wide 
•4  tabloid  pogta  colleet 
1  folder 

Now  in  operation 

GOSS  PRESS 

I«gtt  Paper  Page  28-9/14 
4  Utaits  2  i>agas  wide 
M  pages  collect 
SiKJt  color 
Now  in  operation 

B<w  1471.  mitor  ft  Pnbllaher. 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


Stereotype 

DUPIiEIX  MAT  ROLLHR— — dose  exeal- 
lant  work  on  CartMed  red,  green  dry 
mats;  8-phaae,  8  H.P.,  220V  Weot- 
inghouae  motor;  1  Hammond  Boay 
Caster:  4-col.  pot.  gas  haat^,  Portlo 
controls,  mat  roostor  on  top  of  int 
and  pig  pouring  attachment  and  molds; 
high  shell  11-^.  type  and  shell  boa# 
sticks.  One  8  or  9-col.  eentor  screw 
easting  box;  some  mstol  storeo-lino 
combination,  4-4%  tin,  9-10%  anti¬ 
mony — slight  traea  of  ooppor — root  load. 
Hammond  Curtis  Hill  large  bed.  CIrels 
saw,  drill  proas  and  jig  aaw.  Oontoet: 
J.  B.  Gray,  112  ’niMman  Avenno, 
Plttsborgh-lO,  Pa. 

for  May  25,  1963 


Washington,  D.  C, 
Newspaper 
Publishers 
Association 

Principal  responsibility  is  to  negotiate 
joint  newspaper  labor  contracts  with 
printing  craft  unions. 

Pleaae  apply  in  writing,  giving  back¬ 
ground  and  qualifications.  Address: 

WASHINGTON  PUBLISHERS  ASSN. 

1817  ”E"’  Street,  Northwest 
Wasbington-4  D.C. 


TOP  ASSISTANT 

who  is  ready  to  move  up  I  $14,000  to 
816,000  range,  depending  on  qualifica¬ 
tions.  Complete  details  including  refer¬ 
ences  and  photograph  in  first  lettar. 
Box  1728,  Eiditor  ft  Publi^er. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  Sales¬ 
man.  Must  be  a  real  go-getter,  and 
good  with  copy  and  layouts.  Top  salary, 
plus  bonuses,  commissions,  life  insur¬ 
ance.  pmsion  plan,  etc.  Unlimited  op- 
portunitiee.  Contact  CAM,  Manchester 
Union  Leader,  Manchester,  N.  H. 


Display  Advertising 

ASSISTANT  Advertising  Director,  with 
proopeet  for  position  of  Advertising 
Director  in  the  late  60’b,  with  progres¬ 
sive  combination  newspapera  in  ^ne 
4.  Should  be  young  man  between  SS 
and  40  yeara  of  age  with  8  to  10  years 
of  newspaper  advertising  experience. 
Box  1696,  EMitor  ft  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER  for  weekly  ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  ezperi- 
newspaper-ahopper-printer.  Good  SIm  enoed,  with  big-town  ability  and  drive, 
operation,  finest  equipment.  Good  op-  but  small-town  inclination,  for  Zone  2 
portunity  for  good  man.  Suburban  Zone  aubnrban  weekly,  6,000  circulation.  87- 


2.  Box  1722,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher, 


$8,000.  Box  17i0,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 
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Help  Wanted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Display  Advertising 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  Display  Sales¬ 
man  for  long  established,  well-edited, 
niocdy  printed  7,600  afternoon  daily.  i 
Must  be  exparieneed  youns  man  who 
knows  merchandisinK  and  can  help  ao-  I 
oounts.  Growing  community,  fine 
schools — an  excellent  opportunity;  Pay-  | 
bonus  set-up.  Give  complete  details. 
T.  W.  Conner,  Daily  Tribune,  Seymour,  i 
Indiana.  | 

SMALL  DAILY  AD  MANAGER.  I 
Steady,  top  producer  needed.  Ebccellent  | 
future  for  right  man.  Write:  George 
Witwer,  Kendallvilla  (Ind.)  News-Sun.  , 

immediate  opening  for  experi- 
enoed  display  advertising  salesman.  E2x-  ; 
oellent  opportunity  for  the  person  who 
likes  to  sell,  make  layouts  and  has 
copy  ability.  Good  starting  salary  with 
bonus  and  fringe  benefits.  Write  resume 
and  references  to  Don  Shipman,  Troy 
Daily  News.  Troy,  Ohio. 

WORKING  ADVTG.  MANAGES!.  Ohio  I 
smtdl  daily.  Must  bo  strong  on  promo¬ 
tion,  able  to  lead,  unafraid  of  com¬ 
petitive  selling.  Open  now  I  References, 
interview  necessary.  Box  1730,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 

ADVESITISING  MANAGER.  7200  daily 
has  challenging  position  for  aggres¬ 
sive  experienced  man  with  ability  to 
sell  and  direct  staff.  Good  opportunity 
for  man  now  stymied  in  number  two 
job.  Send  all  details  first  letter  in¬ 
cluding  references,  salary  range.  A.  W. 
Crosbie.  The  Willimantic  Daily  Chroni¬ 
cle,  Willimantic,  Conn. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  —  young, 
aggressive,  who  ran  SELL  and  is  pro¬ 
motion-oriented.  Some  travel.  Excellent 
salary,  bonus,  expenses,  insurance. 
Five-day,  37*4  hr  week.  New  Elngland 
daily,  Sunday,  adjacent  vacation  area. 
Include  full  resume.  Box  1789,  Elditor 
&  Publisher.  j 

FLORIDA  RESORT  REPRESENTA-  j 
TIVE.  Large  metropolitan  newspaper 
seeking  comiietent,  effective  resort  ad¬ 
vertising  coverage  for  Florida,  the  Car¬ 
ibbean,  etc.  Box  1748,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  on  advertising 
staff :  Living  in  nice,  small  community 
where  climate  is  pleasant  ’year-round. 
Elxcellent  recreational  area;  30  miles  to 
Denver.  Send  resume  to:  William  B. 
Roberts,  Advertising  Manager,  Times- 
Call,  Longmont,  Colo. 

REIADY  TO  MOVE  UP?  Enlarging 
staff  now,  want  admen  with  2  yrs' 
sales-copy  exp  plus  ambition.  Preferred 
city.  Zone  3.  Comb,  daily,  congenial 
staff,  paid  vacations,  sick  leave,  paid 
life  insurance,  extensive  training  pro- 
grram,  retirement  plan,  excellent  in¬ 
centives.  Better  than  average  future 
yours  with  us.  Our  employees  know  of 
this  ad.  Write  in  confidence.  Box  1760, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

SALESMEN:  Fastest  growing  22,000 
circulation,  six  (6)  day  daily,  salary 
plus  liber^  bonus,  paid  vacation  and 
other  fringe  benefits.  Elxcellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Send  resume 
giving  age.  marital  status,  experience, 
education,  references  and  samples  of 
work  to  Advertising  Director,  Newark 
(Ohiol  Advocate,  Newark,  Ohio.  All 
replies  will  be  held  in  the  strictest  of 
confidence. 


PROGRESSIVE,  SIX-DAY-A- WEEIK 
daily  in  growing  Oregon  university  city 
of  26,000  seeks  women’s  editor  on  perm¬ 
anent  basis  to  take  charge  of  women’s 
department,  July  1.  Wide  latitude  for 
personal  initiative.  Prefer  college  grad¬ 
uate,  some  experience.  Write  details, 
Bruce  K.  Myers,  Corvallis  Gasette- 
Times,  Corvallis.  Oregon. 

THE  SCHENECTADY  GAZEriTE  has 
position  available  for  experienced  copy 
reader.  Night  work.  State  experience 
and  references.  Write  Schraectady 
Gazette,  392  State  Street,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y. 


Editorial 

REPOR’FER,  experienced,  for  fast- 
moving  weekly  group.  Nash  Newspa- 
I  pars,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

I  SPOR’TS  EDI’TOR— Young,  knowledge¬ 
able,  take-charge  sports  man  with 
I  ambition,  drive,  ability,  wanted  for 
sports  desk  of  this  rapidly-growing 
evening  daily  with  high  standards  in 
'  college-county  seat  community  of  18,- 
'  500.  Should  have  degree,  camera  know- 
I  how.  Good  pay — excellent  benefits, 
j  Write  all,  including  salary  require¬ 
ments,  first  letter.  Managing  Elditor, 
I  Timee-Gazette,  Ashland,  Ohio. 


EDITORS  &  ARTIST 

A  publisher  of  catholic  school  i>eriodieals, 
the  nation’s  oldest  and  largest,  is  rap¬ 
idly  expanding  its  activities.  ’Two  new 
classroom  periodictds  are  i-Mchlng  the 
pilot-issue  stage  and  several  others  are 
planned.  A  newly  organized  Book  Divi¬ 
sion  is  heavily  committed^  to  paper¬ 
backs,  visual  aids,  and  religious  pam¬ 
phlets.  ’Twelve  new  titles  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  fall,  three  of  them  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  a  sparkling  new  paperback 
aeries  in  full  color.  All  this  publishing 
activity  requires  quality  additions  to 
our  staffs.  Right  now  we  need:  ASSO¬ 
CIATE  EDITOR  for  our  primary-grade 
magazine  (female);  ASSOCIATE  EDI- 
’TOR  for  our  upiier-grade  magazine 
(male);  ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  for  a 
new  religious  magazine  (male  or  fe¬ 
male);  LAYOUT  ARTIST  (male); 
COPY  EDITOR  (male  or  female);  AD¬ 
VERTISING  COPYWRI’TEni  (female)  : 
SPACE  REPRESENTATIVE  (male). 
Salaries  are  excellent  and  are  bas^ 
on  experience  and  qualifications.  Fringe 
benefits  include  company-paid  pension 
plan.  Beal  opportunities  for  promotion 
exist  in  this  expanding  company.  Tell 
us  about  your  talents  and  experience  in 
a  letter,  please,  addressed  to  General 
Manager,  Geo  A.  Pflaum,  I^iblisher, 
Inc.,  38  W.  6th  St.,  Dayton  2,  Ohio. 

LOOKING  FOR  A  SPOT  that  will 
combine  learning  with  responsibility? 
Young,  vigorous  afternoon  daily  Zone 
1  seeking  man  with  one  to  three  years’ 
experience  to  split  duties  between  desk, 
backstopping  managing  editor,  and 
feature-picture  work  in  the  field.  Salary 
390  to  $100  depending  on  experience. 
Box  1727,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 

MIDWEST  AFTEDNOON  DAILY  needs 
reporter-photographer  who  can  produce. 
Ssmd  photo,  references  first  letter.  Box 
1720,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTESl  for  general  assignment: 
also  social  page  reporter;  for  13,500 
circulation  l>aper  in  excellent  living 
community  and  outdoor  sports.  Good 
pay,  benefits.  Write  background  to: 
C.  V.  Rowland,  The  Sentinel,  Lewis¬ 
ton,  Pa. 

SPORTS  DESK  MAN 

One  of  the  nation’s  brightest,  most  ag¬ 
gressive  newspapers,  ’The  Miami  News, 
seeks  a  sports  departanent  desk  man. 
The  job  calls  for  imagination,  en¬ 
thusiasm,  to  go  with  sound  judgment 
of  news  and  pictures  -f-  a  talent  with 
type  to  lay  out  attractive  pages.  Sub¬ 
mit  complete  details,  including  salary 
range,  to  Tommy  Devine,  Sports  Edi¬ 
tor,  The  Miami  News,  Miami,  Fla. 

SPORTS  EDITDR  for  14,000  Virginia 
daily.  Must  know  photography,  layout. 
Car  a  necessity.  Write,  including  ex¬ 
perience  and  salary  requirements  to: 
Gen.  Mgr.,  The  Staunton  (Va.)  Leader. 

COPY  REIADEN 

EIxperienced  newspaper  copyreader.  Pre¬ 
fer  college  graduate  with  good  knowl¬ 
edge  of  grammar  and  current  affairs. 
Salary  dependent  on  experience.  Write 
Personnel  Office,  St.  Paul  Dispatch- 
Pioneer  Press,  St.  Paul.  Minnesota. 

DESKMAN — New  Jersey  daily  locdcing 
for  fast,  accurate  deekman  with  re¬ 
porting  experience.  Job  offers  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  responsibility  for  right  man. 
Box  1790,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 


Editorial 

EDI'TOR  for  national  Sports  Magazine.  | 
Man  or  woman  familar  with  sports 
writing  as  well  as  technical  detail  of  ' 
modem  monthly  magazine  production,  j 
Send  complete  resume  including  photo  | 
to  Box  1782,  Elditor  ft  Publisher.  | 

FTNANCIAL  WRITER  with  newspaper  I 
or  market  letter  experience  needed  for  ! 
new  operational  phase  of  old  estab-  ! 
lished  investment  advisory  service. 
Work  directly  with  top  management.  ; 
Relocate  to  publications  offices  in 
pleasant  Southwestern  city.  Send  com-  , 
plete  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  1777,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 

GENERAL  NEJWS  REDORTE31  who 
knows  how  to  find  a  story  then  write 
it.  Prefer  minimum  three  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  Zone  5.  Challenging,  lucrative 
opijortunity  for  right  man.  Give  com¬ 
plete  resume,  salary  requirements  first 
letter.  Box  1780,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR  WANTED  —  Edit, 
makeup  daily  and  Sunday  including 
feature  section.  15,000  circulation.  Must 
handle  camera.  G-days-a-week  in  ideal 
hunting,  fishing  area.  Good  salary, 
advancement  opportunity.  Managing 
EVlitor,  Herald  and  News,  Klamath 
Falls,  Oregon. 

PROFESSIONAL  news  photographer-  ' 
writer  wanted  by  major  journalism  1 
school  to  reorganize  photojournalism 
program.  Bachelor’s  degree  required. 
Salary:  $8,000-310.000.  Box  1770,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 

SPORTE  EDITOR  for  50  to  75,000 
circulation  Zone  2  daily.  Write  Box 
1784,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher,  giving  full 
background  and  experience.  ’This  is  a 
fine,  permanent  opportunity  for  the 
right  man. 

26,000  ETVENING  DAILY  has  reporter 
opening.  College  required ;  experience 
desired;  Western  Pennsylvanian  pre¬ 
ferred.  Write:  Eiditor,  Butler  Elagle, 
Butler,  Pa. 

WRITER— NOWl 

National  trade  association  needs  cre¬ 
ative  writer  26-36  New  York  office 
immediately.  Man  or  woman.  Edit 
newsletter,  trade  publcity.  Starting 
salary  $7,500.  Send  resume,  snapshot. 
Confidential.  Box  1760,  Eiditor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Free  Lance 

$26  ON  PUBLICATTON  for  6-7  typed 
pages  about  selling  and  promotion  ideas 
of  a  successful  real  estate  broker  you 
interview.  Confine  to  either  residential 
or  commercial.  Taylor  Publishing  Co., 
3020  No.  Federal  Highway,  Fort  Lau¬ 
derdale,  Fla. 

STRINGERS  WANTED — in  major  bus¬ 
iness  areas  (domestic,  foreign)  for 
weekly  newsletter.  Most  be  familiar 
with  chemical  and  petroleum  industries. 
Box  1639,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

FREE  LANCERS  1  Sell  your  photos  to 
the  huge  house  organ  market.  4,000 
company  magazines  buy.  Payment  from 
$10  to  $100  for  single  pictures  and 
captions.  FVee  Information.  Gebbie 
Piws,  151  W.  48th  St.,  New  York  36, 
N.  Y. 

WRITERS  I  I  will  compete  with  the 
Post  and  Confidential  for  your  big 
story.  Call  me  collect,  but  take  a  look 
at  our  paper  first.  Bob  Borzello,  Eiditor 
THE  NATIONAL  INSIDER.  2713  N. 
Pulaski  Road,  Chicago  39,  Illinois,  772- 
5866. 

Mechanical 

MACHINIST  for  60,000  West  Coast 
daily.  Most  know  TTS,  Intertype, 
Linos,  mixers,  etc. 

Night  situation ;  over  scale  for  qualified 
man :  36  hrs.  Group  insurance,  sick 
leave,  etc.  CVmtact:  Prod,  Mtgr„  Daily 
’Tribune,  Box  1228,  Fleetwood  Annex, 
CVwina,  Calif. 


Mechanical 

MACHINIST  OTERA’TOR  or  combiss. 
tion  in  heart  of  California's  best  host¬ 
ing,  fishing.  Dan  Beebe,  Oroville  M«- 
cury. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER,  30-40  ystn 
of  age.  for  large  Midwestern  newspa¬ 
per,  Zone  6;  morning,  evening  asd 
Sunday.  Complete  knowledge  of  ill 
mechanical  dei>artments  ne^ed  wHh 
particular  emphasis  on  Composing  ««4 
Labor  matters.  Write  Box  1706,  Edhir 
&  Publisher  complete  background  sad 
details.  Ssdary  open. 

Promotion 

COPYWRITER — Elditorial  backgnsad 
idea  man  for  promotion  department  of 
major  daily  in  N.Y.C.  tnetropolitaa 
area.  Sufficiently  versatile  to  act  ss 
general  assistant  to  promotion  mas- 
ager.  Public  speaking  ability  impor¬ 
tant.  Send  resume,  including  last 
salary,  to  Box  1766,  Eiditor  &  PublisW, 

RESEARCH 

SUPERVISOR 

$121  per  week  for  folly  experienoad 
person  to  supervise  3  clerks  in  i6- 
purpoee  promotion  department.  Position 
available  now  I 

Personnel  Department 
THE  WASHINGTON  POST 
1515  "L"  St.,  N.W. 
Washington,  D,  C. 

202  RE  7-1234 

PROMOTTON  PERSON  —  for  lane 
metro  paper  in  Zone  2,  Institotioatl 
copy  emphasis.  No  layout,  art  or  col¬ 
lege  required,  only  professional  knack. 
You  may  like  the  opportunity.  M«t« 
contact.  Box  1767,  Eiditor  &  Publiahat. 


Public  Relations 

ALCOA 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Alcoa  has  a  challenging  career 
opportunity  for  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  staff  assistant  to  write 
product  and  general  publicity. 
College  degree  required  in 
journalism,  English  or  related 
fields.  Three  to  five  years'  pub¬ 
licity  writing  experience  essen¬ 
tial.  Send  resume,  salary  re¬ 
quirements  and  date  of  avail¬ 
ability  to: 

W.  J.  O'Hare 

Mgr.,  Professional  Employment 
1501  Alcoa  Bldg., 
Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

TRADE  SCHOOLS 

Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPK  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4.  OHIO 
Linotypa,  Intertype  Instruotian 
F’iwe  Information 
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Situations  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Administrative 


BUSINESS  MANAGER  experienced  in 
AdvertisinK,  Circulation,  labor  and  pro¬ 
duction  prolilems  wishes  position  with 
Publisher  in  Zone  9  who  is  in  need  of 
improved  results.  Percentage  deal  with 
modest  salary  preferred.  Box  1696  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


looking  for  management 

STRENGTH,  comprehensive  experience, 
ability?  Box  1693,  Editor  A  Publiaher. 


CONTROLLER-AUDITOR 
y,  OFFICE  MANAGER 

'  CoIieKe  trained.  Experience  in  all  de- 
I>artmenta.  Excellent  references.  Strong 
on  methods  and  procedures.  Will  accept 
any  reasonable  offer  with  advancement 
opportunity.  Box  1737,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lii^er. 


LETTERPRESS  —  Offset  Editor-Man¬ 
ager  seeks  position  with  opix>rtunity 
to  buy-in.  Strong  Midwest  daily-weekly 
news  and  ad  experience.  Ex-city  editor. 
Young,  college,  family  and  references. 
Box  1734,  Editor  &  Publiaher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
I’m  not  an  ad  writer  .  .  .  I’m  a  pro¬ 
duction  man.  You  write  to  me.  I’ll 
produce  for  you.  Box  1732,  Editor  A 
PubliiAer. 


AD  DIRiXTrOR  for  medium-size  paper. 
Fourteen  years’  experience:  classified, 
display,  national  and  promotional.  Age 
40.  Proven  record.  Best  references.  Box 
1788,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDI’TOR  of  area's  best  under  26,000 
daily  available  midsummer  because  of 
personal  reason.  Experienced  all  phases 
news  department,  ^itorial  page,  i>er- 
sonnel  management,  some  labor  rela¬ 
tions,  corporate  experience  other  de¬ 
partments.  Ideas,  hard  work,  enthusi¬ 
asm  helped  l>oost  circulation  15  iiercent 
in  five  years.  Age  30,  civic  worker,  well 
F  read,  widely  traveled.  Box  1769,  ^itor 
A  Publisher. 


Artists 


COMIC  STRIP  ARTIST  "ghosted”  one 
strip  fifteen  years.  Capable  of  taking 
over  established  strip  or  creating  fea¬ 
ture  according  to  syndicate  needs.  Box 
1766,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Circulation 


EXPBRlENCEn)  CIRCULATOR,  knows 
all  phases  of  circulation  sales  and  pro¬ 
motion.  Reliable,  family  man.  Con¬ 
sider  position  as  Circulation  Manager, 
Assistant  or  Home  Delivery  Manager, 
Available  immediately.  Box  1742,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher, 


Assistant  Manager  or  SALESMAN  cir¬ 
culation  supplies.  Experienced  20  years 
all  phases.  Aggressive,  good  promoter. 
Furnish  AAA  references.  Available  im¬ 
mediately.  Prefer  Zones  2-3-4-5.  Box 
1743,  Editor  A  Publi:Aer, 


EXPERIENCED  CIRCULATOR,  family 
man,  age  36.  Strong  on  promotion  and 
Home  Delivery.  Box  1752,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Editorial 


OUTSTANDING  EDITOR-WRITER,  39, 
with  23  years’  experience  in  all  areas 
of  editorial  work.  As  editor,  can  run 
entire  metropolitan  operation  or  any 
section;  as  writer,  has  worked  all  over 
the  world,  specializing  in  features  and 
in-depth  reporting ;  can  run  foreign  or 
domestic  bureau.  In  addition  to  news¬ 
paper  work,  has  had  four  books  and 
more  than  100  magazine  articles  pub¬ 
lished.  Currently  editorial  pages  editor 
and  editorial  writer  for  one  of  the  top 
five  dailies  in  U.S.  Any  offers?  Box 
1724,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


VERSATILE  NEWSOAL  with  talent, 
news  judgement,  enthusiasm.  Reason¬ 
able  for  right  si>ot.  Prefer  wire  or  copy 
desk.  Sparkling  layout,  heads;  fast,  ac¬ 
curate  editing,  A-1  references.  Box 
1731,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


FEATURE  WRITER  with  knowledge  of 
typesetting,  makeup,  theatrical  pub¬ 
licity,  and  people.  Mature,  but  not  dis¬ 
enchanted!  Write  Box  1683,  Editor  A 
Publisher.  Prefer  Del.,  N.J.,  or  Conn. 


LIBRARIAN — Man,  32,  seeks  job  on 
book  page.  Some  newspaper  experience. 
P.  O.  Box  1823,  Los  Angeles  63,  Calif. 


WRITER  of  proven  reader  attention 
inside  weekly  column  on  Negro  seeks 
another  paper  to  run  column.  Write 
Box  1703,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


TRAVEL  FIELD-RESEARCH,  writer, 
speaker,  advisor.  Owns  library  of 
world  travel  material,  8,000  slides  on 
Americana,  4x6  and  36  mm  cameras. 
Can  send  resume,  references.  Warren 
B.  Brant.  2099  La  Crosse  Ave.,  St 
Paul  19,  Minn. 


DESKMAN,  competent  in  all  editorial 
phases.  Zones  6.  6,  7,  8  or  9.  Box 
1733,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


MAGAZINE  SUPPLEMENT  EDITOR. 
36,  seasoned  on  one  of  nation’s  top 
papers ;  spotless  credentials.  Box  1738, 
Elditor  A  Publisher. 


MEDICAL  WRITER,  33.  Washington- 
seasoned.  enterprising,  seeks  imagina¬ 
tive  outfit.  Box  1723,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


AWARD-WINNING 
NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER 
Eight  years’  wire  service  and  news¬ 
paper  experience.  All  phases  news, 
sports,  society  and  feature.  I  want  a 
paper  equal  to  my  experience  and 
talent.  Married.  28,  Navy  veteran. 
Portfolio  and  references  on  request. 
Box  1758,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  sports  and  news 
reporter.  Nearly  four  years’  experience ; 
SDX;  recently  married;  Temple  J-grad 
’60.  Desire  job  in  Zone  9.  Box  1757, 
Editor  A  Publisher, 


CITY  OR  MANAGING  EDITOR  avail¬ 
able.  Formerly  headed  6-M  Midwest 
daily.  Strong  on  local  news.  Experi¬ 
enced  in  all  phases  of  newspapering. 
Young,  some  college,  family  and  refer¬ 
ences.  Write:  P.  O.  Box  396,  Cbloma, 
Mich. 


YOUNG.  HARD-WORKING  District 
Manager  desires  greater  circulation 
challenge.  Good  references;  presently 
employed.  Prefer  Zone  7»  8  or  9.  Box 
1761,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

Classified  Advertising 


OLA^OTED  MANAGER,  10  years’ 
CTperience.  volume  to  7  million  lines. 
Prefer  Zones  4,  6  or  8.  Available  in  30 
days.  Box  1786.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial 


CARTOOMS’T.  20  years’  experience, 
oesira  editorial  cartooning  job.  Have 
'^11  travel  1  Box  1666,  Editor  A 
Publisher, 


EXP^ENCED  WIRE  EDITOR  (won 
talent.  College,  single,  fin 
“C“«^nd.  Reasonable.  A-1  reference) 
Box  1684,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR  SVj  years  on  30,000 
suburban  California  daily  in  highly 
competitive  area  seeks  challenging  posi¬ 
tion  with  future.  Age  33.  J-grad,  614 
years’  news  experience.  Box  1749,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  WIRE  EDITOR.  Sty¬ 
mied  on  a.m.  desk.  Prefer  Midwestern 
p.m.  Write  Box  1753,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  I  Hard-nosed  reporter-columnist 
in  search  of  tough,  independent  (and 
generous)  editor.  Grumpy  (no  yes  man), 
prolific  (4  kids),  guts  (6  cats),  rebel 
(with  causes);  33;  BA,  7>A  years  daily. 
Box  1761,  Editor  A  I^blisher. 


REPORTER,  28,  three  years’  general 
and  beat  coverage ;  seeks  opportunity 
on  large  daily.  Degrees  in  political 
science,  foreign  trade  and  post  gradu¬ 
ate  work,  journalism.  Now  in  city  of 
76,000.  Available  in  September.  Box 
1772,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


JDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  foe  May  25,  1963 


Editorial 

JUNE  GRADUATE:  3  years’  solid 
experience  on  23,000  college  daily.  In¬ 
terested  in  general  assignment,  sports, 
features.  Detailed  resume  on  request. 
Box  1766,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


IXIVE  AFFAIR  necessitates  ending 
free-lance  days  for  Photo-Journalist 
(29)  with  PR  experience  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  all  continents,  especially  Africa. 
Any  offers,  regular  interesting  ixwition  ? 
Box  1779,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


LANGUAGE  ANYONE? 
Newsman  seeks  spot  (UN?)  in  which 
fluency  in  Sp,  It,  Port,  Fr,  Ger  would 
be  desirable  asset  to  complement  repor- 
torial  experience:  general  news,  science, 
radio-tv,  race  relations;  writer,  national 
press  syndicate;  take  pics,  36,  Co¬ 
lumbia  J-grad.  Box  1781,  BMitor  A 
Publisher, 


REPORTER  ON  SMALL  DAILY  en¬ 
tire  month  of  August  without  pay  in 
return  for  up-to-date  letter  of  recom¬ 
mendation.  Graduate  University  of 
Missouri  Sch(X>l  of  Journalism,  ex¬ 
perienced  several  states.  Been  in  other 
work,  want  general  brushup.  White, 
Baptist,  strictly  sober,  speak  fluent 
Spanish.  Prefer  Oklahoma,  Texas.  Elox 
1754,  flditor  A  Publisher, 


REPORTER  OR  DESKMAN’S  JOB.  I 
have  background  in  government  (forth¬ 
coming  bewk),  general  assignment, 
sports  (top  state  award).  Have  handled 
wire,  ^ited  weekly,  ’Time  to  settle; 
prefer  California  college  town.  Age 
26.  Box  1769,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


SLOTMAN,  100-M  daily,  seeks  career 
position  as  news  editor  (under  50-M) 
or  M.E.  (under  25-M),  Age  28,  engaged. 
Ivy.  Four  years’  solid  experience.  Box 
1778,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  24.  seeks  sports  edi¬ 
torship  or  sports  writing  job  on  daily 
in  Midwest.  Daily  column,  layout,  fea¬ 
tures.  Married — father  of  one.  Box 
1774,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WHAT  AM  I  OFFBHIEDI 
Seasoned  vet,  36,  special  editions, 
columnist,  desk  experien(%,  BA.,  9 
years,  seeks  PR  or  administrative  posi¬ 
tion — or  chance  for  same  through 
ability.  Zone  5-4-9.  Box  1762,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


When  them  copyreaders  is  rotten.  You 
can’t  pick  very  much  cotton.  Box  1773, 
Elditor  A  Publisher. 


WRITER-REPORTER;  news,  features; 
varied  interests ;  heavy  writing;  metro¬ 
politan  experience.  Medium-siz^  news¬ 
paper,  Zone  1  or  2.  Box  1787,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN  desires  beginning  sports 
reporting  job  in  Zones  5,  2  or  1.  Has 
little  experience,  but  willing  to  learn. 
Box  1701,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial 

YOUNG.  SEASONED  NEWSMAN,  en- 
thuBiastic.  mature  judgment,  nine 
years’  experience  writing,  deek.  super¬ 
visory,  training  b^inners.  Seeks 
manent  spot  quality  paper  wi^  ad¬ 
vancement  and  growth  poMibUities  for 
man  with  potential,  initiative.  Now 
Managing  Elditor  small  daily.  Reloca¬ 
tion  sought  in  Zones  2-5-6-7-8^.  In^r- 
view  can  be  arranged.  Box  1768,  Kditor 
&  Publisher. 


Employment  Agencies 


NEWSPAPER  and  MAGAZINE 
PERSONNEL 

Editors,  artists,  production,  cireulatian, 
space  salesmen,  reporters,  proof  readers, 
advertising,  PR  and  librarians.  Nation¬ 
wide  service.  No  charge  to  employer. 

PRESTIGE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
489  6th  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  Oxford  6-8840 
Phone,  write  or  wire:  Vera  Rogers 
Privatf  Conference  Room  for  Employers 


♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 

National  clearing  hcrase  for  competent 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
66  W.  46  SL,  New  York  OXford  7-6728 

Free  Lance 


WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER 
By-Liner,  metro  newspaper^wires  back¬ 
ground,  Wants  free-lance  work.  Self- 
contained  with  equipment,  talent,  broad 
experience  in  haid  news,  features.  Di¬ 
versified  subject  knowledge.  Tailored 
copy  for  publicity  placement.  Travel 
anywhere  from  Cjiicago  location.  Box 
227,  McHenry,  Ill. 


FRENCH  EDITING,  copy  preparation 
proof-reading,  dununying,  indexing, 
exp’d  printing  A  publishing  production. 
Fluent,  accurate.  Free  Lance.  Box  1771, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mechanical 

FIRST-<3LASS  HEAD  MACHINIST— 
Linotyire,  Intertype.  TTS.  Wants  day 
position.  Zone  8  or  9  preferred.  Box 
1746,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Public  R^ations 


YOUNG  VETERAN  with  B.S.  Degree 
in  PR  ancl  Journalism  wants  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  move  ahead  with  great  vifrar 
in  either  field.  Experienced  writer.  John 
Moore,  123  Grove  PI.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


(COLLEGE  SPORTS  PUBUCITY  my 
tim:  32,  married.  4  years’  pro  sporta 
and  7  years’  newspaper  know-how  with 
national  reputation  for  press-radio  co¬ 
operation.  Zones  2-3-6.  Box  1763,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  Indicate  location  without  specific  Identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Right  to  Publish 

The  newest  Associate  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  Arthur  J.  Gold¬ 
berg,  addressed  the  National 
Lawj’ers  Club  in  Washington 
May  1  and  referred  to  the  recent 
stoppage  of  newspaper  publica¬ 
tion  in  New  York  and  Cleveland 
saying  both  publishers  and 
unions  have  a  duty  implicit  in 
the  “constitutional  right  to  pub¬ 
lish.”  His  text  on  this  subject, 
which  vras  repeated  in  a  Chicago 
speech  a  few  days  later,  was: 

“And  equally  we  are  not  true 
to  our  fundamental  principles 
when  great  private  groups  pro¬ 
tected  and  benefited  by  our  con¬ 
stitutional  safeguards  fail  to 
recognize  that  these  rights  im¬ 
pose  obligations  basic  to  the 
preservation  of  our  democratic 
society. 

“A  recent  case  in  point  is  the 
newspaper  strike.  It  is  not 
proper  in  my  present  office  nor 
am  I  armed  with  the  facts  to 
appraise  the  merits  of  this  dis¬ 
pute.  But  it  is  appropriate  for 
me  to  observe  that  the  news¬ 
paper  industry,  and  includes 
both  publishers  and  unions, 
enjoy  a  unique  constitutional 
status — freedom  of  the  press  is 
protected  by  the  First  and 
Fourteenth  Amendments  from 
abridgement.  And  whether  it  is 
called  a  preferred  or  a  funda¬ 
mental  right,  or  by  some  other 
label,  a  free  press  is  indispens¬ 
able  to  the  preservation  of 
democracy  under  law. 

“Yet  if  I  may  say  so,  I  do  not 
believe  that  either  publishers  or 
unions  in  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  fully  comprehend  the  duty 
implicit  in  their  constitutional 
right  to  publish.  That  duty 
which,  I  emphasize,  is  moral, 
and  not  legal,  is  voluntary  to 
agree  upon  means  by  which  they 
can  discharge  their  necessary 
function  to  publish — to  be  a  free 
press — without  interruption. 

“I  am  confident  that  those 
means  can  be  found  without 
abridging  management  or 
workers’  rights — if  both  parties 
approach  the  task  in  a  spirit  of 
constitutional  dedication.” 


The  Chicago  Tribune  said  edi¬ 
torially  May  12:  “As  the  news¬ 
papers  of  New  York  and  many 
of  their  employes  would  testify, 
this  is  a  consummation  devoutly 
to  be  wished.  But,  in  practice, 
how  was  it  to  have  been  applied 
in  that  strike? 

“The  strike  was  initiated  by 
the  printers’  local.  Other  craft 


unions  in  the  New  York  news¬ 
paper  industry,  acting  under  a 
‘unity’  agreement,  refused  to 
cross  the  picket  line.” 

David  Lawrence,  newspaper 
columnist  and  editor  of  V.S. 
News  &  World  Report,  noted  in 
the  magazine  May  13: 

“The  nation  is  indebted  to 
Justice  Goldberg  for  avowing 
the  principle  that  there  is  a 
‘constitutional  right  to  publish.’ 
But  isn’t  it  an  infringement  of 
that  right  when  members  of 
several  labor  unions  act  in  con¬ 
cert  in  refusing  to  cross  picket 
lines  because  a  single  union  has 
a  contract  dispute  to  which 
other  unions  are  not  even 
parties? 

“It  is  helpful,  of  course,  for  a 
man  of  Justice  Goldberg’s  ex¬ 
perience  in  labor  disputes  to 
state  that  there  is  a  ‘duty’  on 
both  sides  which  is  ‘implicit  in 
their  constitutional  right  to  pub¬ 
lish.’  But  exhortation  by  itself 
will  be  of  no  avail,  and  a  ‘spirit 
of  constitutional  dedication’  will 
not  emerge  unless  there  is  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  explicit  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Constitution  itself. 

“The  Constitution  says  Con¬ 
gress  cannot  pass  any  law  that 
abridges  the  freedom  of  the 
press.  While  existing  laws  regu¬ 
lating  labor-management  rela¬ 
tions  do  declare  strikes  in  gen¬ 
eral  to  be  lawful,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  laws  or  the  Con¬ 
stitution  which  authorizes  any 
labor  union  to  suppress  a  news¬ 
paper.  Each  individual  may 
refrain  from  work,  but  he  has 
no  authority  to  act  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  other  individuals  to 
deprive  a  community  of  any  of 
its  newspapers.” 

*  *  * 

In  his  previous  issue  May  6, 
Mr.  Lawrence  reprinted  an 
article  he  wrote  for  The  Bulletin 
of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  after  the 
New  York  newspaper  strike  in 
December,  1953.  The  article  was 
titled,  “How  the  Constitution 
Was  Violated,”  and  Mr. 
Lawrence  writes  “the  points 
made  then  are  even  more  applic¬ 
able  today  as  the  nation  surveys 
the  effects  of  the  recent  strike 
of  several  months’  duration  in 
which  the  newspapers  of  both 
New  York  City  and  Cleveland 
were  suppressed.  The  illegality 
in  the  situation  has  not  been 
challenged  in  the  courts.  In  this 
era  of  testing  by  a  multiplicity 
of  court  suits  just  what  are 
‘civil  rights’  under  the  Consti¬ 


tution,  this  denial  of  the  freedom 
of  the  press  to  the  citizens  of 
two  large  communities  calls 
today,  as  it  did  then,  for  action 
by  the  Department  of  Justice.” 

Mr.  Lawrence’s  thesis  then, 
as  it  is  now,  is  that  “several 
persons  conspired  during  the 
New  York  newspaper  strike  to 
violate  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  is  obliged 
to  submit  to  a  Federal  Grand 
Jury  information  as  to  the  of¬ 
fenses  committed  so  that  the 
Grand  Jury  may  determine 
whether  to  indict  the  leaders  of 
the  consniracy  under  the  U.S. 
Criminal  Code.” 

In  a  well-documented  article, 
Mr.  Lawrence  cites  the  U.S. 
Criminal  Code,  Section  241,  as 
revised  in  1948.  Under  the  title 
“Conspiracy  Against  Rights  of 
Citizens,”  it  says: 

“If  two  or  more  persons  con¬ 
spire  to  injure,  oppress, 
threaten,  or  intimidate  any  citi¬ 
zen  in  the  free  exercise  or  en¬ 
joyment  of  any  right  or  privilege 
secured  to  him  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  or  laws  of  the  United 
States,  or  because  of  his  having 
so  exercised  the  same  .  .  .  they 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  ten  years,  or  both.” 

The  author  explains:  “This 
is  the  famous  ‘Civil  Liberties 
Statute.’  It  has  been  invoked  by 
champions  of  liberalism  from 
time  to  time  as  a  means  of 
applying  federal  power  to  lynch¬ 
ing  cases.  Because  the  statute 
was  originally  passed  many 
years  ago  and  because  for  a 
long  time  it  was  not  enforced, 
the  broad  powers  which  Con¬ 
gress  asserted  in  that  statute 
did  not  become  familiar  to  the 
public  until  concrete  cases  of 
enforcement  were  undertaken  by 
the  Department  of  Justice 
during  the  last  few  years. 

“Certainly  if  there  is  no  right 
to  lynch  an  individual  because 
he  is  protected  under  the  Fifth 
Amendment  and  cannot  be  un¬ 
lawfully  deprived  of  his  life, 
liberty  or  property,  it  is  equally 


true  that  two  or  more  personi 
cannot  conspire  together  to 
‘lynch’  a  newspaper  in  defianM 
of  the  First  Amendment,  and 
consummate  their  conspiracy  ' 
through  the  medium  of  a  labor 
organization  to  which  the  fed-  I 
eral  jurisdiction  has  been  ex-  f 
tended  by  an  Act  of  CongrcM  j 
legalizing  collective  bar^;ainin^,  j 
The  Criminal  Code,  it  will  be  t ! 
noted,  seeks  to  protect  ‘any  j  = 
right’  or  privilege  secured  to  j 
him  (the  citizen)  by  the  Con-  1 
stitution  or  laws  of  the  United  > 
States.”  j 

E&P  said  editorially  (Jan.  5)  i 
during  the  strike:  “C^ngren;^^  r 
couldn’t  do  it.  The  President  of  f  fc 
the  United  States  couldn’t  do  it  .I 
Even  the  courts  can’t  do  it.  Only  T 
a  striking  union  abetted  by  other'  j 
unions  can  close  down  the  new*.  U 
papers  in  the  nation’s  largeik  { 
city,  not  to  mention  the  news¬ 
papers  in  the  nation’s  eighth  •  ■ 
largest  city.” 

And  they  get  away  with  it 
only  because,  as  Mr.  Lawrence-: 
points  out,  the  laws  are  not  S I 
enforced.  i  |  J 

Jack  Speer  Named 
Labor  Relations  ||1 

Kansas  CiTTrtil 

Jack  Speer,  44,  is  the  new  411 
labor  relations  manager  of  the  |  ] 
Kansa^t  City  Star.  He  formerly l 
was  business  manager  of  the'^11 
Wichita  Eagle  for  six  years  and !.  sl 
had  been  operator  of  the  Mid- 
Continent  Engraving  company  f 
at  Wichita. 

On  the  Eagle  24  years,  he  had  ‘' 
served  as  classified  advertising  f. 
director  and  as  advertising 
director. 

Dag  Fellow  Named  | 

The  Dag  Hammarskjold  ® 
Memorial  Fellowship,  estab-  . 
lished  by  the  United  Nations  r 
Correspondents  Association  at 
Columbia  University’s  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism,  has  been 
awarded  to  a  Pakistani  reporter, 
Rafat  Habib  of  the  Times  of 
Karachi. 


What  they’re  saying  about 

"Cy  Barrett  Says...” 

...the  unique  column  (and  reader  service) 
filling  the  need  for  money-making  and 
employment  advice. 

“I  have  been  reading  your  column  for  two  years  and 
/  find  it  interesting,  to  say  the  least.  I  urish  to  com¬ 
mend  you  for  giving  the  reader  something  other 
than  a  lot  of  general  (meaningless)  information.” 
Peter  J.  Scray,  Jr.  ■ 

National  Newspaper  Syndicate  Inc.,  of  America  Sn  R] 
20  North  Wacker  Drive  •  Chicago  6,  Illinois  Uhl  Uhl 

Area  Code  3 12-STate  2-1393  •  Robert  C.  Dille.  Pres. 


Chicago  6,  Illinois 

1393  •  Robert  C.  Dilli 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  foe  May  25,  1963 


For  14  years  Bob  Thompson  (right)  has  helped  Jack  McCarley  with  electrical  projects  designed  to  make  farming  easier  and  more  profitable.  Here  Thompson, 
district  agricultural  development  engineer  for  the  Carolina  Power  &  Light  Co.,  chats  with  Jack  and  grandson  Johnny  on  the  McCarley  farm  near  Wilmington,  N.  C 

EVERY  AMERICAN  BENEFITS  FROM  VISITS  LIKE  THIS 


When  a  man  like  Bob  Thompson  pays 
a  visit  to  a  farm,  you  and  every  other 
American  get  the  final  benefits.  In¬ 
vestor-owned  electric  power  companies 
all  over  the  nation  send  men  like  Bob 
on  many  such  visits  every  year.  They 
help  farmers  get  the  most  out  of  elec¬ 
tric  power-and  those  farmers  pass  on 
the  benefits  to  you. 

Electricity  on  the  farm  means  better 
and  less  expensive  farm  products.  And 


nearly  every  farm  in  the  nation— 98%  — 
has  electric  power.  Most  of  the  rest 
can  gft  it  if  they  want  it. 

The  investor-owned  companies  cur¬ 
rently  produce  about  two-thirds  of  all 
the  electricity  used  on  farms.  Most  of 
this  power  goes  to  farms  the  companies 
serve  directly.  The  rest  is  sold  to  rural 
electric  cooperatives  at  wholesale  rates. 
This  electricity  is  then  distributed  by 
the  co-ops  to  their  customers. 


In  the  years  to  come,  the  demand  for 
electric  power  in  America's  rural  areas 
will  be  great. 

And  the  nation's  more  than  300 
investor-owned  electric  light  and  power 
companies  are  planning  and  building 
now  to  make  sure  there  will  always  be 
plenty  of  low-cost  electricity— in  rural 
and  city  areas  alike.  They  can  supply 
all  of  the  additional  electric  power 
America  will  ever  need. 


Investor- Owned  Electric  Light  and  Power  Companies  . . .  owned  by  more  than  4,000,000  shareholders  across  the  nation 

Sponsors'  namos  on  rtqutst  ttirough  this  mofa^int 


they  know  about  women— 


Floy  Seals  of  the  Birmingham  Post-Herald 


Floy  Seals,  woman’s  editor  of  the  Birmingham  Post-Herald  for 
20-plus  years,  wears  her  velvet  glove  every  day. 


P-TA  sparkplug,  den  mother,  career  girl,  symphony  booster; 
philanthropist,  literary  bug  .  .  . 


It  is  this  treatment,  accorded  callers,  contacts,  anyone  seeking 
a  minute  of  her  time,  that  has  marked  Floy’s  popularity  over 
the  years — not  to  mention  the  appeal  of  her  sparkling  column, 
“The  Very  Idea!” 


Under  Floy’s  by-line  the  Post-Herald’s  women  readers  learn 
to  chase  away  the  woes  of  wrinkles,  dishpan  hands,  mildew,  and 
grease  spots. 


Floy  has  built  her  department  around  decorator  ideas  for  the 
home,  fashions,  helpful  hints  to  do-it-yourselfers,  plus  just  the 
right  dash  of  society,  arts,  opera,  and  debutantes.  She  and  a  staff 
of  four  cover  the  World  of  Women  in  their  multiple  roles  of 


Away  from  the  paper  Floy  is  a  director  of  the  Birmingham 
Civic  Opera  Company,  the  Birmingham  Ballet  Company,  an^ 
the  Birmingham  Symphony  Association.  j 

Floy’s  toughest  newspaper  assignment  occurred  in  1946,  and 
didn’t  involve  the  woman’s  page.  That  year  her  son,  Roberd 
then  12,  was  Alabama’s  representative  in  the  National  SpelB 
ing  Bee.  Floy  was  the  reporter-escort,  and  admits  her  owj 
spelling  improved  immeasurably. 

Also,  it  was  an  experience  that  took  Floy  back  to  teaching 
the  career  she  gave  up  for  newspapering  and  her  role  of  daih 
companion  to  thousands  of  Post-Herald  women  readers  as  the: 
savor  their  morning  cups  of  coffee. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK  WORLD-TELEGRAM  &  THE  SUN  •  ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE  •  BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALD  •  FORT  WORTH  PRESS  •  HOUSTON  PRESS 
CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  CLEVELAND  PRESS  AND  NEWS  •  PITTSBURGH  PRESS  •  EL  PASO  HERALD-POST  •  EVANSVILLE  PRESS 

INDIANAPOLIS  TIMES  •  KENTUCKY  EDITION,  CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL  •  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 
MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR  •  COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL  •  DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  •  WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS 
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